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LADY  STELLA  AND  HEE  LOVER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Dayrell,  however,  did  make  the  required  effort — 
wrote  as  cheerfully  as  flesh  and  blood  could  permit 
under  the  circumstances,  told  his  goddess  he  felt 
stronger,  now,  day  by  day  (which  was  true),  for  that 
she  had  given  him  new  life  and  strength  (also  true), 
and  that  he  was  at  peace  (not  true.  The  wish  was 
but  father  to  the  thought).  And  therefore,  he  said, 
he  would  at  once  begin  the  literary  work  she  indi- 
cated, and  "  who  knows,"  he  added,  "  but  I  may  also 
attempt  a  little  oil-painting,  both  because  you  ask 
it,  and  because  I  know  by  experience  what  a  help 
to  composition  is  a  variety  of  occupation."  He 
ended  by  saying,  "  I  must  not,  however,  conclude 
without  this  one  word.  My  beloved — while  I  admire 
and  love  you  more  than  I  can  tell,  for  that  generous, 
self-sacrificing  '  Sister  of  Mercy '  thought  of  yours, 
you  must  believe  and  know  that  for  no  earthly  con- 
sideration would  I  let  you  live  such  a  life  for  my  sake. 
.  .  .  I  do  think,  hope,  and  pray  I  may  recover 
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health  and  strength,  and  then  if  you  remain  in  the 

same    mind,    why — then .      But   if    not,    dearest, 

and  if  one  worthy  of  your  glorious  love  should  come 
and  ask  you  to  accept  his  love,  you  must  and  shall 
accept  it — stipulating  only  for  leave  to  pay  me  a 
little  visit  once  a  year.  This  1  say — and  by  all 
that's  sacred  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  I  mean  it.  .  . 
Dear,  dear  Stella,  farewell. 

"  W.  D." 

This  last  page  of  Dayrell's  letter  brought  the  hot 
tears  to  poor  Stellas  eyes,  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
letter  was  an  immense  comfort  to  her.  Xo  doubt  it 
was  blurred  once  and  again  by  tears  that  would 
come  while  she  read  it,  but  it  was  laid  under  her 
pillow  at  night  and  brought  her  peaceful  dreams. 
She  had  one  great  advantage  over  her  lover  in  their 
trouble.  She  could  take  daily  rides  on  her  beautiful 
chestnut  mare,  which  she  thought  she  could  never 
have  ridden  again,  had  he  who  gave  it  to  her  died  of 
her  contumacy — and  she  could  go  with  her  aunt  and 
cousin  a  little  into  society  once  more,  as  her  father 
slowly  but  steadily  recovered  some  amount  of  health 
and  strength. 

Hence,  though  there  were  for  a  time  many  hours 
when  her  heart  ached,  sometimes  with  an  almost  in- 
tolerable pain,  especially  in  the  evening  twilight,  and 
wakeful  seasons  when  she  could  not  rest,  but  only 
rise  from  her  bed  and  sit  watching  the  slow-wheel- 
ing stars,  yet  by  degrees  she  naturally  suffered  less 
from  the  cessation  of  their  intercourse  than  did  the 
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eccentric  and  impassioned  genius  on  liis  weary  coucli 
at  the  Priory.  For  to  Wilfrid  Dayrell  that  cessation 
meant  more  than  simply  the  loss  of  so  much  happi- 
ness. It  was  the  deprivation  of  a  morally  healing 
influence.  Left  to  himself  the  old  morbid  tenden- 
cies, which  from  childhood  had  too  often  asserted 
dominion  over  him,  regained  much  of  their  power; 
for  of  course  his  inability  to  take  active  exercise,  or 
engage  in  any  of  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life, 
made  it  more  diflScult  than  ever  to  throw  off  their 
baleful  pressure.  Even  in  Lady  Stella's  touching- 
letter  quoted  above  he  found  matter  for  self-torture ;. 
and  taking  too  seriously  her  playful  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  her  meeting  and  admiring  a  greater 
genius  than  himself  if  he  didn't  speedily  win  some 
grand  literary  triumphs,  he  soon  raised  a  host  of 
dismal  spectres  to  haunt  his  solitary  hours.  Such 
insane  fancies  naturally  tend  to  bring  about  their 
own  accomplishment.  And  yet  there  may  have 
been  some  dark  shadow  of  real  coming  evil  thrown 
on  his  mind,  which  awakened  or  fostered  these  mor- 
bid visions  of  future  woe. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  he  felt  thoroughly  con- 
vinced— that  Stella  was  right  in  stimulating  him  to 
exert  his  powers,  whatever  they  might  be,  to  the 
utmost,  and  to  show  the  world  what  force  lay  in 
him.  He  felt  with  oppressive  conviction  that  every- 
thing now  depended  on  his  being  able  to  keep  the 
promise  of  his  University,  and  subsequent  early 
literary,  career,  to  impress  Sir  Michael  Eonhead  with 
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a  sense  of  his  growing  fanae,  and  to  sustain  in  the 
Lady  Stella's  mind  a  conviction  that  the  intellectual 
power  she  worshipped  could  command  the  world's 
homage  as  well  as  her  own. 

But  what  way  was  open  for  him  to  do  all  this  ? 
Sometimes  indeed  he  was  in  no  doubt  either  as  to 
what  he  could  and  should  do,  or  as  to  what  would  be 
the  result.  His  soul  in  such  seasons  was  all  aflame  with 
the  burning  thoughts  and  splendid  visions  which  his 
restless  imagination  was  constantly  bringing  before 
him.  Characters,  incidents,  plots  of  all  sorts  and 
every  description  from  the  shadowy  realms  of  primi- 
tive legend  or  the  vivid  passionate  life  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  the  latest  thrilling  tragi-comedy  of  Modern 
life,  held  him  spell-bound  by  the  hour  together,  and 
filled  him  with  transports  of  happiness,  alike  at  the 
beauty  or  the  terror  of  his  own  creations — yet  more 
at  the  thought  of  all  the  admiration  and  love  which 
through  them  he  might  secure. 

But  then  the  glory  of  creative  power  departed 
from  his  soul,  leaving  him  weak  and  miserable, 
with  only  "  the  ashes  of  extinct  volcanic  fires " 
within  and  around  to  remind  him  that  he  had  ever 
dared  to  dream  of  making  the  world  "stand  still 
to  listen  to  his  themes."  Such  seasons  of  reaction 
and  depression  had  often  come  to  him  in  earlier 
days,  alternating  with  the  inward  joy  of  conscious 
power,  or  of  unmistakable  outward  success.  But 
in  those  days  he  was  able  to  throw  off  the  incubus 
of  mental  depression    by  bodily   activity,    change    of 
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scene,  and  the  society  of  young  and  buoyant  spirits. 
Xow — he  was  in  prison. 

One  result  of  this  weary  and  often  solitary  con- 
finement was  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  use  his 
brush  with  any  satisfaction  or  success.  When  Lady 
Stella  was  frequently  coming  to  talk  to  him  and 
cheer  him  up,  and  he  could  look  forward  to  her 
visits,  it  was  different.  Xow  he  had  lost  apparently 
the  elasticity  and  spring  of  existence.  His  mother 
and  sisters  were  very  kind,  but  did  not  much 
enliven  him.  Fred  Ellerslie  after  a  short  and  very 
happy  visit  had  gone  to  the  continent  for  an  Alpine 
tour  during  the  legal  "Long,"  and  our  poor 
wounded  knight  altogether  felt  more  wounded  in 
soul  than   even  in  body. 

But  one  bright  morning  when  the  fleecy  clouds 
were  sailing  joyously  across  the  blue,  and  the  sun- 
shine came  and  lay  lovingly  on  the  flowers  outside  his 
large  sitting-room  window  and  on  the  carpet  and  sofa 
within,  Dayrell  gathered  up  in  his  mind  the  notes 
he  had  been  making  at  intervals  in  moments  of 
insight  for  months  past,  and,  on  the  flood  tide  of 
inspiration,  set  his  sails  to  the  breeze.  Scarcely 
more  fitted  by  power  and  genius,  apparently,  in 
the  eyes  at  least  of  candid  literary  friends,  to  vie 
with  the  great  Leviathans  of  literature  in  past  ages 
or  at  the  present  day,  than  the  little  nautilus  with 
a  man-of-war,  Wilfrid  Dayrell  yet  was  gifted  with 
an  originality  and  wild  passionate  fire  of  thought 
and    emotion    which    with     adequate     culture     and 
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experience  of  life,  might  win  him  enduring  fame. 
So  he  bent  to  his  work,  day  by  day,  often  full  of 
radiant  hope,  sometimes  of  all  men  •"  most  deject 
and  wretched,"  yet  never  bating  strenuous  effort. 
Like  the  nautilus,  he  knew  there  were  yawning 
depths  beneath  him,  but  also  like  that  pearly  little 
fisherman  he  did  not  greatly  dread  the  stormy 
waves  or  the  depths  below — the  surges  of  adverse 
criticism,  of  unsympathizing  indifference,  even  of 
malignant  hostility  which  he  knew  had  blighted 
the  career  of  other  and  more  gifted  youthful  aspi- 
rants for  literary  success,  and  might  plunge  him 
also  down  into  suffocating  darkness  and  life-long 
sorrow.  Though  he  was  too  well  aware  there  had 
been  some  such  melancholy  shipwrecks  of  real 
genius,  glorious  hopes,  and  yearning  desires  for 
the  love  and  admiration  of  sympathetic  crowds, 
chiefly,  perhaps,  caused  by  unjust  and  malignant 
reviews,  Dayrell  scarcely  ever  realized  the  possi- 
bility that  such  might  be  his  own  fate.  He  owed 
no  grudge,  felt  no  malice,  towards  reviewers — felt 
nothing  but  goodwill  towards  them  and  all  the 
world,  at  least  when  he  was  flushed  with  hope  and 
inspiration — was  conscious  on  the  contrary  of  only 
noble  aims  and  endeavours.  Why  should  he  an- 
ticipate cruel  neglect,  stupid  misapprehension,  bitter 
ruthless  animosity,  or  impartial  and  annihilating 
but  well-merited  execution  ? 

Alas,  he  little  knew  the  evil  effects  of  irresponsible 
power  seated  in  the  reviewer's   chair — nor  the  extent 
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to  wliicTi  "  reviewers  consist  of  people  who  have 
failed  as  authors " — nor  the  hardening  influence  of 
incessant  critical  occupation — nor  the  stupefying, 
deadening,  almost  paralyzing,  influence  of  being  set 
in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  books,  surging  up  and 
around  the  hapless  critic,  pouring  in  by  hundreds 
from  all  the  publishers  in  London,  and  from  every 
English-speaking  land. 

Perhaps  he  was  equally  unconscious  of  his  own 
manifold  defects  and  inexperience  in  the  art  of 
fictitious  composition.  For  older  and  wiser  men 
than  he  have,  times  without  number,  fancied  that 
nothing  was  wanting  for  success  but  a  vivid  reali- 
zation of  character  and  incident,  a  good  plot,  and 
sensational  effects.  Yet  technical  education  is  re- 
quired for  novel  writing  and  dramatic  composition 
as  truly  as  for  carpentry  and  joinery.  Innumerable 
bitter  disappointments  would  have  been  saved,  and 
great  gain  to  the  reading  public  have  been  secured, 
if  every  man  and  woman  gifted  with  imagination 
and  impelled  to  composition,  had  first  to  pass  an 
examination  in  the  scientific  principles  that  underlie 
their  art  before  being  allowed  to  write  novels.  Ee- 
viewers  may  be,  perhaps  often  are,  grievously  to 
blame ;  but,  verily,  caustic  and  unsparing  criticism 
is  quite  as  often  indispensable.  Dayrell,  however, 
had  two  considerable  advantages  as  a  set-off  against 
his  untrained  though  powerful  imagination,  and  want 
of  experience — viz.,  first,  the  rigid  rule  he  had  laid 
down    for    himself    of    writing  only  when  he  felt  in- 
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spired,  and  secondly,  a  tendency  to  look  to  One 
Higher  than  himself  for  that  inspiration. 

Now  as  many  eminent  men  of  letters,  while 
heartily  agreeing  that  the  first  of  these  rules  is  the 
right  canon  for  composition,  would  regard  the 
second  as  an  eccentric  weakness,  it  may  be  well  to 
remember  that — ^just  in  proportion  as  he  himself 
"reached  forth  into  the  Infinite,"  seeking  for  the 
Being  of  whom  prophet  and  saint  have  spoken  or 
whom  they  passionately  desired  to  find,  in  spite  of 
all  the  doubts  and  scoffings  which  some  other  part  of 
his  nature  seemed  to  be  continually  casting  on  his 
aspirations — he  could  not  persistently  doubt  or  deny 
that  he  did  meet  with  an  answering  touch — that  there 
was  some  spiritual  entity  behind  the  dim  cloud  of 
sense  which  environed  him — and  that  he  never 
failed,  sooner  or  later,  to  find  the  light,  the  guid- 
ance, the  consolation,  the  help  for  which  he  thus 
tentatively  groped  and  prayed. 

True,  he  did  not  always  find  what  he  sought  at 
the  time  or  in  the  way  he  desired  and  expected. 
And  then  came  a  desperate  inclination  to  fly  back 
into  the  despairing  or  defiant  mood.  But  longer  ex- 
perience, and  especially  the  gradual  discovery,  that 
even  what  at  first  had  appeared  most  disastrous,  and 
cruelly  disappointing,  was  in  reality  working  out  the 
best  possible  results  on  an  orderly  and  most  loving 
scheme,  was  slowly  unfolding  and  cherishing  a  grow- 
ing deep-rooted  conviction  that  he,  and  an  innumer- 
able multitude  of  the   best    and  bravest  of  his  race 
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were  not  mistaken  in  believing  that  there  was  such 
a  Being  as  he  sought — One  who  cared  for  hinii  in- 
dividually, who  prompted,  inspired  his  aspirations,  and 
answered  alike  his  longings  and  his  cries. 

Hence  it  happened  that  by  the  time  this  terrible 
trial  of  separation  from  his  beloved  "  Star-Queen " 
came  upon  him,  he  found  himself  immovably  rooted 
not  only  in  a  determination  to  continue  seeking,  with 
increasing  earnestness,  for  "more  light,"  strength, 
deliverance,  and  love,  from  Some  One  who  could  give 
them  all  in  abundance — who  was  longing  to  besto;v 
them  even  more  ardently  that  he  to  gain  them — 
but  in  a  profound  conviction  that  day  by  day  he  icas 
finding  something  of  that  for  which  he  sought — and 
by  degrees,  a  daily  answer  to  his  daily  prayers. 

Xo  wonder,  then,  that  his  faith  deepened  and  grew. 
There  is  no  proof  to  a  blind  man  so  satisfactory  that 
there  is  a  bridge  over  a  foaming  river  as  to  per- 
ceive that  he  is  crossing  it  in  safety. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  young  Da}Tell  while 
writing  first  his  drama,  and  then  his  romance,  did  not 
trust  only  to  his  own  unaided  efforts,  but  actually  and 
continually  sought  for  some  higher  guidance  and 
light.  Possibly  this,  again,  led  him  to  a  rather  pre- 
sumptuous estimate  of  the  merits  and  probable  success 
of  his  composition.  Those  who  deem  him  to  have 
judged  truly  as  to  the  help  that  would  be  granted  if 
it  were  asked  for,  will  readily  believe  that  his  work 
was  far  better  done  by  reason  of  such  help.  Xever- 
theless  it  may  be  admitted  that  perhaps  the   ardent 
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author  did  not  sufficiently  consider  another  side  of  the 
question,  which  however  lay  very  close  to  his  hand, 
and  which  would  have  kept  him  more  humble  had 
he  appreciated  it.  He  had  for  some  time  had  a  great 
and  growing  liking  for  much  of  the  Old  Testament, 
— even  admiration  for  the  more  poetical  portions. 
All  those  passages  in  which  is  manifested  the  old 
Hebrew  writers  and  singers'  intense  conviction  of 
the  reality  of  God's  existence,  presence,  and  care  for 
the  individual  man,  body  and  soul,  were  specially 
dear  to  him.  But  at  the  present  period  of  his  life 
he  cared  but  little  for  the  New  Testament.  Here 
and  there  a  text  had  struck  him  forcibly,  but  his 
general  impression  of  it  was  derived  from  the  author- 
ized symbols  and  sermons  of  the  Church,  by  which 
he  had  been,  not  nurtured,  but  environed,  and  from 
much  of  which  he  had  revolted,  almost  as  bitterly  at 
first  as  the  Lady  Stella  herself. 

Thus  it  happened  that  a  certain  verse  contained  in 
a  letter  by  Paul  of  Tarsus  to  his  Ephesian  converts 
and  which  might  have  given  him  a  useful  hint,  never 
came  under  his  notice  till  long  afterwards.  It  was 
the  sentence  which  follows  a  singularly  touching 
description  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  is  to  this  effect : 
"Now  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abund- 
antly above  all  we  can  ask  or  think,  according  to 
the  poiver  which  worketh  in  tis.  .  .  ."  The  em- 
phasis here  should  be  placed  upon  the  last  word,  and 
it  is  the  whole  of  the  last  sentence  that  should  be 
laid  to  heart,  it  would  seem,  by  devout  yet  ambitious 
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or  aspiring  poets,  preachers,  orators,  novelists,  states- 
men, as  well  as  by  "all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men." 
God's  power  to  help  us  is  necessarily  more  or  less 
limited  by  our  own  energy,  faculty,  power  and  will 
to  welcome  and  use  it — in  short,  to  help  ourselves. 
Had  Wilfrid  Dayrell  been  duly  alive  to  this  important 
truth  he,  like  many  greater  and  lesser  men,  might 
have  been  more  humble,  as  well  as  more  successful, 
with  regard  to  his  own  performances. 

And  yet  a  man  of  genius,  even  though  it  be  not 
of  the  very  highest  order,  cannot  be  altogether 
ignorant  of  his  own  creative  power  and  insight,  of 
his  exceptional  capacity  for  influencing  his  fellowmen, 
whether  as  orator,  preacher  or  poet,  author,  statesman 
or  reformer,  artist,  scientist  or  philosopher.  And  as 
it  is  only  the  disparity  between  the  greatness  of  one's 
ideal  and  the  imperfection  of  the  accomplished  reality 
which  makes  the  gifted  sons  of  genius  moderately 
humble,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  poorer  the  endow- 
ments and  the  lower  the  ideal  of  an  aspirant  for  ex- 
cellence and  fame,  the  greater  his  danger  of  becoming 
conceited  and  proud.  Dayrell's  ideal  was  of  the 
loftiest ;  but  he  was  young,  enthusiastic,  ardently 
desirous  of  achieving  greatness,  for  the  sake  of  all 
that  a  young  and  passionate  soul  could  most  strongly 
crave — not  renown  only,  but  that  for  which  above 
all  he  would  value  fame — the  enduring  possession  of 
a  woman's  love.  No  wonder  if  at  times  he  dreamed 
that  he  was  very  near  his  goal ;  and  at  others  sank 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  morbid  despair. 
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While  her  lover  was  thus  alternating  between 
rapture  and  misery,  yet  working  bravely  on  through 
storm  and  sunshine  as  best  he  could,  the  Lady 
Stella  in  her  new  abode  at  the  seaside  was  sliding 
on  through  her  daily  round  of  existence  in  rather 
an  aimless  dawdling  fashion.  In  proportion  as  her 
father  regained  health  and  her  anxiety  on  that  score 
lessened,  the  sudden  and  distressing  withdrawal 
of  the  great  stimulus  given  to  her  heart  and  in- 
tellect by  intercourse  and  sympathy  with  young  Mr. 
Dayrell  was  the  more  deeply  felt.  It  had  left  too 
painful  a  void  in  her  aching  heart  and  mind  to 
allow  of  speedy  restoration  to  healthy  activity  of 
mind  and  mental  exertion.  Early  habits  of  quiet 
steady  industry  would  have  been  a  great  blessing  to 
her  now,  but  unhappily  these  she  had  never  pos- 
sessed. She  had  lived  either  on  excitement  of 
various  kinds,  or  in  a  state  of  listless  indifference 
and  sarcastic  combativeness  and  negations  ever  since 
the  great  disappointment  of  her  early  years ;  until 
Dayrell's  enthusiasm,  intellectual  power,  and  love  for 
herself  had  awakened  her  to  a  new  and  nobler  life. 
But  his  letters,  when  they  came,  at  first  filled  her 
with    exceeding    happiness,    and    cherished    all    her 
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romantic  affection  for  the  writer  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  often  recalled  and  reproduced  those  intel- 
lectual exertions  and  those  moments  of  intense 
delight  in  reading  and  study  which  had  resulted 
from  his  kindling  touch,  lighting  up  her  whole 
mind,  as  it  did,  with  sparkling  moral  and  in- 
tellectual life. 

But  she  found  it  was  a  very  different  thing,  after 
all,  reading  a  lover's  letters,  and  hearing  him  speak 
— sometimes  with  his  hand  clasping  her  own,  his 
bright  piercing  gaze  reading  her  very  heart  and 
soul,  and  then  glancing  upwards  and  far  away  as  if 
inviting  her  to  follow  in  his  lofty  flights.  Moreover 
some  of  Dayrell's  worst  habits  of  mind  and  defects 
of  character  were  occasionally  brought  prominently 
before  her  in  his  letters.  His  fatal  tendency  to 
morbid  repining  and  egotistic  gloom  which  when 
they  were  together  she  could  laugh  or  "  chaff "  or 
sing  away,  now  told  heavily  against  him.  Then 
sometimes  she  caught  herself  thinkinof  with  no  little 
pain  that  his  letters  were  a  trifle  too  sentimental, 
rather  too  full  of  what  the  various  satirical  papers 
she  read,  or  the  burlesques  she  heard,  and  once  or 
twice  witnessed,  called  "  gush,''  a  thought  that  had 
never  occurred  to  her  when  they  were  alone  to- 
gether and  when  she  sat  beside  his  couch  or  her 
head  was  on  his  cushion.  And  what,  perhaps,  vexed 
her  almost  more  than  anything  else,  she  could  not 
help  thinking  he  wrote  a  little  too  much  about 
himself,    too    little     about    her    own    anxieties    and 
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sorrows,  too  mucli  about  his  "  morbidities,"  and 
even  more  than  once  misunderstood  her  playful 
raillery,  and  took  offence  at  her  affectionate  satire 
— offence  which  he  could  not  quite  conceal. 

The  morbid  melancholy  was  bad  enough  now  that 
that  she  could  not  chase  it  away,  but  the  self-j^ity, 
the  egotism  which  almost  inevitably  besets  strong 
and  passionate  natures  until  chastened  and  subdued 
by  maturer  nobler  impulses,  was  still  more  repel- 
lent ;  while  his  liability  to  misunderstand  and  his 
sensitive  readiness  to  be  hurt  by  her  innocent  sar- 
casms was  perhaps  the  worst  of  all.  Probably  the 
lady  let  drop  a  hint  to  that  effect  in  one  of  her 
replies,  for  in  Dayrell's  journal  of  this  date  there 
was  the  following  entry  : — "  Cruel ! — Egotistic  ?  Does 
she  mean  then  that  I  think  more  about  myself 
than  her  ?  That  is  not  true.  ]S'o ;  not  for  a 
moment !  .  .  .  But  let  me  see.  Am  I  egotisti- 
cal ?  Perhaps.  I  begin  to  fear  it  may  be  so.  And 
a  vile  weakness  it  is.  Yet  I  don't  think  I  was,  in 
old  days.  I  think  I  have  been,  ever  since  my 
accident,  and  perhaps  am  so  worse  than  ever  since 
she  left  me  alone  with  my  wretchedness.  But  if  a 
man  is  passing  through  the  fire,  or  lying  badly 
burnt,  it  is  likely  enough  that  he  thinks  too  much 
about  himself." 

Moreover  Stella  was  now  indispensable  to  her 
father's  comfort  and  recovery,  therefore  constantly 
with  him.  And  he  had  now  become  so  gentle  and 
grateful   through   his    illness,    so    changed   from    his 
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old  impetuous  irascible  self,  that  she  felt  drawn  to 
him  more  and  more.  He  was  present  to  her  every 
day.  Her  lover  she  never  saw.  It  has  been  said 
that 

"Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder," 

but — cela  depend.  AVith  more  universal  truth  it 
has  been  declared  that  absence  strengthens  a  strong 
attachment,  weakens  a  weak  one.  But  in  every 
case,  how  much  depends  on  the  nature  and 
character  of  those  who  love,  and — on  surrounding 
circumstances.       Who    does    not    know    the    chillinor 

o 

effect  upon  even  a  strong  attachment  of  hearing  or 
seeing  that  others  who  are  also  dear  to  you,  dislike, 
perhaps  severely  condemn,  your  attachment,  and  dis- 
parage your  beloved  one  ?  Or,  vice  versa.  Who 
does  not  also  know  the  effect  of  Time  in  effacing 
even  the  deepest  impressions — an  effect,  blessed  or 
accursed  as  the  case  may  be.  But  in  this  case  not 
only  was  Time,  to  some  extent,  silently,  softly, 
weakening  the  force  of  those  deep  influences  which 
the  Lady  Stella  had  believed  were  wrought  into  her 
very  soul,  but  week  after  week,  month  by  month, 
the  mighty  influences  of  love  and  pity  for  her 
father  were  being  more  strongly  enlisted  against 
the  lover  whom  that  father  denounced,  and  helping 
Time  to  push  him  from  her  heart. 

Then  one  black  day,  there  came  into  her  mind, 
she  knew  not  how,  the  horrid  thought  that 
perhaps  all  the  time  she  had  been  so  happy 
with    Mr.    Wilfrid     Dayrell     she    was    living    under 
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a  weak  sentimental  glamour  and  delusion,  superin- 
duced by  his  pretensions  and  sparkling  but 
superficial  cleverness.  .  .  .  She  thrust  the 
thought  away  indignantly,  fiercely,  and  then  was 
dissolved  in  tears,  bitterly  weeping  in  lonely 
grief,  with  no  friend  to  comfort  her,  for  her  aunt 
and  cousin,  of  course,  were  in  the  enemy's  camp,  if 
it  was  an  enemy  by  whom  she  was  assailed.  And  so 
once  and  again  she  felt  utterly  alone — no  friend,  no 
sister,  no  mother  on  earth,  no  Father  in  heaven. 
The  thought  was  misery,  and  she  trampled  it 
under  foot  while  her  brain  seemed  on  fire.  But  evil 
thoughts  will  come  back  upon  the  soul  which  has  no 
master  spell  wherewith  to  exorcise  them,  like  a 
noiseless  gliding  serpent,  armed  with  a  deadly 
sting.     .     .     . 

One  day  a  letter  addressed  to  her  from  Dayrell 
was  accidentally  given  with  other  letters  to  her  father. 
He  opened  it  without  noticing  the  address,  read  the 
first  words,  and  his  pulse  went  up  at  a  terrible 
rate.  Laying  it  down  and  gasping  for  breath,  he 
sent  immediately  for  his  daughter,  who  felt  ready  to 
sink  when  she  saw  once  again  that  upbraiding, 
imploring  look  on  his  flushed  face  as  with 
trembling  fingers  he  silently  handed  her  the  letter. 
It  was  the  look  she  remembered  too  well  which 
she  had  seen  that  sad  day  when  he  was  totter- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  grave.  At  length,  with  a 
painful  effort,  he  managed  to  say,  "  If  that  young 
man    writes  to  you,    I    trust   and  pray  you  will  not 
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answer  him.  I  should  regard  your  doing  so  as  a 
breach  of  your  agreement."  Half-choked  with  con- 
tending feelings,  among  which,  no  doubt,  love  and 
pity  for  the  poor  sufferer  before  her  then  predomin- 
ated, Stella  hastily  replied,  "  Father,  I  will  obey 
you.  Do  not  be  excited  and  anxious.  I  will  only 
write  once  and  tell  him  I  must  not  write  again." 
Then  she  went  to  her  room,  mourning — and  yet 
(so  strangely  are  emotions  mingled  in  the  human 
heart)  with   some  faint  feeling  of  relief. 

Well   may   the    sacred    poetess,    however,    sing    in 
regard  to  mortal  woes, 

"  Sweet  rays  of  comfort  shine  between, 
And  thorns  are  mixed  with  flowers." 

Doubtless  she  meant  that  even  in  the  thorny- 
passages  of  life,  sweet  flowers  bloom  to  cheer  the 
pilgrim.  But  that  last  line  may  be  taken  by  per- 
verse or  repining  spirits  to  mean  that  even  flowery 
delights  have  abundance  of  thorns  among  them. 
Either  interpretation  would  have  suited  Wilfrid 
Dayrell's  state  of  mind  when  he  received  Stella's 
reply.  It  came  like  a  poisonous  blight,  a  veritable 
Simoon  of  the  desert,  and  a  month  or  two  sooner 
would  probably  have  done  him  lasting  injury,  even 
if  it  had  not  a  fatal  effect  on  his  enfeebled  and 
still  suffering  frame.  For  it  was  not  merely  the 
entire  cessation  of  all  intercourse  with  his  lady-love 
that  smote  with  such  cruel  force  on  Dayrell's  heart. 
The  sweet  plaintive  tenderness  which  breathed 
through  her  note  did  something  to  soften  the 
VOL.  II.  19 
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blow  ;  and  he  knew  the  twelve  months  durinor 
which  she  had  promised  not  to  see  him  had  more 
than  half  expired.  It  was  the  conviction  now  forced 
on  him  of  the  old  man's  undiminished  antipathy 
to  him — of  the  consequent  certainty  that,  while  he 
lived,  that  hostility  would  continue,  perhaps  increase, 
and  compel  his  daughter  to  renew  her  promise 
when  the  year  was  up — which  now  came  over  him 
with  such  harrowing  power.  But  happily  for  him 
there  was  a  new  element  growing  up  within  him, 
iDoth  in  body  and  soul,  to  resist  the  powers  of  evil 
that  were  seeking,  as  he  thought,  to  crush  him. 
The  new  life  and  energy  gained  by  his  many 
happy  hours  with  the  girl  who  still  wrote  to  him 
in  tenderest  love,  and  by  the  resolute  zeal  with 
which  he  had  been  surrendering  himself  to  all  the 
exquisite  joy  and  exhausting  toil  of  composition, 
had  for  some  months  past  been  successfully  com- 
bating the  arrest  of  vitality  in  his  lower  limbs. 
Hence  a  few  days  before  this  last  letter  arrived, 
the  doctor  had  given  him  leave  to  ride  a  quiet 
pony  lent  by  a  friendly  neighbour.  It  was  not  like 
bestriding  the  swift  and  high-bred  animal  on  which 
with  the  old  Dayrell  instinct  he  used  to  dash  about 
the  country  in  the  days  of  his  health  and  vigour. 
But  it  was  a  rare  delight  and  refreshment — a  vast 
improvement  on  the  wheel-chair  by  which  he  had 
previously  been  getting  air  and  exercise.  In  that 
he  could  move  along  only  by  his  arms ;  and  he  was 
now     prepared     for      the     larger    locomotion    which 
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seemed  to  him  like  once  more  rising  into  life 
from  the  "  under-world/'  So  he  accepted  his  new 
sorrow  in  a  manly  spirit,  and  wrote  and  rode,  and 
talked  and  played  chess  with  his  mother  and  sisters 
and  the  few  friends  who  were  accessible,  with 
growing  satisfaction  and  health. 

Two  or  three  of  his  old  Oriel  friends  besides 
Ellerslie  were  also  delighted  to  come  and  see  him 
in  turn,  now  that  he  could  welcome  them  and 
enjoy  their  society ;  so  that  altogether  (though  oc- 
casionally oppressed  by  an  aching  weary  heart)  he 
got  through  his  daily  work  and  life  with  a  degree 
of  happiness  and  peace  which  rather  surprised  and 
puzzled  him. 

Yet  if  a  man  is  not  happy  while  engaged  in  com- 
posing a  drama,  a  novel,  a  history  or  indeed  when 
engaged  in  creating  or  constructing  any  piece  of 
work,  he  may  be  tolerably  sure  few  mortals  will 
care  to  read  his  composition,  fewer  still  to  admire 
that  or  any  other  work  of  his  brain  and  hands.  It 
is  after  the  work  is  completed  and  the  poet,  the 
preacher,  the  artist,  the  machinist,  the  artizan, 
desires  the  approval,  perhaps  the  patronage,  of  a 
capricious,  undiscerning,  hoodwinked  public,  that 
the  time  for  sorrow  and  wasting  disappointment 
may  be  at  hand. 

Dayrell's  first  attempt  had  been  a  tragedy,  long 
meditated  and  planned,  which  he  thought  would 
"tell"  on  the  stage.  His  Oxford  friends  exerted 
themselves    with    immense    and    commendable    zeal, 
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and  with  a  genuine  admiration  for  their  old  chum's 
production,  to  get  some  London  manager  to  put  it 
on  the  stage.  But,  alas,  they  found  there  were  only 
two  theatres  out  of  the  scores  in  the  metropolis  at 
which  anything  in  the  shape  of  the  "  regular 
drama "  was  ever  received,  and  the  managers  of 
both  of  these  declared  they  were  almost  suffocated 
under  the  piles  of  manuscript  dramas  sent  to  them 
— "  some  of  them,  I  assure  you,  Sir,  of  first-rate 
excellence.  But  there,  you  see,  it's  burlesque  and 
ballet  that  pays.  We  do  our  best  to  help  the 
high-class  drama  on  the  stage,  but  we  have  to  be 
very  cautious.  Sir — very  cautious.  However,  we  will 
look  at  your  friend's  tragedy  in  its  turn,  with 
pleasure,  and  let  you  know  our  decision  at  the 
earliest  possible   season." 

This  was  the  kind  of  answer  received  in  the 
most  hopeful  quarters — and  therefore  Dayrell  waited 
and — hoped. 

While  waiting — partly  to  relieve  the  painful  sus- 
pense, but  also  because  his  brain  was  teeming  with 
two  or  three  characters,  many  incidents,  a  plot  and 
a  purpose — Dayrell  flew  once  more  to  pen  and 
paper  and  began  a  novel.  It  was  a  delightful, 
though  sometimes  a  direfully  perplexing  task.  He 
had  never  studied  the  technique  of  the  art  of 
fiction,  and  like  thousands  of  young  authors,  thought 
(as  we  said  above),  he  had  only  to  pour  out  his  soul 
in  due  embodiment  of  imaginary  life  and  character. 
Accordingly  in  time  he  produced  a  tale  of  a  wholly 
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original  type — somewhat  inartistic,  with  many  faults 
of  construction,  but  containing  evidence,  nevertheless 
of  true  genius,  full  of  striking  interest,  and  pervaded 
by  an  element  of  deep  pathos  and  romantic  power. 
His  mother  and  sisters  of  course,  but  his  Oxford 
friends  also,  were  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration 
and  hopes.  Somebody  managed  to  let  the  Lady 
Stella  know  what  was  coming,  and  her  eye 
brightened  and  her  pulses  throbbed.  But  when 
week  after  week  passed  by,  and  no  advertisement 
appeared,  no  flourish  of  trumpets  heralding  the 
approaching  publication  of  her  lover's  book,  she 
sighed  sorrowfully  or  smiled  sarcastically,  by  turns, 
and  thought  that  on  the  whole  Mr.  Dap-ell's  friends 
were  much  too  sanguine  as  to  his  powers  and 
success. 

The  fact  was  that  great  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  finding  a  publisher  who  would  undertake  the 
work  at  his  own  risk.  Publishers'  readers  are  often 
able  men  or  women,  but  they  are  bored  to  death 
with  perpetual  MS.,  and  are  inclined  to  think  their 
employers  would  be  better  pleased  to  miss  the  pub- 
lication of  three  successful  fictions  than  incur  the 
damage  of  sending  forth  one  failure.  At  last, 
exasperated  by  the  blindness  of  the  leading  houses, 
the  good  Oxonian  angels — who  had  each  in  turn 
first  tramped  in  person  to  Paternoster  Row, 
Piccadilly  and  Waterloo  Place,  then  forwarded  the 
manuscript  by  post  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent 
Garden,    &c.,    only    to    receive    back    their    precious 
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burden  in  due  course  with  the  regulation  regrets 
— determined,  unknown  to  Dayrell,  on  an  heroic 
course,  for  they  wouldn't  wound  his  feelings  by 
revealing  all  the  baseness  of  the  publishing  ring, 
but  secretly  clubbed  their  resources,  and  gave  the 
required  guarantee  to  a  second-rate  consenting  firm. 
Forthwith  it  was  put  in  hand,  and  the  delighted 
author  had  the  inexpressible  joy,  week  by  week, 
of  receiving  the  proof-sheets.  In  the  meantime, 
to  supply  the  needful  "  aliquid  amari "  in  his  cup 
of  bliss,  Dayrell  one  day  had  his  beloved  drama 
returned  from  the  last  theatrical  manager  to  whom 
it  had  been  entrusted,  "with  many  thanks  for  the 
favour,  &c.,"  and  "regrets  that  the  present  condition 
of  the  English  stage,  and  the  numerous  similar 
offers  made  him,  &c.,  &c."  (Similar,  indeed!  as  if 
any  other  composition  since  Shakespeare's  time  was 
or  could  be  similar  to  his  !) 

Grathering  courage  and  inspiration,  as  usual 
from  partial  failure,  Dayrell  had  set  to  work  again 
on  his  play,  while  the  weary  work  of  attempting 
to  get  his  novel  published  went  forward,  and  gave 
loose  to  the  strong  desire  he  had  previously  felt, 
to  develop  the  characters  and  significance  of  his 
dramatic  ideas  in  the  form  of  a  dramatic  romance, 
or  poem,  for  the  library,  as  he  could  not  get  it  on 
the  stage.  This  also  was  a  labour  of  love  and  joy, 
which  perhaps  ought  to  have  been  sufficient 
blessedness  for  the  present  world  without  ever 
seeing  his  composition  in   print. 
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Nonsense  !  who  ever  poured  out  the  strong  full 
tide  of  passionate  imagination  and  emotion,  whether 
in  stone  or  on  canvas,  in  literary  or  musical  com- 
position, or  on  the  stage,  without  being  possessed 
with  an  equally  strong  desire  to  win  the  admiration, 
sympathy,  and  love  of  his  fellow-creatures  ! 
That  desire  is  something  nobler  than  vanity,  or 
even  than  ambition,  a  desire  in  which  we  can 
conceive  angels  sharing — inspired  by  the  Divine 
Poet— the  '-Poeta,  the  Maker  "—Himself. 

Hence  our  ardent  literary  aspirant  laboured  to 
make  his  dramatic  poem  presentable  to  the  public 
in  the  noblest  form  which  he  could  give  it — a 
work  interrupted  only  by  the  weekly  arrival  of  the 
sheets  of  his  novel. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  mad-cap  "  Timoth}' 
Grasp-air'  under  the  sun?  Plenty  of  authors  as 
eager  and  indefatigable,  as  full  of  schemes,  and 
ideas  —  working  for  fame,  or  bread.  But  this 
worker  was  spurring  the  wild  coursers  of  his  restless 
brain,  not  for  money,  nor  renown.  Was  it  a  loftier 
prize  he  sought — the  admiration  and  the  love  of 
many,  in  order  that  he  might  be  the  admired  and 
the  beloved  of  one? 

If,  however,  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  find  a 
publisher  sufiiciently  discerning  or  enterprising  to 
bring  out  the  novel  at  his  own  risk,  the  task  was 
twice  as  arduous  in  the  case  of  the  dramatic  poem. 
''  That  kind  of  thing,  sir,  is  an  absolute  drug  in 
the  market,"    was  the  almost  invariable  answer. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  allotted  twelve  months  thus  passed  away. 

But  when  that  eventful  year  had  ended,  the 
Lady  Stella  was  far  away  from  the  scene  of  former 
temptation,  safely  removed  from  that  near  neigh- 
hood  of  Aldclyffe  Priory,  which  might  have  proved 
too  dangerous  to  her  filial  loyalty  and  love.  As 
the  summer  took  wing  with  the  swallows  Sir 
Michael  and  his  daughter  had  departed  to  that 
charming  watering-place  Bournemouth,  but  Lady 
Stella  had  had  no  farewell  meeting  with  her  lover. 
Not  a  word  of  course  passed  now  between  them ; 
and  worst  of  all,  as  she  thought — (little  recking  of 
the  worse  that  remained  behind) — she  could  hear 
no  tidings,  see  no  sign  in  the  publishing  or  re- 
viewers' sky  of  the  lightning  flash  of  genius  which 
was  to  startle  and  subdue  alike  her  father  and 
the  world. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  new  world  where  they 
were  now  anchored  for  a  time,  she  became 
immersed,  not  only  in  the  best  of  the  Dorset  and 
Hants  county  society,  but  in  what  she  infinitely 
preferred,  the  society  of  a  few  men  eminent  in 
literature  and  science  who  were  recruiting  their 
over-wrought  brains,  or  dilapidated  langs,  in  the  soft 
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genial  air  of  the  "  English  Naples."  Her  aunt 
as  well  as  her  cousin  had  accompanied  her  father 
and  herself  thither,  and,  naturally,  they  promoted 
to  the  utmost  this  mild  social  dissipation,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  chase  from  poor  Stella's  mind 
her  former  misguided  attachment.  After  the  long 
comparative  seclusion  of  her  ancestral  home,  culti- 
vated and  lively  society  was  inevitably  refreshing. 
Besides,  what  woman,  or  for  that  matter  what  man, 
does  not,  at  least  for  a  time,  enjoy — yet  perhaps 
with  a  little  secret  feeling  of  shame — being  ad- 
mired. Never  before,  either  in  London  during 
the  season,  or  in  her  own  beautiful  country  home, 
least  of  all  in  "  county  society,"  had  the  heiress 
of  Hurstleigh  Manor  enjoyed  such  frequent,  in  fact 
daily,  delightful  opportunities  of  intercourse  with 
men  of  high  cultivation  and  superior  abilities. 
Hence  she  seemed  never  to  have  known  before 
what  social  life  might  really  be.  And  wherever 
she  went,  in  all  circles  grave  or  gay,  with  all  the 
charm  of  her  youthful  grace  and  handsome  features, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  rank  and  wealth,  Lady  Stella 
Faulconhurst  was  naturally  an  object  of  consider- 
able interest,  becoming,  ere  long,  the  centre  of 
attraction  no  less  by  her  personal  charms  than 
by  the  liveliness  of  her  conversation,  the  delight 
she  took  in  '*  drawing  out "  eminent  men,  and  the 
saucy  piquancy  of  her  sarcasms  or  repartee.  One 
of  the  **  lions "  of  the  hour,  who  was  a  scientist  of 
European      fame,      and      a      middle-aged      bachelor, 
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seemed  specially  fascinated  by  this  brilliant  speci- 
men of  a  sex  for  wliicb  lie  had  not  previously 
felt  any  particular  liking  or  admiration — scarcely, 
psrhaps,  even  respect.  True  he  might  have  been 
unfortunate  in  the  specimens  with  whom  he  had 
been  most  fcimiliar, — but  never,  he  was  certain, 
in  love  with  or  bondage  to  them. 

His  talk  on  scientific  subjects,  on  supra-scientific 
subjects,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  (for  he  seemed  to 
know  a  great  deal  about  every  subject),  was  delight- 
ful to  Lady  Stella,  and  to  many  other  people  also. 
He  was  certainly  a  very  clever  man,  laid  himself 
out  to  amuse  and  captivate  his  latest  discovery — 
enjoyed  giving  her  abundant  evidence  that  he  was 
little  short  of  omniscient.  Especially  interesting 
to  the  inquiring  and  sceptical  maiden  were  his  dis- 
courses on  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
verse ;  and  painfully  charming  his  clear  and  convinc- 
ing demonstrations  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
that  absurd  "  Grreat  First  Cause "  of  which  sundry 
benighted  fanatics,  in  nightmare  visions,  had  dreamed. 
"  It  was  just  as  easy  to  suppose  that  the  earth,  the 
stars,  the  Universe  had  existed  from  all  Eternity, 
as  that  an  imaginary  omnipotent  creator  had  done 
so.     If  He  were  uncreated,  why  not  the  Universe  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  replied  Stella  audaciously  on  one  occasion, 
inspired  by  memories  of  the  Priory,  "  is  it  not  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  an  Intelligent  Personal  Creative 
Will,  designing,  forming,  adapting  this  marvellous 
system  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  than    to    suppose 
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all  tliat  fitness  and  adaptation  of  atoms  came  about 
by  chance — to  suppose  that  Evolution  has  proceeded 
in  its  grand  developments  only  by  a  happy-go-lucky 
process  which  might  just  as  easily  have  been  a  series 
of  perpetual  malformations,  retrograde  movement, 
and  agonizing  disorder  ?  " 

"  We  have  no  evidence  for  either  hypothesis," 
remarked  the  great  philosopher,  "  and  it  would  be 
most  unscientific  to  accept  an  hypothesis  without 
adequate  -evidence." 

From  talks  like  these  this  singular  girl  would 
return  home,  flee  to  her  room,  and  kneeling  before 
a  beautiful  photograph  of  her  wounded  lover  which 
his  mother  had  managed  to  have  taken  for  her  in 
bygone  days,  she  implored  him  to  forgive  her  for 
enjoying  the  society  and  speculations  of  the  eminent 
scientist,  and  to  preserve  her,  by  his  mysterious 
power  over  her,  both  from  a  return  to  all  her  old 
scepticism  and  from  breaking  faith  with  him. 

And  week  by  week  she  watched  with  trembling 
eagerness  for  the  appearance  of  Dayrell's  drama  on 
the  stage,  or  of  his  novel  among  "  new  publications." 
Some  of  the  leading  literary  journals  she  could  see 
at  the  principal  local  news-room,  others  she  had  from 
a  bookseller.  Watched  long  in  vain.  And  as  she  felt 
the  new  glow  of  delight  in  listening  to  the  intel- 
lectual talk  of  historian,  philosopher,  poet,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  one  man  who  seemed  to  tower  above 
the  rest,  all  of  whom  she  was  continually  meeting  in 
public  reading-rooms,  private  drawing-rooms,  or  on  the 
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pier  and  esplanade,  she  became  increasingly  conscious, 
or  thought  so,  of  the  extent  to  which  her  faith  and 
loyalty  to  her  captive  knight  depended  on  his 
power  to  achieve  a  striking  literary  or  dramatic 
success.  And  possibly  so  it  was.  For  Lady  Stella 
tried  to  forget  that  she  was  a  woman,  and  to 
believe  that  that   she  was   only  a  Mind. 

Of  course  another  powerful  motive  for  longing  to 
behold  Dayrell's  triumphs,  and  one  which  she 
always  put  prominently  forward  in  her  own  solitary 
communings,  was  the  importance  of  her  father 
learning  through  reliable  public  sources,  how  great 
an  admiration  was  felt  by  the  public  and  its 
literary  leaders  for  the  genius  of  the  man  whom  he 
condemned  her  so  bitterly  for  having  admired  and 
loved. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

At  last  the  "  magnum  opus "  was  fairly  off  the 
the  stocks.  Two  or  three  preliminary  announce- 
ments had  in  a  slight  degree  prepared  the  way, 
and  when  that  mysterious  ceremony  was  gone 
through  of  "  subscribing  the  trade  "'  the  next  steps 
for  securing  attention  to  the  venture  on  which  such 
important  results  to  the  anxious  author  depended, 
were  the  getting  the  book  favourably  reviewed  and 
extensively  advertised.  With  regard  to  the  last 
measure,  Fred  Ellerslie  who  chiefly  acted  for  the 
Oxford  set  on  Dayrell's  behalf,  found  a  lamentable 
diversity  of  opinion  existing  between  himself  and 
the  publisher.  This  last  gentleman,  secure  in  his 
guarantee,  considered  an  amount  of  advertising 
amply  sufficient  which  Fred  and  his  friends,  as  well 
as  two  or  three  leading  publishers,  declared  was  ludi- 
crously inadequate  and  a  violation  of  his  agreement. 
Moreover  what  little  advertising  took  place  was  done 
before  any  favourable  notices  of  the  novel  had  ap- 
peared from  which  impressive  quotations  could  be 
made.  But  then,  would  there  be — were  there,  any 
favourable  notices  for  either  the  indifferent  general 
public  to  read,  or  for  the  anxious  maiden  to  devour, 
watching  for  them   wearily  by  the   sea  ? 
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Well,  what  passed  in  regard  to  this  "  review " 
business  was  rather  curious — perhaps  sufficiently  sO 
to  merit  a  page  or  two  of  description.  Dayrell's 
doughty  champion  had  a  friend  who,  though,  like 
himself,  called  to  the  bar,  had  sufficient  leisure, 
strange  to  say,  to  do  a  little  reviewing  and  journal- 
istic work  in  addition  to  his  professional  practice. 
Hence  he  was  now  and  then  "  behind  the  scenes." 
This,  then,  was  the  account  the  champion  gave 
Dayrell  one  Saturday  evening  when  he  had  come 
down  to  the  Priory  to  stay  till  Monday,  and  when 
the  ladies  had  retired  after  dinner.  (These  little 
visits  by  the  bye,  to  the  home  of  Dayrell's  fair 
young  sister,  were  a  charming  reward  for  all  this 
imperturbable  young  gentleman's  exertions,  but  both 
he  and  Dayrell  believed  he  would  have  worked  just 
as  hard  for  his  friend  if  he   hadn't  been  in  love.) 

"  I  called,  then,  on  my  legal  and  literary  friend  as 
I  told  you  I  would,  last  Wednesday  at  his  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple  to  hear  what  hopes  he  could 
give  me  of  favourable  reviews  in  any  quarters,  and 
found  he  had  been  using  his  influence  as  energeti- 
cally as  was  consistent  with  dignity  and  discretion." 

"  Stop,"  interrupted  Dayrell.  "  Had  you  asked  him 
to  use  influence  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  I  had,"  replied  his  friend.  ''  How  on 
earth  could  either  he  or  I  be  of  any  use  to  you." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Dayrell  pensively,  "  all  that  was 
wanted  was  just  to  secure  attention  to  the  book,  and 
then  that  it  ought  to  stand  on  its  own  merits." 
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"  \\Tiew  !  "  whistled  his  friend,  and  with  a  cheerful 
smile  proceeded  thus  : 

"  Xow  look  here,  my  dear  fellow,  I  know,  and 
others,  better  judges  perhaps  than  I,  know  that  your 
novel  is  a  little  out  of  the  common — that  it  has  an 
amount  of  power  and  '  go  '  and  originality  about  it 
that  would  be  certain  to  secure  a  great  success  if — 
if,  mind — there  were  only  as  many  novels  published 
now  as  when  Sir  Charles  Grandison  saw  the  light. 
But  seeing  that  there  are  about  five  hundred  times 
that  number  published  at  the  present  day  in  one 
form  or  another " 

"  I  allow  it,"  said  Dayrell ;  "  but  then,  look  how 
the  number  of  readers  has  increased." 

"  True  ;  but  not  the  number  of  those  who  would 
care  to  read  novels  like  yours.  Eemember  that  no 
novel  gets  much  sale  nowadays  unless  the  circulating 
libraries  are  besieged  for  it,  and  that  happens  only 
when  either  its  extraordinary  merit  or  its  hitting 
popular  favour  from  some  exceptional  cause  sets  a 
hundred  thousand  people  talking  about  it  at  once." 

"  And  what  sets  them  talking  about  it  ?  " 

"  First,  the  literary  journals  praising  it.  Secondly, 
some  gi"eat  man  praising  it  publicly.  The  remarkable 
success  of  a  really  clever  novel  a  few  years  ago  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  writ- 
ing a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  author,  which  of  course 
the  publishers  widely  advertised.  True,  he  would 
not  have  so  written  had  not  the  book  been  one  of 
great   merit.      But  not  a   circulating   library    in   the 
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kingdom,  and  not  five  hundred  of  their  subscribers 
would  probably  have  discovered  its  real  merit  but 
for  that  letter." 

"  I  see.  And  what  is  the  next  condition  of 
success  ?  " 

"  That  the  novel  should  be  written  in  a  tho- 
roughly popular  style,  which  yours  is  not,  and  that 
it  should  not  be  weighted  with  much  thought, 
which  yours  is.  Novel  readers  don't  like  being  made 
to  think." 

"  I  see.  And  what's  the  next  essential  ?  " 
*'  The  flivour  of  the  managers  of  the  great  cir- 
culating libraries.  Look  here.  A  book  may  have 
extraordinary  merit — like  yours— restez  tranqidUe, 
But  unless  people  read  and  like  it,  and  reviewers 
praise  it,  they  can't  recommend  it  to  their  friends. 
Now,  most  of  the  subscribers  to  large  libraries  have 
to  send  lists  of  many  more  books  than  they  are  en- 
titled to  in  order  that  the  manager  may  select  such 
as  happen  to  be  '  in,'    or — such  as  are  published  by 

his  business  friends " 

*'  Oh,  oh  ! "   cried  Dayrell.  "  You  don't  mean " 

"  But  I  do.  Kissing  goes  by  favour,  all  the  world 
over.  And  then,  don't  you  see,  if  a  subscriber  puts 
the  same  book  on  his  list  four  or  five  times  and 
can't  get  it,  he]  probably  gives  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  or 
forgets  all  about  it  and  takes  some  other  of  the 
infinite  variety  offered  him." 

"  Well,  but  he  can't  have  it  if  it's  not  in." 

"  Of   course  not — but  it's  not  *  in  '   because    there 
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have  been  so  few  copies  ordered  from  the  publisher. 
Of  books  published  by  some  firms  there  will  be 
twenty  copies  ordered  for  one  published  by  a  second- 
rate  establishment.  Therefore,  I  repeat,  if  people 
can't  get  the  book  from  the  libraries  they  don't  read 
it  (for  nobody  buys  novels  till  they  appear  in  a  cheap 
edition),  and  if  they  don't  ^^ad  it  how  can  they 
recommend  their  friends  to  ask  for  it — and  if  it's 
not  asked  for,  a  very  small  number  of  copies  sufiQce 
for  the  libraries.  It  gains  no  fame,  and  secures  only 
just  enough  sale  to  reimburse  the  publisher — perhaps. 
not  that." 

Dayrell  drew  a  long  breath,  and  remarked  in  a 
dreary  sort  of  way : 

"  Then  I  had  better  not  have  published  at  all  if 
I  couldn't  get  a  favoured  firm  to  do  the  needful. 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me  all  this  before,  my  dear  old 
boy." 

"  Because  I've  only  just  learnt  it  myself." 

"  But  the  reviewers  I  "  exclaimed  Dayrell,  with  re- 
turning animation." 

"  Ah,  the  reviewers  !  "  replied  his  friend.  *'  Just 
try  to  realize,  if  you  can,  what  the  position  and  con- 
dition of  a  reviewer  for  any  of  the  great  literary 
journals  is.  Think  of  the  enormous  flood  of  works 
of  every  description  constantly  issuing  from  the 
London  publishers'  alone,  all  pouring  in  upon  the 
*  Review  Department.'  How  is  it  possible  that  more 
than  a  very  few  can  be  read  with  any  attention,  even 
with  their  large  staff  of  reviewers,  or  that  any  coi.- 
VOL.  II.  20 
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siderable  number  can  really  be  read  at  all?  Yet 
even  that,  perhaps,  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  My  legal- 
literary  friend  when  I  was  asking  him  to  try  and  get 
—I  won't  say  a  favourable  notice,  but,  well,  what 
you  ask  for,  viz.,  attention,  fair  play — what  do  you 
think  he  answered  ?  '  The  thing  can't  be  done. 
If  Mr.  Dayrell  were  already  a  well-known  and 
eminent  writer,  he  would  be  secure  in  some  quarters, 
at  least,  of  fair  and  respectful  attention.  But  care- 
ful reviews  must  be  reserved  for  those  whose  names, 
or  very  exceptional  merits,  or  some  accidental  cir- 
cumstance, and  especially  whose  publishers,  entitle 
them  thereunto.'  *  But,'  said  I,  *  knowing  as  you  do 
the  real  merit  of  this  book  of  Dayrell's,  which  jou 
told  me  you  did,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  couldn't  you 
plead   for  a  good    notice    of    it  on  the  ground  of  an 

old    friend   having '      *  Yes,  yes,'  he  said,  '  that's 

a  different  thing.  I'll  gladly  do  my  best  for  your 
friend,  that  is,  for  yovu.''  " 

"  With  what  result  ?  "  inquired  Dayrell,  painfully 
interested. 

"  Something  of  this  kind,  I  fancy.  Imagine  a 
literary  sanctum — no  matter  where.  Much  over- 
worked and  worried  reviewer  seated  at  the  table. 
To  him  enters  legal-literary  friend,  saying,  '  Can  I 
speak  with  you  a  moment  ? '  '  By  all  means.  Sit 
down.  What  is  it  ? '  '  Can  you  give  this  book  a 
lift,  or  let  me  do  it  ?  Capital  book — well  deserves 
it.'  Reviewer  looks  at  it  hastily.  *  Rather  a  poor 
firm   on   the   title-page.      Besides,   we    have   had   to 
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praise  so  many  new  works  lately,  and  there  are  several 
more  that  must  be  cracked  up.  It  will  never  do  to 
be  glorifying  another  just  now  by  an  unknown  man. 
Do  you  know  the  author  ?  '  '  My  friend  does.' 
*Ah,  but  that's  a  long  way  off.  I'm  afraid  it  can't 
be  managed.  But  stay;  do  you  know  this  fellow?' 
putting  another  book  that  lay  beside  him  into 
my  friend's  hand.  *No — never  heard  of  him.'  *  Nor 
anybody  else  that  I  know  of,'  quoth  Reviewer.  '  So 
write  a  sharp  critique — pitch  into  him,  and  then  in 
our  next  issue  we  may  perhaps  squeeze  in  a  bit  of 
praise  for  your  much-deserving  client.'  My  friend 
thanks  Reviewer  and  retires.  But  unluckily  he  has 
still  a  little  conscience,  in  spite  of  the  hardening 
efifect  of  several  years'  reviewing  and  practice  at  the 
bar,  and  he  finds  the  book  just  given  him  so  clever 
and  sensible  that  he  is  unable  conscientiously  to 
discover  much  fault  with  it — can't  help,  in  fact, 
praising  it  rather  highly.  Result — balance  of  praise 
and  blame  disturbed  in  review  department  of  in- 
fluential literary  Leviathan,  and  the  necessary  con- 
sequence is,  that  your  book  is " 

"  Damned,"  interposed  Dayrell. 

"  No.  Regard  for  my  friend  prevents.  Another 
victim  is  selected,  and  you  are  put  up  with  a  lot  of 
other  rubbish  and  sent  to  the  second-hand  book- 
seller without  being  reviewed  at  all.  Remember,  my 
dear  fellow,  you  are  better  off  than  many  of  your 
fool-hardy  brethren.  Here's  another  little  scene  for 
your  consideration  : 

20—2 
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Critic's  Sanctum — to  him  enter  Editor,  "oat  of 
sorts  "  (troubled  with  indigestion,  or  liver,  or  east  wind). 

Editor,  "  Well,  what  about  this  book  ?  You've 
looked  at  it  ?  " 

Critic,  "  Yes,  good  book  certainly.  May  say, 
very  good." 

Editor,     "Oh  bother!     Don't  believe  it." 

Critic.  "Well,  no  doubt,  he's  a  novus  homo,  but 
there's   a  dash  and  '  go '   and  grasp  of --" 

Editor.  "  Xonsense !  My  dear  fellow,  you  are 
always  seeing  beauty  in  cabbage  stalks.  There 
canH  be  any  merit  in  that  rigmarole,  or  one  of  the 
leading  firms  would  have  taken  it.  Besides  we've 
praised  as  many  lately  as  we  dare.  You'll  ruin  the 
paper  if  it  once  loses  its  name  for  severity. 
*  Judex   damnatur   &c.'     Xow  let's  go   and  dine." 

Scene  closes.  So  much  for  Buckingham.  What 
does  it  matter  if  a  promising  young  life  is  ruined, 
so  that  the  paper  sells.  But  just  as  I  was 
leaving  my  legal-literary  amicus,  with  hearty 
thanks  for  all  his  valuable  hints,  he  turned  to  me 
and  said  quite  pathetically: 

"Xow  don't  think  hard  things  of  reviewers.  They 
are  a  much-oppressed  and  much-to-be-pitied  race  of 
men." 

"  Particularly,"  I  added,  "  when  they  let  a  good 
book  lie  unnoticed  for  months,  then  send  it  to  be 
sold,  subsequently  find  it  highly  praised  in  influen- 
tial quarters  and  much  sought  for.  What  happens 
then  ?  " 
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**  Oh,  then  the  publisher  or  author  writes  to  ask 
if  we  have  not  received  a  copy  and  why  we  haven't 
noticed  it,  whereupon  he  is  told  by  the  man  who 
does  the  lying  for  us,  that  it  has  never  been 
received,  or  has  been  mislaid,  or  if  his  conscience  is 
tender  he  says  it  can't  be  found,  which  is  quite 
true,  you  know,  and  that  the  editor  will  take  care, 
if  another  copy  is  sent,  that  it  shall  have  immediate 
attention." 

"  May  I  ask,"  quoth  I,  "  if  a  duplicate  copy  has 
often  to  be  sent  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  not  above  once  in  half  a  dozen  times. 
But  office  boys  are  much  given  to  literature,  if  at 
all  saleable.     It's   a  great  help  to  their  families." 

"  I  laughed,  shook  hands  and  retired,  with  a 
humble  conviction  that  editors  of  literary  journals 
should  be  forbidden  by  law — (i.e.  the  law  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  commandments) — to  receive  more 
books  for  review  than  they  can  honestly  read,  mark, 
and  fairly  criticize.  But  I  didn't  tell  my  critic 
friend  this,  only  laughed  in  a  time-serving,  hypo- 
critical fashion  and  came  away." 

Dayrell  couldn't  help  laughing  also,  in  spite  of 
his  vexation,  but  presently  said : 

"Yet  this,  after  all,  is  merely  your  own  invention. 
Things  can't  really  be  as  bad  as  that.  You  know 
you've  been  evolving  it  all  out  of  your  inner  con- 
sciousness." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  replied  his  friend,  seeing 
how  disgusted  and  melancholy   Dayrell  looked.     But 
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he  couldn't  help  adding :  "  I've  never  been  a  critic 
myself,  never  been  behind  the  scenes.  Eeviewers 
are  the  most  high-principled  of  men,  much  more  so 
than  tradesmen.  They  are  not  at  all  deluged  and  half- 
suffocated  with  new  books— never  see  books  on  their 
table,  month  after  month,  waiting  to  be  reviewed, 
till  they  are  sick  of  the  very  sight  of  them — are 
never  told  by  judicious  editors  that  it  will  never  do 
to  get  a  character  for  praising  all  the  books  sent  to 
them,  and  that  a  certain  proportion  must  always  be 
snubbed  and  shown  up,  irrespective  of  their  merits. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  ever  happens  of  course.  So 
don't  imagine  it,  my  dear  fellow.  Believe  in  the 
immaculate  virtue  and  justice  of  all  literary  journals 
and  their  editors,  and  that  they  dwell  in  a  garden 
of  Eden,  honest,  impartial,  naked  to  their  enemies, 
and,  in  their  innocence,  not  ashamed." 

"  You  have  so  poor  an  opinion,  Fred,  of  most  of 
your  fellow-creatures,"  said  Dayrell,  "  that  I  am  per- 
force reminded  of  the  reply  I  once  heard — and  you 
heard  too — a  lady  friend  of  mine  make  to  a  hand- 
some but  flippant  young  gentleman,  a  barrister  I 
think,  who  was  grievously  disparaging  the  fair  sex." 

"  And  she  replied — ?  " 

"  That  she  feared  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  his 
company.     Thereupon  he  subsided." 

"  Ha — very  good.  Yes,  very  good.  But  mark,  I 
have  a  better  opinion  at  least  of  reviewers  than 
you,  for  you  seem  always  to  forget  that  they 
don't   ask   authors   to    send    their    books   for  review. 
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The   authors   and  publishers  force   them  on  the    un- 
happy reviewers."  ^ 

"Yet  it  would  be  a  tolerably  bad  look-out  for  the 
latter   if  no  books   were   sent." 

"  True.  A  very  profitable  business  with  second-hand 
booksellers  would  then  be  knocked  on  the  head.  So 
reviewers  had  bettef  mind  their  P.'s  and  Q.'s.  I  only 
wish  you  to  remember  that  there's  no  breach  of  con- 
tract if  a  book  is  cut  up,  or  not  reviewed  at  all. 
Now  let  us  go  to  the  ladies,"  and  considering 
the  sentiments  entertained  by  the  last  speaker  to- 
wards one  of  those  ladies,  the  time  he  had  spent  in 
enlightening  or  misleading  his  friend  as  to  the 
secrets  of  publishing  and  reviewing,  was  certainly 
some  evidence,  as  he  justly  thought,  of  the  strength 
and   sincerity  of  his  friendship. 

Dayrell  was  less  cheerful  the  rest  of  the  evening 
than  his  visitor  or  his  sister.  A  sense  of  coming 
woe  once  more  oppressed  him.  Not  without  reason. 
Things  turned  out  very  much  as  his  friend  had 
foreshadowed.  Several  of  the  second-class  literary 
authorities  and  more  than  one  of  the  leading  pro- 
vincial journals  hailed  the  book  with  high  yet 
discriminating  praise  in  articles  that  showed  close 
attention  had  been  paid  to  it,  and  pains  taken  to 
do  it  full  justice.  The  writers  were  not  smothered 
in  new  publications  to  the  same  extent  as  the  lead- 
ing journals.  But  for  some  time  the  latter  were 
silent. 

Lady    Stella,   of    course,    received   ;m    early   copy ; 
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and  in  her  far-away  bower,  listening  to  the  hoarse 
dash  of  the  waves,  devoured  it  with  eagerness,  and 
on  the  whole  with  admiration  and  delight.  Much 
of  it  seemed  to  her,  as  to  Dayrell's  other  friends, 
witty  and  brilliant,  with  a  plot  and  a  pathos  in  por- 
tions, that  kept  up  a  deep  sustained  interest  and 
left  the  reader  with  a  moistened  eye.  But  the  state 
of  her  father's  health  and  his  feelings  towards  the 
author  would  have  made  it  most  unsafe  to  put  the 
book  itself  before  Sir  Michael,  without  a  high-class 
favourable  notice.  Yet  none  came.  And  still  she 
looked  and  watched  in  vain.  Dayrell,  and  his 
various  friends  also  snatched  up  these  journalistic 
arbiters  of  destiny  week   by  week,   or  day  by  day — 

"  And  gazed  along  the  dreary  plain  " — 

and  possessed  their  souls,  not  in  patience.  At 
length  one  of  the  great  arbiters  of  authors'  destinies 
gave  a  brief  notice  of  the  book,  in  which  among 
other  disparaging  remarks — (some  wise  and  some 
foolish) — but  without  a  word  of  praise,  the  reviewer 
called  the  hero  a  prig,  and  intimated  that  the 
author  himself  must  have  a  very  unsavoury  mind 
to  write  such  a  composition.  Lady  Stella,  seated  in 
a  quiet  corner  of  the  pier,  with  the  widely-circulated 
and  influential  journal  in  her  hands,  saw  the  name 
of  her  lover's  tale  among  the  "  Keviews,"  at  last; 
sat  a  little  while  full  of  the  ^'pleasures  of  hope," 
anticipating  a  treat,  and  in  glad  expectancy  asked 
''  what  were  the  wild  waves  saying  ? "  She  learnt 
too  soon  what  the    sneering    editorial   surges   in   the 
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printed  page  before  her  were  saying,  and  saying  it 
moreover,  to  a  listening  world.  She  sent  them 
swiftly  over  the  pier  railing  to  join  their  briny 
relations  murmuring  below,  cast  one  long  mournful 
look  across  the  ocean,  and  walked  home,  musing 
sadly  and  savagely  by  turns  on  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  man  to   man — and    to  woman. 

But  another  day  there  was  another  journal  in  her 
hands,  one  that  had  a  high  character  for  impar- 
tiality and  a  love  of  justice.  She  turned  eagerly, 
once  more  in  hope,  to  the  page  on  which  the  book 
was  noticed  and  read  as  follows  :  "  This  novel  has  a 
good  purpose  and  is  full  of  promise,  but  the  author 
has  much  to  learn.  To  go  fully  into  its  merits  and 
significance  would  occupy  far  more  time  and  space 
than  it  is  worth,  and  therefore  we  must  reluctantly 
forbear."  One  of  the  cruellest  cuts  of  all,  however, 
was  a  notice  in  which  the  reviewer  gave  the  outline 
of  the  story,  plot,  catastrophe,  and  all,  so  that  no 
well-regulated  novel-reader  could  possibly  feel  any 
intelligent  interest  in  reading  the  book  after  being 
told  its  mysteries. 

"For,"  as  Dayrell  bitterly  remarked  to  his  friend, 
"  This  process  of  evisceration  destroys  the  very  life 
of  a  tale.  Its  incidents  and  plot  should  illustrate 
and  gradually  develop  the  characters  and  purpose 
of  the  novel.  To  separate  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  book,  to  cut  out  perhaps  some  of  the  most  telling 
scenes,  and  hang  them  up  like  strings  of  tripe  in  a 
huckster's    shop,  is    handing  over  the  poor  author  to 
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be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  as  if  he  were  guilty 
of  double-dyed    treason  I  " 

"  Too  true,"  replied  Fred,  restraining  his  mirth 
at  the  conceit,  with  an  assumed  and  meditative  melan- 
choly. "  I  suppose  that's  why  you  were  always  so 
savage  with  Lamb  for  writing  those  '  Tales  from 
Shakespeare.' " 

"  Of  course.  It's  a  shameful  book,  and  reading 
it  when  a  boy,  spoiled  my  pleasure  in  reading 
Shakespeare   himself,    for    many    a    day." 

Dayrell  was  engaged  in  perusing  these  tormenting 
notices  about  the  same  time  that  his  Star-Queen 
bent  over  them  with  aching  heart ;  and  possibly 
some  wild  "  brain-waves,"  from  each  other's  material 
organ  of  thought,  in  addition  to  their  own  sad 
secret  musings,  disturbed  their  rest  that  night. 
But  then, — 

"  There  is  a  day  of  sunny  rest 

For  every  dark  and  troubled  niglit, 
And  {rrief  may  bide  an  evening  guest, 

But  joy  will  come  with  morning  light  "— 

in  the  shape  of  some  of  the  aforesaid  second-class 
reviewers.  Not  very  great  joy,  but  soothing  and 
consolatory. 

Still,  in  answer  to  repeated  inquiries,  it  was  said 
the  book  didn't  "  go."  Nobody  appeared  par- 
ticularly interested  in  it.  Few  had  heard  of  it. 
The  fortunate  few  who  did  get  it  from  the  libraries 
by  dint  of  persevering  application,  were  enthusiastic 
in    their    praise;     but    the    friends    to    whom    they 
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praised  it  applied  for  it  in  vain,  till  wearied  by 
delay,  just  as  Dayrell's  friend  had  warned  him, 
they  ceased  to  put  it  on  their  list  and  forgot  all 
about   it. 

Still  there  were  three  mighty  journalistic  poten- 
tates left  who  had  not  yet  spoken.  One  never  did 
speak — quietly  ignored  it.  Perhaps  the  office-boy 
and  his  family  much  enjoyed  its  perusal — or  at  least 
the  money  it  fetched  at  a  second-hand  bookstall. 
Another  reviewer,  on  being  reminded  of  the  book 
by  the  author's  friend  or  the  publisher,  gave  it  a 
clear  column  of  satirical  censure  and  keen-witted 
abuse,  which  Dayrell's  friends  assured  him  was 
almost  better  than  praise  in  such  a  quarter,  and 
certainly  far  better  than  being  ignored  altogether. 
Dayrell  couldn't  quite  see  it — nor  could  his  lady- 
love. The  third,  a  very  high-class  organ,  about 
eight  months  after  publication,  on  a  second  copy 
being  furnished,  gave  a  remarkably  thoughtful  and 
appreciative  review  a  column  and  a  half  long,  which 
if  it  had  appeared  within  a  month  or  two  of  the 
issue  of  the  book,  would  have  more  than  half  made 
its  fortune.  But  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  much  use. 
The  tide  had  rolled  by.  Innumerable  other  books 
of  equal  or  greater  interest  were  pouring  from  the 
press,  and  any  would-be  readers  of  Dayrell's  pro- 
duction had  now  no  difficulty  in  getting  their  wants 
supplied  from  the  great  circulating  libiary  shelves, 
for  scarcely  anybody  was  inquiring  for  it. 

So    Stella,  unenlightened   like    Fred    EUerslie    and 
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her  lover,  mused  upon  these  phenomena  mournfully, 
two  lines  in  his  dramatic  poem  which  he  once 
quoted  to  her  while  he  was  composing  it  were  now 
continually  haunting  her. 

"I  make  more  friends  than  I  can  keep — and  Love 
Is  born  and  nnrsed  in  Ignorance  .   .   .   .  " 

*'  Ah ! "  she  said  to  herself,  "  perhaps  I  thought 
this  young  man  was  greater,  wiser  than  he  is." 

Dayrell  also  mused,  and  said  to  khnseU,  as  he 
clenched  his  hands  till  the  blood  started  from  his 
finger-tips,  "  Oh,  how  could  I  ever  have  been  so  mad 
a  fool  as  to  attempt  to  win  a  name  and  keep  a 
woman's  heart  by  play  or  novel-writing !  " 

"But,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  his  sympathetic  friend, 
inadvertently,  the  next  time  they  met,  while  his 
mother  and  sisters  warmly  echoed  the  remark,  "  your 
dramatic  poem  is  a  far  finer  thing  than  this  novel. 
We  can't  get  any  publisher  to  take  it  at  his  own 
risk,  and  all  available  spare  funds  have  been  used 
up  in  the  *  novel '  enterprise.     But " 

*'  The  deuce  they  have  !  "  exclaimed  Dayrell,  guess- 
ing for  the  first  time  the  generous  part  these 
friends  had  been  playing  in  order  to  secure  the 
appearance  of  the  novel. 

"  But,"  continued  Ellerslie,  calmly,  "  we  are  going 
to  invite  some  cultivated  lovers  of  the  Muse  to  join 
in  subscribing  for  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to 
allow  of  our  going  to  press  with  it — and  once 
printed,  your  fame  and  your  ha^Dpiness  are  secured 
for  life.     Don't  stare — or  swear.     I  assure  you  in  all 
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sober  earDest,  three  or  four  very  high  authorities 
have  declared  that  it  must  see  the  light." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Dayrell.  "  Xow  understand — 
you  are,  all  of  you,  the  finest  and  most  generous 
fellows  that  ever  walked,  either  at  Oriel,  or  in  any 
saints'  shoes,  before  or  since  the  Deluge,  dead  or 
living.  But  for  all  that,  somebody  is  going  to  have 
back  every  penny  they've  spent  on  my  wretched 
romance.  I  will  have  nothing  more,  myself,  to  do 
with  publishing,  or  composing  either,  though  the 
world,  i.e.,  my  world,  may  go  to  the  devil  in  con- 
sequence, and  take  me  with  it." 

Accordingly,  he  compelled  EUerslie  to  make  his 
friends  take  back  every  shilling  they  had  clubbed  to 
pay  "  the  rapacious  publisher,"  but  in  return  they 
did  make  Dayrell  hand  over  to  them  unconditionally 
the  MS.  of  his  dramatic  poem.  Thereupon  they 
had  a  reading  of  it  during  three  evenings  in  the 
rooms  of  one  of  the  Fellows  of  Oriel.  At  the  con- 
clusion most  of  the  company  were  enthusiastic,  and 
they  soon  got  enough  names  as  subscribers  to  bring 
it  out  in  handsome  form.  But  its  appearance  was 
not  till  many  months  later  than  the  epoch  of  the 
present  "Dead  Sea  apple"  season. 

Kather  more  favourable  notice  was  taken  of  this 
literary  venture  than  of  the  other.  It  was  full  of 
passion  and  power,  with  scenes  of  singular  beauty 
and  dramatic  force,  and  whenever  an  unbiassed  re- 
viewer took  the  requisite  time  to  read  and  study  it, 
he  could  in  no  wise  forbear  giving  it  hearty  praise. 
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But  the  usual  difficulties  were  in  even  greater  force 
•with  a  dramatic  poem  than  a  novel,  and  hence  it 
get  but  scant  attention  in  reviews,  and  few 
readers  beyond  the  Oxford  subscribers  and  their 
friends.  It  was  sent  to  Stella — she  knew  not  by 
whom — but  it  came  at  an  unpropitious  moment,  as 
will  be  presently  seen — long  after  she  had  ceased 
caring  greatly  for  the  honour  that  "  comes  from 
men,"  and  had  given  up  looking  for  and  reading 
"Notices  of  the  Press,"  in  deadly  disgust. 

One  word  in   regard  to    all    this   question   of  criti- 
cism and  reviewing  before  quitting  it. 

In  later  and  calmer  moods,  when,  through  the 
lapse  of  time  and  growth  of  wisdom,  the  sting  of 
disappointment  and  indignation  at  what  he  deemed 
unjust  and  cruel  treatment,  had  ceased  to  pain, 
Dayrell  doubtless  saw  plainly  enough  that  rubbish, 
whether  in  literary  or  material  form,  must  be 
made  away  with.  He  also  saw  that  if  on  the  one 
hand  some  "  Snarley-Yow  "  of  a  reviewer  likes  nothing 
better  than  "  cutting-up  "  an  unfortunate  author,  and 
grieves  when  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  praise,  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  a  merciful 
or  kind-hearted  critic  to  praise  where  he  ought  to 
censure,  and  spare  when  he  should  smite.  No  doubt 
there  is  much  to  be  said,  at  the  right  time,  on  the 
one  hand,  regarding  the  immense  responsibility  de- 
volviug  on  men  who  undertake  to  pass  judgments 
on  all  the  books  sent  to  them  for  review — ^judgments 
which  may  exert   a  wholly  incalculable  influence  on 
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the  usefulness  and  happiness,  perhaps  on  the  whole 
lives  of  the  authors — and  on  the  other  band,  as 
regards  the  general  incompetency  or  temporary  un- 
fitness of  the  reviewer  for  his  work.  Many  a  novel 
"  with  a  purpose  "  unquestionably  comes  under  the 
notice  of  regular  hack  critics  who  are  utterly  in- 
capable of  appreciating  that  purpose,  even  if  they 
came  to  the  consideration  of  it  (which  circumstances 
can  rarely  permit  them  to  do)  in  a  suitable  frame 
of  mind.  They  know,  moreover,  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  novel-reading  public  want  to  be  amused  rather 
than  instructed ;  and,  as  DayreU's  friend  said  to  him, 
"  London  critics'  heads  are  probably  full  of  anything 
rather  than  sermons — except,  of  course,  on  Sunday. 
Serious  thought  of  any  kind  is  not  germane  to  the 
hack  critic  mind.  London,  my  dear  boy,  remember, 
is  altogether  wordly-minded — which  is  very  naughty 
of  it — but  really  the  Clubs  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  theatres,  the  drawing-rooms,  the  dinners,  the 
Stock  Exchange,  Mark  and  Mincing  Lanes,  as  well 
as  Philistine  '  villa-dom,'  are  sufficient  to  imbue  the 
human  soul  with  an  overpowering  and  exclusive 
interest  in  this  present  world.  Only  an  earthquake, 
a  la  Lisbon,  a  devastating  pestilence,  a  foreign 
successful  invasion,  or  an  insurrection  of  the  un- 
employed and  *  dangerous '  classes  (not  of  the 
political  but  social  Parisian  type),  with  a  nice 
little  Eeign  of  Terror  to  follow,  would  suffice 
to  spiritualize  London  society,  whether  of  high 
or    low     degree.      Blame     not     professional     critics. 
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then,  if  they  snub  or  satirize  '  novels  with  a 
purpose.' " 

"But,  Ellerslie,  after  all,  the  use  of  Fiction  for 
didactic  and  propagandist  purposes  surely  needs  no 
vindication.  Worldly-minded  as  you  and  the  critics 
are,  you  know  well  it  has  been  consecrated  to  that 
object  by  the  example  of  the  wise  and  good  in  every 
age,  especially  by  what  I  should  call  the  Highest 
authority,  eighteen  centuries  ago.     Nicld  wahr  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose,"  answered  Ellerslie,  "  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  original  use  of  fiction  undoubtedly 
was  to  convey  religious  instruction,  political  or  moral 
teaching,  and  to  preserve  historical  records.  But 
Fiction-writing  has  now  become  a  branch  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  should  be  perpetrated  only  in  an  artistic 
spirit." 

"Woe  betide  the  novel-writer  who  plies  his  task 
under  any  meaner  inspiration." 

"  Glad  you've  grace  enough  to  see  that." 

"  And  have  you  grace  enough,  Saint  Frederic,  to 
see  that  if  it  be  inartistic  to  have  a  lot  of  *  moral ' 
in  one's  tale,  John  Bunyan  was  an  inartistic  duffer, 
and  the  grandest  Fiction  in  the  English  language  is 
not  a  true  work  of  Art." 

"  Oh,  come — I  don't  say  that.  And  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that  the  employment  of  Fiction  for  mere 
amusement  is  a  product  of  modern  and  a  rather 
debased  civilization — too  often  degraded  by  an  utter 
disregard  of  both  the  rules  and  the  spirit  of  all  true 
Art." 
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"  And  remember,"  rejoined  Dayrell,  *'  that  if  I 
grant  fiction-writing  for  mere  amusement  to  be  not 
only  legitimate  when  really  artistic,  but  in  these 
days  of  worry,  sickness  and  care,  often  highly  bene- 
ficial, pray  observe  that  this  gives  no  ground  for 
finding  fault  with  the  rock  from  which  the  modern 
product  is  hewn,  or  for  exclaiming  to  '  Fiction 
weighted  with  a  moral,'  *  What  doest  thou  here  ? '  " 

"  Granted." 

"  Then  stand  up  before  the  world  like  a  man,  and 
say  that  parables  to  the  end  of  Time  should  be 
welcome,  and  are  blessed  to  the  elect." 

"  Xo  doubt ;  but  London  reviewers  are  not  of  the 
elect,  and  I  fear  cannot  inherit  the  blessing." 

"  Then,  may  be,  they  will  in  due  time  appro- 
priate the  other  thing." 

"  Don't  curse  them." 

"  Xo  need.  They  do  it  themselves.  I  merely 
prophesy.  And  as  they  are  sm-e  of  retribution,  I 
freely  forgive  them  all." 

"Grenerous  Soul.  That  is  the  true  Christian 
Spirit." 

''  Yes.  For  was  it  not  Christ  who  said,  '  With 
what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  unto 
you  again  ? '  Let  wife-beaters,  vivisectionists,  and 
critics   lay  that  lesson  to  heart." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

As  time  went  on,  and  it  was  decreed  by  the  doctors 
that  Sir  Michael  Ronhead  ought  to  remain  in  the 
south,  the  learned  professor  decided  it  was  necessary 
for  his  own  complete  recovery  also  to  remain  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  He  was  happier  than  ever  in 
his  life  before,  except  when  he  had  been  an  under- 
graduate of  his  University  ;  for  in  conversing  with 
the  Lady  Stella,  and  instructiag  her  in  scientific 
mysteries,  he  was  not  only  enjoying  the  society  of 
a  very  charming  girl,  but  renewing  all  the  happi- 
ness of  his  own  brilliant  scientific  career.  She,  for 
her  part,  found  his  conversation  and  instruction 
perfectly  enchanting — for  a  time.  It  was  an  im- 
mense relief  to  her,  the  not  having  to  bother 
herself  about  such  difficult  questions  as  those  of 
reconciling  the  facts  of  the  Universe  and  the 
revelations  of  Science  with  the  religious  ideas  in 
which  Wilfrid  Dayrell  was  so  much  interested. 
With  the  professor,  all  such  troublesome  problems 
were  calmly  relegated  to  the  domain  of  "the 
Unknown  and  the  Unknowable,"  and  her  restless 
aspiring  intellect  found  a  tranquil  and  soaring  satis- 
faction in  pursuing  its  discoveries,  under  the 
professor's  masterly   guidance,   among  the  wonderful 
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laws  and  harmonious  revelations  of  Nature.  She 
didn't  admit,  even  to  herself — probably  was  scarcely 
conscious,  except  once  or  twice — that  she  was 
pleased  to  find  her  father  must  remain  at  the  sea- 
side, if  only  because  she  would  not  be  brought  into 
Dayrell's  neighbourhood  by  returning  to  Hurstleigh 
Manor.  She  knew  too  well  how  completely  all  her 
present  tranquillity  would  be  overthrown  if  she 
came  once  more  under  that  young  enthusiast's 
influence,  and  the  very  depth  and  tenderness  of 
affection  for  him  which,  nursed  by  Pity,  still  dwelt 
in  the  recesses  of  her  heart,  made  her  shrink  fi'om 
the  thought  of  having  her  whole  mind  and  life 
once  more  thrown  into  disorder — her  soul  distracted 
alike  by  the  opposing  claims  of  affection  for  her 
father  and  her  lover,  and  by  the  conflicting  views 
of  scientific  serenity  on  the  one  hand,  of  religious 
wrestlings  on  the  other. 

How  long  her  lingering  romantic  affection  for 
the  unfortunate  poet  at  Aldclyffe  Priory  would 
have  baflSed  the  brilliant  and  hitherto  rather 
successful  philosophers  wooing,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
So  far  as  that  affection  rested  upon  the  intellectual 
supremacy  of  her  younger  lover,  no  doubt  it  had 
received  a  severe  shock,  not  only  from  his  failure 
to  take  the  world  by  storm  with  his  first  publica- 
tions, but  also  by  the  singular  force  and  brilliancy 
of  his  elder  rival's  sparkling  and  incisive  intellect. 
But  the  "Deus  ex  machina''  was  about  to  inter- 
pose in  this  fateful  contest,    no  less   decisively  than 
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the  Homeric  gods  when  the  prize  of  victory  hung 
in  trembling  balance  under  Ilium's  walls.  Sir 
Michael,  seeing  the  scorn  with  which  his  handsome 
daughter  had  long  treated  any  scion  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, even  an  eldest  son,  who  might  approach  to 
do  her  homage,  (she  had  actually  serious  thoughts 
of  following  Mrs.  Dayrell's  example  and  dropping  her 
courtesy  title,)  and  seeing  further  that  she  was 
evidently  as  deeply  interested  in  the  conversation 
as  gratified  by  the  attentions  of  the  great  scientist, 
resolved  to  bring  matters  to  a  favourable  termina- 
tion before  his  own  frail  tenure  of  life  was  snapped. 
He  knew  his  life  was  fast  nearing  its  close,  and 
one  morning  he  called  her  into  his  room  and  told 
her  so,  adding  :  "  I  don't  like  leaving  you,  my  girl, 
without  such  a  protector  as  a  worthy  husband 
would  be  to  you.  Can't  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  take  that  eminent  professor  '  for  better,  for 
worse '  ?  He  is  very  much  in  love  with  you,  and 
has  spoken  to  me.  It  would  be  a  comfort  to  your 
old  father,  before  he  goes,  to  know  you  were  in 
such  safe  keeping,  since  you  seem  determined  not  to 
marry  into  the  rank  of  life  in  which  you  were  born." 

No  answer.  Possibly  Stella  longed  for  an  instant 
to  reply,  "  I've  heard  he  was  married  once  before. 
Perhaps  he  killed  his  first  wife,  papa,  and  it  might 
be  risky  to  give  him  another  chance ; "  but  her  old 
sauciness  cowered  before  the  pallid,  shrunken  face 
gazing  on  her.  So  she  was  silent,  and  the  aged 
invalid  spoke  again. 
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"  Come,  don't  be  afraid  to  speak  your  mind  to 
the  old  man,"  and  tie  took  her  hand  kindly. 
"  You  have  been  a  good,  affectionate  daughter, 
dear,  and  I  want  to  see  you  happily  settled  in  life 
before  I  die.  I  know  you  think  a  deal  about  in- 
tellect, and  brains,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Well,  if  ever  a  fellow  had  a  head  on  his  shoulders, 
I'm    hanged     if     that    scientific    gentleman    doesn't 

mount    up   aloft What's    the    matter,    dear?     I 

shan't  be  with  you  much  longer.  Can't  you  just 
whisper   a  word  and   say " 

"  Father,  father,"  said  Stella,  stifling  a  sob, 
"don't  talk  like  that.  You  are  not  going  away 
from  me,  and  I  don't  want  to  go — away — from  you. 
And  I  know  you  wouldn't  wish  me  to  marry  unless 
my  whole  heart  went  with  those  awful  promises  at 
the  altar." 

"  No,  no,  my  child.  I  wouldn't  have  you  marry 
unless — there,    don't    cry.     I    thought  you  liked    and 

admired     Professor so    much    that — well,    well 

— we'll  leave  it.     I'm  not   gone  yet." 

But  ere  another  morning  dawned,  a  little  before 
the  first  faint   flush  of  day,  he    heard 

"     .     .     .     the  angels  call  his  soul," 

and  Stella  woke  to  learn  he  was  gone  from  earth 
— would  never  plead  with  her,  speak  to  her  in  this 
life  again.  Gone,  without  one  farewell  kiss  or 
word. 

At  first  she  felt  stunned — couldn't  lift  up  her  head 
to   look   Death    in    the    face.     Here,    to    her   intense 
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and,  for  a  few  hours,  passionate  sorrow,  she  found 
herself,  for  the  first  time  since  she  lost  her  mother 
when  a  child,  confronted  with  one  of  those  stern 
and  solemn  facts  of  existence,  perhaps  the  sternest 
and  in  some  aspects  the  most  awful  of  all  those 
facts,  for  which  she  felt  she  had  no  explanation, 
no  consolation  in  heaven  or  on    earth. 

Once  again,  also,  she  found  she  was  utterly  alone. 
It  was  a  terrible  trial,  and  its  influence  went  far  and 
wide  within  the  sphere  of  her  whole  life  and  being. 

She  would  see  no  one  except  her  aunt  and  cousin, 
and  them  only  at  meals,  while  the  preparations  for 
removing  her  beloved  fathers  remains  to  the  ances- 
tral vault  of  his  sires  at  Hurstleigh  Manor  were 
being  pressed  forward.  She  was  touched,  and  yet 
irritated  and  vexed    when    she  heard   that    Professor 

had   called  and  left  a  message    with    her  aunt 

of  tender  and  respectful  sympathy ;  but  she  was  in 
no  mood  for  being  either  courted  or  pitied.  Her 
heart  was  in  the  darkened  room  where  all  that  re- 
mained on  earth  of  the  father  she  had  loved  so 
sincerely  lay  in  funereal  gloom.  If  any  ray  of  com- 
fort momentarily  glanced  into  her  mind,  it  was  when 
she  dwelt  on  returning  at  least  for  a  time  to  the 
home  of  her  childhood,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aldclyffe  Priory,  where  the  happiest  hours  of  her 
life  had  been  passed,  and  where  her  thoughts  had 
been  lifted  above  the  changes  of  Time  to  "  things 
unseen." 

Yet  she  could  not  but  be  conscious  that  some  not 
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inconsiderable  change  had  passed  over  her  during 
the  eighteen  months  she  had  been  absent  from  her 
home — a  change  she  could  not  understand  or  explain. 
If  the  truth  must  be  told,  it  was  by  no  means  a 
change  for  the  better.  She  had  been  surfeited  with 
admiration,  which  she  had  allowed  herself  to  enjoy, 
as  her  pride  or  self-respect  and  keen  sense  of  satire 
had  never  before  permitted  ;  for  it  had  been  a  refuge 
from  the  sad  and  weary  thoughts  which  beset  her 
at  the  bedside  of  her  father,  or  from  the  wretchedly 
conflicting  emotions  caused  by  filial  affection  for  the 
invalid  constantly  with  her,  and  her  still  existing 
romantic  attachment  to  another  sufferer  far  away. 
Moreover,  she  had  lost,  by  leaving  her  country  home 
for  a  season,  all  the  healthy  and  beneficent  influ- 
ences of  home  duties  and  '*  Grood  Samaritan  "  diver- 
sions. She  could  no  longer  sally  forth  among  those 
whom  she  had  learned  to  recognize  as  her  "  neigh- 
bours," the  labourers'  wives  and  children  on  her 
fathers  estate  and  in  the  village — no  longer  come 
as  she  not  seldom  had  done  when  occasion  served, 
like  a  ministering  angel  to  them  in  their  sorrows 
and  sicknesses,  privations  and  joys,  few  as  these 
last  might  be,  yet  which  would  have  been  fewer  still 
but  for  Lady  Stella's  thoughtful  though  irregular 
sympathy.  That  sympathy  had  indeed  been  some- 
what capriciously  and  fitfully  shown  ;  yet  when  the 
poor  wives  and  mothers  and  shame-faced  children 
no  longer  heard  the  rustling  of  her  dainty  apparel, 
nor  saw  now  and  then  the  kindly,  if  decidedly  haughty, 
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expression  in  the  "good  young  lady's"  eye — when 
there  was  no  compassionate  heart  at  the  Manor 
House  to  lighten  their  sorrows  or  increase  their  joys, 
or  intercede  for  them  in  their  "  troubles,"  life  was 
a  far  heavier  burden  to  the  labouring  poor  in  the 
Hui'stleigh  parish,  as  well  as  to  the  aged  vicar,  from 
whom  those  poor  derived  at  any  time  but  little 
comfort,  but  who  had  received  much  himself  from 
the  Squire's  abundant  hospitalities. 

Thus  while  there  were  many  adverse  influences 
now  at  work  to  draw  the  eccentric  young  lady  down 
to  a  lower  level  of  character  and  conduct,  some  of 
the  best  and  noblest  of  former  days  were  removed. 
Moreover,  if  the  general  homage  which  had  fed  her 
vanity  and  self-consciousness,  and  therefore  developed 
the  germs  of  selfishness,  always  ready  (according  to 
moral  philosophers  and  general  experience,  to 
spring  to  life  in  every  human  heart),  was  demoral- 
izing in  one  direction,  the  particular  homage  of 
the  great  and  brilliant  scientist  was  in  another 
respect  far  more  mischievous.  It  flattered  her  vanity 
and  gratified  her  pride  incomparably  more  than  any 
attention  she  had  ever  yet  received ;  while  his  con- 
versation cut  her  more  efifectually  loose  from  those 
loftier  realms  of  thought  and  aspiration  whither  Day- 
rell's  influence  had  been  encouraging  her  to  wander, 
than  even  all  the  previous  influences  exerted  on  her 
eager  and  restless  soul.  Without  any  thorough  or 
systematic  education,  and  being  extremely  impres- 
sionable,    she    was     naturally     more     easily    wafted 
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hither  and  thither  by  the  varying  currents  of  opinion 
and  emotion  which  filled  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere in  which  she  lived.  Hence  that  keen-sighted, 
pert,  and  satirical  little  cousin  of  hers,  Miss  Francej*, 
one  day  actually  hinted  that  she  might  easily  have 
been  (in  a  former  state  of  existence)  that  too  fas- 
cinating and  destructive  idol  of  some  exasperated  and 
despairing  lover  who,  she  had  been  told,  erroneously, 
once  flung  himself  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  exchdm- 
ing,  *'  0  semper  varium  et  mutabile  femina  I  "  To 
all  these  deteriorating  influences  her  father's  re- 
moval opposed  a   chastening  power. 

How  had  it  been  going  all  this  time  with  the 
inner  life  and  moral  being  of  the  captive  knight  a^ 
the  Priory  ?  Well  the  answer  would  be  much  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  individual  asking- 
such  an  unimportant  question.  If  that  individual 
regarded  all  belief  in  a  personal  Grod,  all  trust  in 
a  wise  and  loving  Providence,  as  weak  and  foolish, 
he  would  think  Dayrell  during  that  last  year  and  a 
half,  had  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  ;  for  the 
young  man  had  actually  become  increasingly  con- 
vinced that  not  a  sparrow  dies  nor  a  man  is  crippled, 
nay  that  not  a  creature  lives  or  moves,  suflers  or  is 
glad,  except  by  the  Will  or  permission,  and  the  con- 
stant Providence  of  a  loving  personal  God.  But  that 
was  not  all,  perhaps  not  the  worst  of,  the  mis- 
chief. Dayrell,  wonderful  to  say,  had  been  growing 
fanatical    in    his    interpretation     of    the    injunction, 
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"  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are 
of  the  world,"  and  growing  "  morbidly  ascetic  "  they 
would  have  said — some  did  say,  even  amoDg  his 
much-valued  and  generous  Oxford  chums.  Ellerslie 
was  accordingly  deputed  to  visit  and  tone  him  up 
a  bit.  But  before  going  down  to  the  Priory,  having 
learned  a  little  about  his  old  friend's  love-sorrows 
from  Ellen  Dayrell,  he  ran  down  to  the  fatal 
watering-place,  learnt  all  he  could  from  another  old 
Oxford  friend,  the  incumbent  of  one  of  the  churches 
there,  and  brought  back  unsatisfactory  news  to  that 
young  lady.  *' There's  no  doubt,  Miss  Dayrell,  that 
Lady  Stella  is  flirting  away  at  express  train  speed  in 
all  that  heartless  and  abandoned  society,"  quoth 
Fred,  as  he  walked  with  his  fiancee  in  the  Priory 
grounds  ;  "  particularly  with  a  certain  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor. ...  I  saw  her  at  it  with  mine  own 
eyes." 

Later  in  the  day,  by  Mrs.  Dayrell's  advice,  he 
gave  her  son  just  a  slight,  very  slight,  hint  as  to 
what  he  saw  and  heard,  but  soon  turned  the  conversa- 
tion to  the  object  of  his  visit,  viz.,  Wilfrid's  asceti- 
cism : 

"You  are  carrying  matters  to  a  ridiculous  ex- 
treme, my  dear  fellow.  You  are  not  gaining  ground 
— not  looking  as  well  as  you  did" — he  remarked, 
'•'  and  we  feel  our  character  as  well  as  your  recovery 
is  at  stake.  We  are  discredited  (or  should  be  if  the 
facts  were  known  at  Oriel)  by  continuing  to  be  on 
intimate  terms  with  you." 
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"  Hold  hard  there  !  "  cried  Dayrell.  ''  Oriel  has 
never  had  greater  reason  to  be  proud  of  any  of  her 
sons  than  of  Newman,  Pusey,  Hurrell  Froude,  Keble, 
Manning,  &c.  These  men,  and  many  of  their  wor- 
thiest followers,  have  certainly  been  men  and  women 
who  '  loved  not  the  world '  in  the  sense  the  apostle 
meant.  Neither  the  world,  the  flesh,  or  the  devil 
have  been  their  masters.  I  am  only  determined 
they  shan't  be  mine.*' 

"  An  heroic  resolve,"  remarked  Ellerslie,  drily. 
"  And  of  course  I  think  you,  as  you  must  think 
yourself,  rather  a  fine  fellow  to  be  in  such  company. 
Now  be  'asy,"  he  continued,  as  Dayrell  raised  one 
of  his  crutches  menacingly,  adding  in  an  undertone, 
"  ^  Shouldered  his  crutch  and  showed  how  fields  were 
won.'  Excuse  the  liberty,  but  may  I  speak  out  like 
a  free  Briton  ?  Very  well,  then — look  here.  Of 
course  we  quite  admit  you've  had  an  immense  deal 
to  put  up  with,  and  have  done  a  rare  lot  of  good 
work,  and  have  shown  a  wonderful  lot  of  pluck. 
But  if  you  are  looking  out  for  '  counsels  of  perfec- 
tion,' Dayrell,  and  are  going  in  for  genuine  saint- 
ship,  don't  you  think  there's  a  better  path  open  to 
you  than  all  this  '  Love-not-the-world  '-and-mortifi- 
cation  business  ?  " 

"  And,  pray,  what  is  the  path  your  carnal  mind 
suggests  ?  " 

"  Why,  *  sweeping  under  the  door-mat,'  which  in 
your  case  might  be  (if  I  may  speak  frankly),  the 
giving    up    grumbling,    and    finding    fault    whenever 
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there's  a  cloud  over  the  sun.  ...  I  know  the 
temptation  must  be  terrible  under  present  circum- 
stances, but  then  we  used  to  think  our  beloved  old 
Growler  a  little  marred  by  this  dismal  habit  the 
otherwise  perfect  symmetry  of  his  character,  even 
at  Oriel.  And  hence  I  opine  there  must  be  a  deep- 
rooted  tendency  thereto  in  our  poet's  nature  which 
requires  sweeping  out.  .  .  .  We  even  say  that 
Byron's  influence   must  have  been  prejudicial." 

"Did  our  Oriel  clique  send  you  here,"  inquired 
Dayrell,  calmly,  "  to  offer  this  valuable  suggestion  ?  " 

"No;  that  would  have  been  cowardly.  I  devote 
myself,  med  sponte,  to  the  infernal  gods.  But  mind, 
I  shouldn't  have  offered  said  suggestion  now,  had 
you  not  been  going  in  for  growth,  spiritual  perfec- 
tion, and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  And,  joking  apart, 
Dayrell,  I  do  honestly  believe  you'll  get  *  nearer  the 
Throne,'  as  the  darkies  say,  by  that  line  than  by 
all  these  fads  about  mortification  of  the  flesh,  and 
self-denial,  as  you  call  it,  but  which  may  easily  be- 
come '  each-other  denial  '  when  combined  with 
growling  and  fault-finding  and  making  everybody 
round  you  uncomfortable.  Heavens  !  what  would 
the  shade  of  your  great  ancestor  say  to  you  on  those 
points  if  he  caught  you  on  the  ramparts  some  frosty 
night  at  Elsinore ;  I  do  believe  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  your  mother  and  sisters,  or  if  you  had  been  in 
lodgings,  you'd  have  given  me  this  morning  only 
dry  bread  and  milk-and-water  for  breakfast !  " 

"  Ha !    ha !    ha ! "    exclaimed    Dayrell,    with    such 
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a  laugh  as  his  mother  and  sisters,  in  an  adjoining 
room,  hadn't  heard  from  him  since  Sir  Michael 
Ronhead  left  Hurstleigh.  Fred  Ellerslie,  much 
delighted,  looked  on  with  a  mild  complacent  grin. 
"  But  you  don't  mean,  Fred,  I  have  all  my  life 
been  given  to  morbid  views  of  things  in  general, 
and  making  people  uncomfortable  ?  " 

"  Oh,  rather.  But  take  heart.  You  must  be 
nearly  fit  for  canonization,  when  you  take  my 
wormwood  and  gall  so  sweetly." 

"Yes — I  feel  the  'aureole'  already  coming  round 
my  brows,"  replied  his  friend.  "  It  is  well  to  be 
humble.  But  then  you  see  I  remembered  (as  we 
are  on  Bible  topics)  that  it  would  have  been 
better,  once,  even  for  a  mighty  prophet,  if  he  had 
hearkened  to  an  ass." 

"But  then,  you  also  see,  it  is  proverbially 
difficult  to  have  faith  in  one's  near  relations," 
cried  Ellerslie,  chuckling  in  his  turn,  as  the  butler 
entered  and  announced  dinner. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  general 
enjoyment,  but  the  next  morning,  when  the  young 
men  were  having  a  little  chat  before  Fred  left,  he 
said,  "  I  hope  you  realize  the  fact  that  in  my 
secret  soul  I  admire  much  of  your  mortification 
theory  ?  "  "  Aye,  aye,"  replied  Dayrell  cheerily,  "  I 
don't  think  we  differ  so  much  about  that  after  all, 
and  I'll  pamper  the  flesh  when  needful.  But,  of 
course,  those  fellows  who  think  that  the  great 
object  of  life  should  be  to  enjoy  it,  and  not  trouble 
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oneself  about  what  one  can't  see,  feel,  or  taste,  will 
think  all  my  present  views  folly,  and  myself  cracked." 
Then  he  couldn't  forbear  quoting  from  what  Fred 
satirically  called  that  "  everlasting  yea,"  adding, 
"  I've  no  doubt  you  do  think  me  a  fool,  old  fellow, 
but  Carlyle  would  tell  you,  perhaps,  that  I  was 
progressing  towards  '  The  golden  mountain-tops, 
where  dwell  the  Spirits  of  the  Dawn.'  Have  faith 
in  Evolution,  not  merely  from  apes  to  man,  but 
from  Man  to  God.  Then  you  might  see  in  the 
change  wrought  on  this  crippled  youth  here  — " 
(•*  Why  don't  you  say  *  this  'ere  crippled  youth  '  ?  " 
interjected  his  friend  "  in  a  low  tone,"  as  Dayrell 
frowningly  remarked,  but  calmly  continued  :)  '*  you 
would  see  in  his  change  of  mood  a  sure  develop- 
ment and  growth  towards  the  lofty  end  for  which 
he  was  created.  Such  benighted  fanatics,  unlike  my 
frivolous  friends,  accept  the  painful  discipline,  *  the 
Worship  of  Sorrow,'  to  which  most  people  in  pro- 
portion to  the  worth  that  is  in  them  seem  largely 
brought,  as  the  necessary  process  for  that  evolution 
or  development  ;  and  consequently  ail  the  enjoy- 
ments the  world  can  offer  tend,  I  suppose,  to 
become  less  and  less  important  in  their  eyes.  So 
that  at  last,  excuse  me  for  reminding  you,  in- 
numerable saints  and  heroes,  the  men  and  women 
who  have  been  the  salt  of  the  earth,  who  have 
preserved  it  from  utter  corruption,  who  have  been 
its  guiding  lights  and  redeeming  powers  and  puri- 
fying   influences,    its    noblest     prophets,     deliverers, 
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martyrs,  kings — from  Zoroaster,  and  Socrates,  and 
Antoninus,  to  Alfred,  St.  Louis,  St.  Francis, 
Catherine  of  Siena.  Martin  Luther,  John  Howard, 
Mary  Carpenter,  and  Florence  Nightingale,  seem  to 
have  had  the  world  under  their  feet.'' 

''  I'm  glad  you  have  to  take  breath,"  said  Ellerslie, 
catching  the  opportunity,  *'  for  I  wish  to  add  that 
greatly  as  I  admire  (at  a  respectful  distance)  the 
excellent  persons  to  whom  you  refer,  I  must  say 
that  they  always  struck  me  as  rather   one-sided  —  " 

"  One-sided !  "  exclaimed  Dayrell. 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  friend  with  dogged  obstinacy. 
*'  They  seem  to  me  (I  don't  mean  the  last  two 
ladies)  to  neglect  or  destroy  the  beauty  and  the 
gladness,  the  music  and  the  grace  with  which  this 
wonderful  world,  itself  the  glorious  work  of  Grod,  so 
abundantly  teems.  Confound  it,  Dayrell  ! — (excuse 
my  strong  emotions) — but  the  Bacchanalian  myth 
must  have  had  a  grand  soul  of  goodness,  and 
truth,  as  well  as  of  beauty,  enshrined  within  it,  or 
jjer  Bacco !  the  shade  of  your  great  ancestor  lies 
howling  now  in  Tartarus  I  " 

"  Look  here,  true-hearted  champion  of  Play,"  re- 
joined Dayrell.  "  That  ancestor  is  where  it  will  be 
lucky  for  you  and  me  if  we  ever  meet  him.  He's 
gone  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds,  to  the  asphodel 
meadows  where  cricket  is  allowed,  and  to  the  blue 
streams  where  glorious  boating  is  enjoyed — '  gone 
where  the  good  "Bacchanalians"  go,'  just  because  he 
knew  and  lived  out  the  truth,  that    self-denial,  self- 
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sacrifice,  living  for  others  rather  than  self,  is  not 
only  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  true  manli- 
ness, and  therefore  of  all  divine  life  in  man,  but  of 
all  genuine  enduring  heavenly  joy.  That  is  the 
lesson  miserable  sinners  like  myself  have  to  master, 
and  which  I  am  trying  hard  now,  though  rather  late 
in  the  day,  to  learn — a  lesson  which  saintly  souls 
like  yours  have  no  need  to  struggle  to  attain.  It 
was  born  with  you." 

"Ah,"  replied  his  friend,  "now  I'm  comforted. 
I  see  by  that  stinging  remark  there  is  quite 
enough  of  the  devil — I  mean  of  the  old  Adam — 
still  left  in  you  to  prevent  your  soaring  too  soon 
beyond  our  low  reach  and  company." 

"By  that  cold  and  mocking  smile,"  began  Day- 
rell,  with  outstretched  finger,  "  now  I  know  that 
all  this  while  thou  art  thinking — though  too  amiable 
to  say  it — that  if  my  illustrious  ancestor  saw  me 
lying  here,  and  talking  about  self-denial  and  giving 
up  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  he  would 
laugh  one  of  his  merriest  laughs,  and  exclaim, 
*  Truly  the  grapes   are   sour.' " 

"  Dear  old  Dayrell,"  replied  his  friend  warmly. 
*'  Whatever  I  had  been  thinking,  my  present  con- 
viction (as  it  was  in  Oriel  undergraduate  days)  is 
that  both  you  and  your  illustrious  ancestor,  what- 
ever your  respective  errors  and  follies,  were  and  are 
no  end  of  trumps.  I  have  grace  to  see  that  in 
this  age  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence,  it  is  well 
there    should    be    those    who,    whether   in   health    or 
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sickness,  richer  or  poorer,  should  resist  and  protest 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  senses  and  self-in- 
dulgence. And  as  it's  '  confession  day,'  I  will 
admit  that  much  indulgence  in,  even  much  enjoy- 
ment of,  not  merely  eating  and  drinking,  but  good 
music,  high  art,  intellectual  delights,  &c.,  &c.,  doth 
undoubtedly  tend  to  foster  both  sensuality  and 
selfishness,  and  all  that  is  vile.  Don't  I  know  by 
fatal  experience,  as  I  needn't  tell  you,  that  the 
animal  man  is  always  waiting  to  spring  on  one's 
higher  nature  and  drag  it  down  to  the  devil  and 
his  dam  ?  So  God  bless  you,  old  fellow — never  say 
die.  But  don't  try  how  long  you  can  live  without 
eating.  Believe,  for  the  sake  of  your  friends,  that 
a  living  puppy  is  better  than  a  dead  lion,  and  that 
one  living  soul  at  least  is,  and  often  has  been, 
grateful  to  you  for  helping  him  to  subdue  the  old 
Serpent   and  all  its    brood." 

Then  the  late  Oriel  Fellow  and  potential  Attorney- 
General  returned  to  his  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
after  what  he  declared  had  been  a  delightful  visit, 
with  the  belief  that  he  saw  a  little  further  himself 
into  the  subject  of  self-denial  than  previously, 
though  of  course  a  little  further,  also,  than  his 
friend. 

Perhaps  they  might  each  have  agreed,  if  it  had 
occurred  to  either  to  make  the  remark,  that  in  this 
mortal  life,  even  as  none  of  us  can  grasp  the  whole 
of  a  great  truth,  and  that  consequently  some  see 
one  side  thereof  and  some  another,  while  others  see 
YOL.   II.  22 
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many  sides,  but  not  all — so  none,  not  even  the 
greatest,  can  possess  those  various  characteristics 
which  make  the  perfect  man.  The  greater,  the 
nobler  the  character,  the  more  varied  and  energetic 
will  be  his  qualities,  and  powers,  and  the  more 
obvious  his  errors  and  defects.  But  all  beneath 
him,  down  to  the  hero's  valet,  can  probably  discern 
his  imperfections,  while  more  or  less  unable  to 
gauge  his  lofty  and  genuine  worth. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
during  the  two  years  of  trying  discipline  through 
which  Wilfrid  Dayrell  had  been  passing,  he  had  been 
arriving  at  a  perception  of  the  facts  of  the  Universe, 
at  the  relation  of  the  Seen  to  the  Unseen,  rather 
nearer  the  truth  than  that  to  which  he  had  previously 
attained.  Heading  Lockhart's  "  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott " 
years  before,  he  had  been  struck  with  that  fine  letter 
written  by  the  great  Wizard  of  the  North  to 
Lord  Byron,  in  which  he  quotes  the  Oriental  legend  of 
how  a  mighty  Asiatic  potentate  once  sent  an  embas- 
sage to  Solomon,  the  Hebrew  king,  to  request  from  the 
wisest  of  men  a  motto  that  would  be  equally  applicable 
both  in  prosperity  and  adversity.  The  answer  returned 
by  the  illustrious  king  of  the  Jews,  we  are  told,  was  the 
following  : 

"  And  this  also  shall  pass  away." 

Few  thoughts  had  been  more  comforting  to  Dayrell  in 
the  earlier  days  of  his  great  trial  than  that  motto ;  so 
that,  when  suffering  most,  he  would  occasionally  take 
out  his  watch  and,  noting  the  rapid  revolutions  of  the 
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little  "  second  "  hand,  would  say  to  himself,  "  This  also 
is  passing  away." 

But  then,  in  some  of  those  extatic  hours,  when, 
amid  all  the  indescribable  joy  of  returning  health 
and  entire  freedom  from  pain,  he  was  living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  and  absorbing  love,  the  same 
words  would  ever  and  anon  steal  into  his  mind  with  a 
cold  chill,  as  from  the  charnel-house  of  Death.  And 
now,  though  nearly  all  the  suffering  and  suspension  of 
power  in  his  limbs  had  departed,  the  rapture  and 
the  answering  love  had  vanished  also,  and  gloomy  fore- 
bodings would  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  at  resistance, 
invade  and  make  desolate  his  heart. 

Thinking,  or  rather  wrestling  with  all  these  con- 
flicting ideas,  Dayrell  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Solomon's  motto—  profound  and  all  pervading  as  it 
first  appears  and  really  is — grew  out  of,  had  relation 
to,  only  the  present  visible  world,  with  its  shifting 
scenes,  and  this  mortal  life,  with  all  its  varying 
change.  And  thenceforward  he  was  eagerly  striving, 
longing  with  anxious  ardent  desire,  to  learn  whether 
there  was  not  some  description  of  life  that  was  perma- 
nent— not  constantly  shifting,  changing,  passing  away. 
He  began  to  feel  more  and  more  sure,  the  more 
earnestly  he  sought  for  what  was  unchanging,  that 
there  were  realities  behind  the  visible  phenomena  of 
earth  and  earthly  existence  which  human  souls  were 
meant  to  discover — in  which  they  were  ordained,  some 
day,  to  live.  His  mother,  kindly  ministering  to  ten- 
dencies in  her  boy  which  she  respected,  although  she 
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could  not  sympathize  with  them,  brought  him  once,  on 
her  return  from  London,  a  beautiful  collection  of 
hymns,*  which  he  read  day  by  day,  during  these 
earnest  seekings  for  light,  with  increasing  admir- 
ation and  love.  Among  others,  he  was  parti- 
cularly struck  with  a  well-known  hymn  by  Henry 
Francis  Lyte,  beginning, 

"Abide  -with  me  I  fast  falls  the  even-tide  : 
The  darkness  deepens,  Lord,  "vrith  me  abide," 

and  in  the  course  of  which  he  found  the  following 
verse  : 

"  Swift  to  its  close  ebbs  out  life's  little  day ; 
Earth's  joys  grow  dim  ;  its  glories  pass  away ; 
Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see  : 
Oh,  Thou  who  changest  not,  abide  with  me." 

That  reminded  him  of  one  of  Mr.  Charles  Dayrell's 
favourite  hymns  by  Cowper,  in  which  there  is  the 
following  verse : 

"  Oh,  let  me  then  at  length  be  taught 
The  truth  which  I  am  slow  to  learn, 
That  God  is  Love  and  changes  not, 
Nor  knows  the  shadow  of  a  turn." 

The  writer  of  his  grandfather's  memoir  jhad  once  told 
him,  when  he  came  down  to  the  Priory  to  see  him  in 
his  trouble,  that  those  words  had  struck  Mr.  Dayrell 
with  such  intense  force  because  he  happened  to  meet 
with  them  just  when  he  was  writhing  under  the 
misery  of  Miss  Beechwood's  change  of  purpose.  He 
told  his  friend  the  clergyman  that  he  thought  nothing 
had  ever  realized  to  him  more   strongly  the  infinite 

*  "  Hymns  of  Praise  and  Prayer."     Longmans. 
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love  of  Grod  than  those  few  words.  And  Dayrell  the 
younger  now  understood  why. 

Soon  after  this  he  came  upon  words  in  the  New 
Testament  which  he  felt,  if  he  could  only  grasp  their 
full  meaning,  might  answer  all  his  prayers  and  satisfy 
"  the  desires  of  his  heart."  They  occur  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Christ's  last  prayer  with  his  disciples  : 
"  And  this  is  Life  Eternal,  to  know  Thee,  the  only 
True  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent." 

He  had  heard  from  Dr.  Elvers  some  description  of 
the  new  and  grander  meaning  which  was  beginning  to 
be  put,  in  the  best  circles  of  religious  thought,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  and  other  devout  and  learned  men, 
on  the  word  *'  Eternal,"  and  he  asked  himself  if  there 
were  not  some  connection  between  that  meaning  and 
the  longing  thirst  which  consumed  him,  for  some 
more  abiding  rest  and  changeless  love  than  he  had  yet 
found.  Looking  further  in  the  Grospels,  and  coming 
upon  the  following  words,  he  pondered  over  them  long 
and  deeply  : 

"Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  will 
give  him  shall  never  thirst  ;  but  the  water  that  I 
will  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water 
springing  up  into   eternal  life." 

What  was  this  water  that,  if  he  asked  and  was 
willing  to  receive,  Christ  said  he  was  able  to  give 
him  ? 

Strange  and  far-off  glimpses  of  a  grander  world 
than  he  had  ever  yet  beheld,  seemed  to  be  opening 
up     before     him.     Visions     of    celestial     messengers 
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appeared  to  descend  on  him  from  the  starry  heavens 
in  the  serene  silence  of  the  night.  Angel  forms 
beckoned  him.  A  stern  and  lofty  spirit  seemed  to 
be  leading  him,  ever  and  anon,  beyond  the  realms 
of  earthly  and  ignoble  existence ! — stern  yet  gentle 
— lofty  and  yet  full  of  tenderness  and  compassion. 

"  And  then  with  all  these  strange  experiences," 
as  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  "there  came  deep  search- 
ings  of  heart — secret  solitary  communings  with  the 
Unseen  Grod — a  resolute  though  too  often  inter- 
mittent effort  to  learn  the  Eternal  Truth,  to  grasp 
it  and  live  by  it,  for  evermore.  Again  and  again  I 
seemed  baffled — sometimes  was  almost  in  despair.  But 
the  saying  of  a  great  writer  was  often  before  me, 
that  *  A  good  in  proportion  to  its  grandeur  is  en- 
compassed with  difficulties,'  and  I  kept  on  striving 
and  praying.  .  .  At  length  an  answer  came.  I 
found  in  our  library  a  copy  of  the  *  De  Imitatione ' 
and  of  Greorge  Fox's  *  Journal.'  Both  these  books 
poured  a  flood  of  light  on  the  subject  that  was 
harassing  me. 

"  I  settled  that  this  '  water  of  life '  must  be 
Christ's  spirit  of  love,  of  self-sacrifice,  and  self- 
surrender  to  God — that  only  by  receiving,  cherishing, 
unfolding  that  spirit  in  my  own  heart  and  life  could  I 
rise  above  all  the  chances  and  changes,  all  the  tur- 
moil and  harrowing  disappointments,  all  the  fears 
and  temptations  and  miserable  unrest  of  this  chang- 
ing troublous  world."  That,  also,  he  saw,  agreed 
strictly    with    what    he    had    been    quoting    to    his 
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Oxford  friend  during  this  last  visit,    in    reference    to 
Bacchanalian  joy. 

"  But  what  can  I  do/'  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  under 
present  circumstances  to  *  deny  myself  and  take  up 
my  cross,  and  follow '  Christ  ?  Not  much,  I  know  too 
well ;  but  I  am  gaining  strength  every  day,  and 
might  before  another  year  is  out,  be  able  once  more 
to  take  my  part  in  the  work  and  conflicts  of  the 
world,  and  strike  home  for  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth,  as  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  do — never 
yet  dreamed  of  doing.  In  the  meantime  I  can 
keep  the  old  Adam  in  subjection  and  sweeten  my 
temper,  and  do  everything  in  one's  power,  how- 
ever little  that  may  bo,  to  brighten  and  ennoble 
the  family  life,  and  to  bring  happiness  to  my 
mother  and  sisters.  Especially,"  thought  he, 
"  there's  that  confounded  egotism  and  that  detestable 
habit  of  grumbling  and  fault-finding  which  it  hurt 
me  plaguily  at  the  time  to  be  told  of — they  must 
be  got  rid  of.  All  this  is  work  which  perhaps,  after 
all,  I  can  do  better  lying  here  wounded  and  help- 
less, than  if  I  were  immersed  once  more  in  a  sea  of 
active  occupations,  and  pleasures.  I  can  think  a 
little  now  about  disagreeable  truths  and  duties 
which  I  could  shove  away  from  me  easily  in  a 
healthy  vigorous  state  of  physical  foolery.     .     .     . 

"  So  do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  thee,  old  boy — 
and  don't  growl.  Aye,  aye,  *  Sweep  under  the  door- 
mats I  '  That  girl  was  right.  It  wasn't  a  bad  test 
of  the  reality   of  conversion    and    I'll  just    try   it  on. 
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But  oh  the  pity  of  it — the  pity  it  is  so  hard  a 
task.  .  .  Lord,  Thou  knowest  how  very  hard  it  is 
.  .  but  what  was  it  that  true  servant  of  the  Lord 
said  ?  "  Dayrell  took  from  his  desk  a  letter  he  had 
lately  received  from  Dr.  Eivers  in  reply  to  one  of 
sorrowful  confession  which  he  had  written  to  him, 
and  read  the  following  passage  more  than  once : 
"  You  speak  forcibly  of  the  many  faults  you  begin 
to  be  conscious  of,  and  of  the  weary  almost  hopeless 
task  it  seems  trying  to  overcome  them.  Yes, — 
what  sincere  Christian  cannot  sympathize  with  you  ? 
But  remember  it  is  only  in  the  strength  of  a  great 
enthusiasm,  of  great  and  continued  efforts  for  the 
welfare  of  others  and  the  love  of  Grod,  only  in  en- 
during self-sacrifice  for  their  good,  only  in  the 
strength  of  Christ,  that  you  can  overcome  these 
faults  and  infirmities.  Do  you  never  hear  the 
Master  saying  to  you — 

"  '  AVell  I  know  thy  trouble, 

Oh,  my  servant  true. 
Thou  art  very  weary — 

I  was  weary  too. 
But  thy  toil  shall  make  thee, 

One  day,  all  mine  own, 
And  the  end  of  suffering 

Will  be  near  the  Throne.'  " 

These  words  seemed  to  bring  great  comfort  to  the 
penitent  man.  And  then  he  reflected  "that  friends 
have  come,  and  will  come  again,  on  whom  I  may 
perhaps  bring  a  little  of  the  blessings  which  have 
descended  on    my  own    head    as    the    fruits   of  '  con- 
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version.'  Only  fancy  my  using  complacently  such 
phrases  as  these.  Yet  *the  proof  of  the  pudding, 
&c.' "  But  extending  far  above  and  beyond  all  these 
wise  and  virtuous  considerations,  there  seemed,  judg- 
ing by  his  journal,  to  be  rising  continually  before 
Dayrell's  mind  one  thought.  Would  she,  who  was 
still  "the  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts"  ever 
come  back  to  him,  to  be  once  more  the  Empress  of 
his  heart  and  life  ?  to  care  for  him  as  once  she  did 
with  sweet  and  tender  affection,  to  receive  from  him 
the  best  and  highest  thought,  the  deepest  purest 
love,  which  he  could  give  ?  How  if,  during  the 
long  severance  that  had  occurred  between  them,  she 
had  yielded  to  that  dominant  deadly  law  of  change, 
like  so  many  mortals  who  have  not  yet  attained  to 
the  divine  unchanging  love,  the  life  Eternal  ?  or — 
what  if  she  came  back  with  love  for  him  unchanged, 
but  with  her  heart  more  than  ever  alienated  from 
all  that  was  now  to  him  dearer  than  life  itself, 
more  sacred  than  even  the  fondest  earthly  attach- 
ment ? 

"  Why,  then,  in  either  case,"  he  wrote  in  an 
hour  of  lofty  fervour,  "  I  shall  have  my  opportunity 
— Grod-given,  divinely  consecrated.  Then  and  there 
will  be  offered  to  me  my  cross,  and  it  will  rest  with  me 
to  choose  whether  to  take  or  reject  it." 

Dayrell  well  knew  that  hard  as  would  be  the 
duty  of  resigning  his  dearest  hopes,  his  long- 
cherished  love  for  Lady  Stella,  in  humble  submis- 
sion   to   his  Heavenly   Father,   if  called  on  to  do   so 
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in  consequence  of  his  beloved  proving  faithless  to 
her  lover,  it  would  not  be  comparable  to  the  trial 
of  finding  her  true  to  him,  but  false  to  her  higher 
nature  and  nobler  destiny — loving  him,  but  more 
than  ever  alienated  from  Him  who  he  began  to 
feel  sure  must  be  the  Source  and  Inspirer  of  all 
true  love,  the  Giver  of  all  abiding,  blessed,  and 
eternal  life.  There  might  then  be  offered  him  a 
cross  to  bear,  the  agony  of  which  was  too  awful  for 
him  to  contemplate.  To  live  out  his  mortal  life  in 
daily  converse  with  one  who  could  never  share  his 
deepest  holiest  aspirations  and  desires,  whose  daily 
influence  would  necessarily,  even  if  unconsciously, 
be  exerted  to  lessen  his  own  loyalty  to  his  Master 
and  his  Grod — to  weaken  his  hold  on  ''things  un- 
seen "  and  to  bind  him  in  increasing  ignoble  slavery 
to  the  world  of  sense  and  self  over  which  he  knew 
too  well  how  hard  it  was,  even  at  the  best,  to 
triumph — here  was  a  prospect  before  which  a  sensi- 
tive, loving,  and  aspiring  nature,  like  Dayrell's, 
might  well  stand  appalled. 

Then  a  soft  mocking  spirit  whispered — 
"  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  you,  yourself,  are 
the  weak  victim  of  a  poor  delusion — and  that  you 
are  fast  drifting  towards  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  real 
and  true,  all  that  is  really  worth  doing  and  being, 
to  a  childish  or  insane  delusion  begotten  of  morbid 
and  sickly  dreams,  nourished  by  cowardly  or  self- 
seeking  priests.  Trust  no  visions  or  dreams.  Trust 
only  to  what  you  know  to  be   real — the   evidence  of 
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your  senses,  and  the  reasoning  they  supply."  As 
to  which  of  those  two  voices  proceeded  from  "  a 
lying  spirit  "  and  which  from  One  who  was  Faithful 
and  True,  may  be  matter  of  opinion ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  had  lately  prevailed 
in  the  mind  of  the  heiress  of  Hurstleigh  Manor, 
even  if  the  other  in  the  meantime  had  more  weight 
with  her  lover. 

The  Lady  Stella,  by  "  the  sea-beat  shore  "  and  in 
gay  assemblies,  had  heard  some  confused  appeals, 
whether  of  a  higher  or  a  lower  order — but  this  latter 
voice  undoubtedly  was  that  which  for  some  months 
past,  she  had  been  hearing  more  distinctly  and  had 
been  listening  to  with  far  greater  cordiality  than 
any  other. 

Did  the  shock  and  grief  of  her  father's  death 
materially  aflfect  the  ultimate  issue  ? 


■^^■^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Lady  Stella  P^aulconhurst,  accompanied  by  her  aunt 
and  cousin,  left  the  pretty  seaside  watering  place  en 
route  for  Hurstleigh  with  heart  and  mind  in  as 
stormy  and  troubled  a  state  as  the  tempestuous,  turbid 
sea  which  amid  rain  and  wind  was  then  dashing  on 
its  '*  yellow  sands."  During  her  stay  by  its  changing 
surface  she  had  gained  much  clearer  insight,  as  she 
thought,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Professor,  into 
some  of  the  questions  that  had  troubled  her — espe- 
cially that  concerning  the  existence  of  a  Creator.  She 
had  learned  that  it  was  permissible,  perhaps  indeed 
inevitable,  to  believe  that  there  must  be  a  Will,  a 
Cause  of  some  sort,  behind  all  phenomena,  but  she 
had  also  been  privileged  to  see,  by  his  assistance, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  know  anything  further 
respecting  it ;  and  foolish  in  the  extreme  to  think  of 
it  as  a  personal  Being.  She  was  to  think  of  it  as  a 
Will,  a  Cause,  "  of  the  nature  of  which  we  have  no 
revelation  except  what  may  be  contained  in  these 
phenomena  themselves  viewed  in  their  entirety  .  .  ." 
but  from  which  we  can  certainly  gain  no  conception 
of  a  Divine  Being  such  as  Theists,  Jews  and  Christians 
have  imagined. 

Now  in  this  conclusion  she  could  have  calmly  and 
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comfortably  rested  so  long  as  life  moved  pleasantly 
forward,  and  the  Professors  attention,  converse,  and 
general  brilliancy,  satisfied  her  mind  or  occupied  her 
thoughts,  had  it  not  been  for  those  wild  passionate 
memories  of  a  certain  disabled  but  fire-eyed  student, 
poet,  devotee,  which  would  occasionally,  yet  fiercely  and 
tumultuously,  rush  in  upon  her  soul.  And  now  there 
had  stalked  athwart  her  path  this  terrible  spectre. 
Death,  and  her  life  seemed  shaken  to  its  centre,  until 
she,  too,  in  the  long  watches  of  the  night  had  begun 
to  sigh  for  the  calm  still  quiet  of  Hurstleigh  Manor, 
or  perhaps  of  annihilation  and  the  grave. 

Yet  when  some  hours  later,  she  had  left  the  storm 
far  behind,  and  was  driving  from  the  station  at  Hurst- 
leigh, through  the  sweet,  rural,  well-remembered 
scenes,  where  the  cattle  were  grazing  tranquilly  in 
the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  and  again  as  they  drove 
through  the  dear  old  park  where  the  long  summer 
evening  shadows  lay  so  peacefully  on  the  green  turf, 
and  everything  spoke  of  rest,  and  home,  a  softer, 
sweeter,  and  happier  spirit  stole  into  the  troubled 
orphan's  heart.  Again  and  again  in  the  course  of 
that  evening  there  came  a  rush  of  happiness  at  the 
thought  of  being  able  once  again  to  cheer  and  nurse, 
and  talk  with  that  suffering  mortal  at  Aldclyffe 
Priory  who  had  opened  up  to  her  in  bygone  days 
new  and  beautiful  worlds  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  by  a  natural  reaction  now  seemed  to  her  like 
a  haven  of  Paradisiacal  peace.  She  could  not  but  be 
conscious  that  even  amid — perhaps  especially  because 
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of — the  great  sorrow  of  her  father's  death,  that 
thought  gave  her  incomparably  more  happiness  than 
she  had  enjoyed  in  the  bright  sunshine,  or  cold  spark- 
ling  vivacity   of  Professor 's  society,   or  all  the 

gaiety  of  the  place  she  had  just  left.  In  such 
moments,  also,  it  was  an  immense  comfort  to  poor 
Stella  to  remember  that  her  fathers  last  words  to 
her  were,  practically,  an  acquiescence  in  her  marrying 
only  where  her  heart  was  given,  so  that  she  could 
always  turn  to  him  in  loving  memory  with  all  her 
old  filial  affection.  True — at  times,  during  the 
journey  home,  and  in  the  evening  hours,  the  recol- 
lection of  young  Dayrell's  firm  persistent  advocacy  of 
certain  objectionable  theological  doctrines  was  painful 
— clashing  as  they  did  with  her  deep-rooted  con- 
victions, and  with  all  the  far-seeing  wisdom  to  which 
she  had  recently  been  listening.  But  then  what  did 
these,  or  any  differences  of  mere  opinion  and  temper 
matter?  All  her  hard  thoughts  of  Dayrell  while 
away  from  him,  all  she  had  disliked  when  with  him, 
faded  away  now  that  once  again  she  was  near  him. 
Would  she  not  be  able  to  bring  him  books,  papers, 
and  drawings  as  in  the  olden  days  ?  Would  she  not 
again  sit  beside  him,  draw  forth  his  noble  soaring 
imagination  and  piercing  thoughts  and  poetic  fancies 
— inspire  him  to  compose  what  would  conquer  even 
the  hard  hearts  of  reviewers — works  which  "  the  world 
would  not  willingly  let  die  "  ?  Could  she  not  once 
again  converse  with  him  about  Byron,  Wordsworth, 
Goethe,   Cervantes,    Carlyle,   Emerson  ?      Would    she 
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not  again  revel  in  intellectual  combat,  in  playful 
cut-and-thrust,  with  him  ?  And  when  he  was  sad 
and  weary  would  she  not  play  to  him,  sing  to  him 
— bring  back  to  him  sunshine  and  gladness  ? 

Perhaps  he  was  a  religious,  blindfolded  bigot — one 
of  those  deluded  fanatics  at  whom  the  Professor  had 
repeatedly  and  so  wittily  sneered.  Ah,  but  then 
Death  was  in  the  world,  and  bitter  grief  and  disap- 
pointment, pain  and  anguish  ....  How  if 
Dayrell,  after  all,  she  thought,  has  the  truer  key  to 
the  Universe  ?  And  thus  peace  came  to  her  that 
evening,  when  resting  once  more  in  the  home  of 
her  childhood,  and  she  rose  next  day  comparatively 
calm  and  strong  for  the  trying  scenes  through  which 
she  next  had  to  pass. 

The  cathedral  choir  had  come  over  from  the  county 
town  to  take  part  in  the  solemn  service  for  the  dead, 
in  accordance,  Stella's  aunt  told  her,  with  a  wish  her 
flither  had  once  expressed  (though  in  reality  it  was 
little  more  than  a  cordial  consent  to  what  he  saw 
his  sister  desired).  The  venerable  and  stately  parish 
church,  with  its  "  storied  windows  richly  dight,"  had 
been  hung  with  the  old  knightly  banners  belonging 
to  many  generations  of  the  deceased  baronet's  family, 
"  bound  each  to  each  "  in  historic  links  of  illustrious 
memory.  The  long  procession  was  rendered  grand 
and  impressive  by  all  that  funereal  pomp  and  pageantry, 
combined  with  the  private  carriages  of  half  the 
county  side,  could  do  to  show  respect  and  honour 
to  the  dead  ;  for  Stella  yielded  implicitly  to  all  her 
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aunt's  suggestions  in  this  direction  whatever  her  own 
taste  might  have  preferred.  No  wonder  if  amid  the 
solemn  organ  peals,  in  that  grandest  of  funeral  strains, 
the  Dead  March  in  "  Saul,"  the  exquisite  voices  of 
the  choir,  and  the  touching  burial  service  of  the 
English  Church,  with  the  sacred  building  crowded 
by  a  hushed  and  reverent  multitude — her  dead  father's 
remains  being  the  centre  round  which  all  this  pathetic 
and  stately  ceremonial  was  gathered — the  Lady  Stella 
felt  raised  into  a  loftier  realm  of  thought  and  feeling 
than — except  once  or  twice  when  listening  to  Wilfrid 
Dayrell's  converse  and  looking  up  to  star-lit  skies — 
she  had  ever  known  before. 

But — just  as  the  service  inside  the  church  was 
concluded,  and  the  long  cortege,  headed  by  the  offici- 
ating clergymen,  was  about  to  pass  into  the  church- 
vard — suddenly  she  caught  sight  among  the  crowd 
of  a  pale  countenance,  framed  in  its  dark  hair,  with 
thoughtful  earnest  eyes,  gazing  intently  on  her.  Her 
first  feeling  was  one  of  deep  gratitude  for  the  reverent 
loving  sympathy  thus  shown — shown,  she  feared,  at 
much  cost  and  suffering.  For  how  could  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Dayrell  have  come  into  that  crowd  ?  He  must  have 
been  carried.  Then,  as  she  looked  at  him  again, 
all  the  surrounding  scene  melted  away,  and  the  sight 
of  that  dear  scarred  face  raised  an  almost  uncon- 
trollable longing  to  steal  to  his  side  and  thank  him 
warmly,  and  lay  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  cry 
as  she  had  done  in  the  days  of  childhood  on  her 
mother's  bosom. 
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Eecovering  herself  with  an  inward  fierce  and 
indignant  rebuke  at  her  own  weak  folly,  yet  looking 
round  as  she  left  the  church,  she  saw  to  her  sur- 
prise that  the  young  man  moved  with  the  stream, 
and  passed  on  in  the  procession  following  her, 
towards  the  family  vault.  He  moved,  it  was 
evident,  somewhat  feebly,  and  only  with  the  help  of 
a  friend's  arm  and  a  stick.  But  clearly  he  was  no 
longer  the  helpless  cripple  she  had  once  loved  and 
waited  on,  and  idolized  in  his  helplessness  and  pain. 
Strange  to  say,  the  discovery  of  his  changed  position 
came  on  her  with  a  painful  shock.  For  a  moment 
she  was  distressingly  agitated  in  a  way  which  she 
could  not  in  the  least  comprehend.  But  it  was  no 
time  for  such  troubles  as  these.  Swiftly  all  other 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  swept  from  her  mind  as 
she  approached  the  opened  ancestral  vault,  saw  the 
dark  pall  cast  aside  from  the  great  coffin  which 
enclosed  the  mortal  remains  of  her  beloved  father, 
and  as  the  body  was  lowered  into  the  vault  beheld 
the  last  tie  slowly  broken  that  had  still  seemed 
to  unite  him  to  herself.  Then  all  the  dear 
memories  which  had  clustered  round  him  from 
childhood  came  rushing  over  her,  like  visions  of  the 
past  in  the  mind  of  a  drowning  man,  and  her  grief 
for  a  moment  had  its  way. 


When  the  burial  service  closed  and  the  procession 
returned,  the  cathedral  choir  once  more  raised  their 
VOL.  IL  23 
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voices  in  a  magnificent  chaunt  ;  the  chief  mourners 
entered  their  carriage  and  all  was  over. 

That  afternoon  and  evening  found  Lady  Stella  in 
a  very  ditferent  state  of  mind  from  the  sweet  peace- 
fulness  she  had  enjoyed  the  evening  before.  For 
several  succeeding  days  she  was  painfully  restless ; 
and  though  she  strove  to  appear  composed  before  her 
aunt  and  cousin,  her  inward  suffering  was  only  too 
manifest.  All  that  their  affectionate  attention  could 
do  to  soothe  the  poor  girl's  trouble  was  done,  but 
the  elder  lady,  at  all  events,  knew  that  there  was 
deeper  trouble  of  some  kind  agitating  her  niece's 
breast  than  simply  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
and  aged  parent.  And  it  was  not  long  before 
Frances  was  made  aware  of  the  fact  also. 

One  evening,  a  few  days  after  the  funeral,  Stella, 
feeling  sad  and  weary,  had  retired  early,  and  now 
lay  reclining  listlessly  on  a  sofa  in  her  own  room, 
looking  out  by  moonlight  on  the  old  park  and  the 
sheet  of  water  in  the  distance.  She  was  thinking 
perhaps  of  the  happy  hours  she  had  spent  there  in 
childhood,  or  later  in  life,  and  in  looking  on  the 
same  scenes,  or  on  those  at  Aldclyffe  Priory,  while 
listening  to  her  stricken  lover's  singularly  musical 
voice  and  fascinating  conversation.  Then  his  image 
rose  before  her  as  she  had  last  seen  him.  She  did 
not  mind  the  scar  on  his  face;  but  magnifying  the 
difiBculty  he  evidently  experienced  in  walking  by 
his  friend's  side,  she  dwelt  with  morbidly  painful 
emphasis  on  all  her  father's  warnings  and   antipathy 
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to  the  idea  of  any  union  between  that  young  man 
and  herself.  For  an  instant  her  thoughts  then 
dashed  a\yay  to  Alpine  heights,  up  which  she  saw, 
as  in  a  vision,  the  brilliant  companion  of  her  sea- 
side rambles,  climbing  with  elastic  step  and 
bounding  spirits,  just  as  she  had  heard  him  describe 
his  adventures  in  those  glorious  scenes. 

Her  favourite  maid,  a  little  later,  wishing  to  cheer 
up  her  young  mistress,  had  been  retailing  some  of 
the  village  gossip  that  evening,  while  brushing  her 
lady's  hair ;  and  among  other  changes  that  had 
taken  place  during  their  absence,  mentioned  the 
surprising  recovery  of  the  heir-presumptive  to  Ald- 
clyffe  Priory.  "  Why,  they  say,  ma'am,"  remarked 
the  girl,  "  that  he  can  walk  and  ride  now  ;  though 
it  was  thought,  when  we  left  the  Manor,  he'd  never 
be  able  to  go  about  again  except  in  his  wheel- 
chair. But  then  what  is  it,  after  all  ?  I  saw  him 
at  the  funeral  with  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  a  poor  kind  of  walking — I  beg  your 
ladyship's  pardon  ;  did  I ?  " 

*'  Yes,  you  did,  Turner.  You  "inust  be  more  care- 
ful with  that  comb.  There,  there,  that  will  do. 
Leave  the  rest,  I  can  manage.  I  have  a  bit  of  a 
headache.     Good  night." 

Tender-hearted  Cousin  Frances  could  not  see  the 
Lady  Stella  in  such  trouble  without  longing  to 
comfort  her,  nor  without  feeling  some  remorse. 
For  during  the  long  separation  that  had  taken 
place      between      her      cousin     and     Mr.      Dayrell, 
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his    sister    Ellen   had   several  times   written   to   her 
with  messages   to   Stella,  and   a  few  lines   composed 
according  to  the  best  of  her  ability  in  such    a    way 
as   to    keep    alive   a   tender  sentiment   in  the  heart 
of    the    Star-Queen    towards    her    own    unfortunate 
brother.     Mrs.  Grrey  objected  to  this  correspondence, 
but    did    not    forbid,    and    sisterly    sympathy   would 
not   allow   Ellen   Dayrell   to   let   month  after  month 
pass    without  trying   to    show    Lady    Stella    how  ar- 
dently her  brother,  as  she  could  see  only  too  plainly, 
clung  to  the  hope  of  some  day  asking  her  to  be  his 
wife.    These  notes  were  duly  yet  chillingly  answered, 
but  the  messages  were  not  given.     For  Frances  could 
never    make    up   her    mind    till   lately    that  it    was 
right    to    let    her    cousin    know  anything  about    her 
lover ;  latterly,  indeed.  Miss    Dayrell    had    given    up 
writing,    while    her    brother    had    almost    given    up 
hope. 

Hence  on  the  night  just  mentioned,  Frances  in 
somewhat  remorseful  mood,  peeped  into  her  cousin's 
room  before  retiring  to  rest.  She  had  divined  with 
quick  sympathy  the  cause  of  Stella's  momentary 
agitation  at  the  funeral.  And  having  narrowly 
watched,  with  no  little  interest,  the  courting  and 
flirting  which  had  gone  on  between  her  cousin  and 
the  great  scientist  at  the  sea-side,  her  eyes  were 
opened  at  length  to  understand  the  conflict  now 
raging  between  the  attachment,  or  rather  the 
infatuation,  as  she  had  formerly  regarded  it,  which 
she  and    her  mother  had    so    strongly  opposed,   and 
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the  growing  interest  that  cousin  had  evidently 
been  feeling  in  the  more  recent,  and,  as  Frances 
thought,  a  far  more   captivating,  wooer. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  since  childhood 
Stella  found  the  barriers  of  her  pride  give  way 
under  the  trying  wretchedness  of  the  hour,  and 
the  two  girls  cried  in  each  other's  arms,  as  once 
when  they  had  found  themselves  together  alone, 
years  before,  after  arriving  at  the  grand  boarding- 
school  which  (to  them  like  a  penal  settlement) 
was  to  be  their  brief  abode. 

"  I  loved  him,  Frances,  you  know  I  loved  him," 
said  Stella  as  soon  as  she  could  stifle  her  sobs, 
"and  I  felt  I  could  devote  my  whole  life  to  him, 
maimed  and  suffering  as  he  was.  His  words  and 
thoughts  all  raised  me  above  myself,  and  made 
me  often  feel  it  would  be  only  too  great  a  privi- 
lege to  be  always  and  for  ever  his  ministering 
angel,  as  he  used  to  call  me "  (and  a  momentary 
gleam  came  through  her  long  wet  eye-lashes  and 
and  a  faint  smile  of  remembered  happiness  was 
on  her  lips).  "But  then,  you  know,  he  distressed 
me  with  the  vehemence  with  which  he  urged  me 
to  see  things,  and  believe  things  just  as  he  did — 
and  then  my  dear,  dear  father — "  Her  voice  broke 
down  for  a  moment ;  presently  recovering,  she 
continued,  "  But  indeed,  indeed,  I  have  never 
known  such  happiness  anywhere  or  at  any  time 
as  I  have  known  in  Wilfrid  Dayrell's  company* 
in    being    of    use    to    him— and    I    came    back    here 
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thinking  I  might  now  once  more  be  his  minis- 
tering— not  angel,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  even 
his  friend,  but  his  lowly,  loving  Sister  of  Mercy — 
if  only  he  wouldn't  be  too  bigoted  and  positive — 
.  .  .  .  And  now — all  that  dream  is  at  an  end 
and — and — I  know  not  how  to  look  on  him — how 
to  meet  him.  .  .  .  He  needs  no  lowly  service 
from  me.     .     .     ." 

"  But  dearest  coz — don't  cry — "  said  sympathetic 
Frances  trying  to  calm  the  passionate  grief  which 
was  the  more  violent  for  the  hard  constraint  which 
during  many  days  she  had  placed  on  her  feelings, 
"don't,  dearest.  Kemember,  though  Mr.  Dayrell  is 
very  much  in  earnest  in  his  religious  views,  and 
perhaps  urges  them  too  much,  you  know  you 
have  not  found  any  real  satisfaction  or  comfort 
in  disbelieving  them,  or  in.  the  mere  scientific 
notions  you  get  from — " 

"No — no,  Frances — it  is  not  so.  I  have  found 
great  joy,"  interrupted  Stella,  "  from  looking  at 
Nature  in  those  grand  scientific  lights — and  I 
could  be  very  happy  without  anything  more,  if 
only — Trouble  — and  Pain — and  Sickness,  and  Death 
would    but   let    us   alone — " 

"  And  our  tempers — and  sins,  and  selfishness," 
added   Frances    softly. 

"  Oh,  Frances,  when  we  are  happy  we  are  good ! 
I  feel  then  able  to  love  everybody,  and  help,  and 
bless    them.     .     .     ." 

"  You    told   me    once,"    said    Frances   sadly,   "  Mr. 
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Dayrell  had  spoken  so  truly  and  powerfully  about 
the  tendency  of  enjoyment  to  make  us  selfish.  .  . 
But  never  mind  dearest.  Don't  be  down-hearted. 
That  young  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  is  still  worthy 
of  your  interest  in  him — of  your  admiration.  He 
is  still  the  same  poetic  daring  genius  that  he 
ever  was.  His  poems,  his  play,  all  he  has  ever 
written,  thought,  or  said  as  a  literary  man  and 
which  you  and  many  others  knew  and  felt  to  be 
so  beautiful,  are  as  full  of  beauty  and  power  now 
as  when  he  used  to  talk  to  you  about  them  and 
read  you  what  he  had  written — and  he  has  done 
far  more  since  you  parted  from  him,  in  spite  of 
what  some  of  those  stupid  critics  said — " 

"Yes,  yes,  my  darling,"  replied  Stella,  deeply 
touched  by  her  cousin's  affection,  and  kissing  her 
as  she  dried  her  eyes  and  raised  her  head.  "  Yet 
the  old  song  is  true — 

"  '  The  lark  may  sing  sweetly  when  soaring  above — 

But  the  bird  that  we  nurse  is  the  bird  that  we  love.'  " 

Frances  gazed  wistfully  in  her  cousin's  face, 
feeling  truly  that  she  could  not  fathom  all  the 
strange  mystic  depths  of  that  wild  troubled  heart, 
and  that  she  had  nearly  exhausted  her  own  little 
store  of  consolation.  But  she  just  murmured  one 
last  word,  as  she  gave  a  good-night  kiss  and 
whispered  : 

"  But  should  you  not  rejoice  that  he  is  now 
regaining  his  old  health  and  strength,  and  be- 
coming   able    to    play   his    part    once    more   in   the 
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busy    world?      Would    not    all    your    dear    father's 

opposition   be   removed ? "    "  could    lie    see    him 

now"  she  was  going  to  add,  but  a  cold  chill  seemed 
to  check  her  words  as  she  remembered  Wilfrid's 
feeble  step,  and  both  knew  that  each  other  felt 
there  was  "  a  skeleton  in  the  closet "  still. 

It  may  seem  a  little  strange  that  Frances  should 
have  so  completely  changed  the  view  she  had 
formerly  taken  of  the  attachment  between  Stella 
and  young  Mr.  Dayrell.  But  it  did  not  seem 
strange  to  her  cousin,  for  she  saw  and  understood 
all  the  deep  womanly  tenderness  which  her  great 
trouble  had  awakened  in  Frances'  heart.  The  fact 
is  that  that  worldly-minded  flighty  young  lady, 
like  many  another  girl  (vide,  the  good  effect  of 
marriage)  was  quite  capable  of  better  things  when 
really  touched;  and  she  had  now  become  con- 
vinced not  only  that  Stella  was  far  more  deeply 
in  love  with  Wilfrid  Dayrell  than  she  ever  had 
been  or  was  likely  to  be  with  anybody  else,  but 
that  there  was  now  no  sufficient  cause  why,  by 
and  bye,  "  they  should  not  be  joined  in  holy  matri- 
mony," if  he  continued  to  increase  in  health  and 
strength  as  he  had  been  doing.  At  least  she  felt 
nearly  certain  that  she  was  convinced  of  these  two 
facts,  and  was  almost  unconscious  even  of  a  slight 
desire  to  be  convinced.  But  motives  are  often  rather 
mixed  in  human  hearts,  and  there  may  have  been  a 
secret,  though  unconscious,  feeling  in  Frances' 
heart    that    if    her    cousin    could    not    accept    Pro- 
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fessor  ,  — Well,  he  certainly  had  shown  her- 
self a  good  deal  of  attention,  especially  when,  as 
she  thought,  Stella  had  sometimes  rather  heartlessly 
rebuffed  him.  But  if  such  an  idea  ever  crossed  her 
mind,  it  was  indignantly  flung  aside  lest  even 
in  thought  she  should  be  wronging  her  friend. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  helped  Frances  now  to 
trample  down  any  tempting  recollections  of  the 
Professor's  attentions,  to  reflect  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly never  go  to  church  with  his  wife,  whoever 
she  might  be ;  nor  take  any  interest  in  religious 
subjects  or  controversies ;  nor  (worst  of  all),  would 
he  like  seeing  clergymen  at  his  house  unless  it 
might  be,  just  now  and  then,  a  scientific  Dean. 
But  then  after  all,  she,  i.e.,  the  imaginary  wife, 
could  of  com'se  go  to  church  herself  at  least  once  a 
week  and  probably  once  a  month  to  early  Communion, 
and  that  was  the  only  thing  that  much  mattered. 
At  all  events  it  really  seemed  as  if  her  cousin 
might  now  gladden  her  first  true  love,  and  thereby 
perhaps  save  him  from  misery  and  despair.  And  if 
she   did — well,  who  knows  but  what.     .     .     . 

One  thing,  however,  which  Frances  could  not  alto- 
gether understand  then,  was  made  clearer  to  her  by 
her  mother  later  on,  viz.,  why  Mr.  Dayrell's  partial 
and  indeed  considerable  restoration  to  health  should 
seem  to  chill,  in  some  degree,  Lady  Stella's  devoted 
regard  for  him.  "  Ah,"  said  that  sagacious  parent, 
one  night,  when  gently  pmTing  over  her  daughter, 
whose  head  rested   on   her   lap,   "  you  see,   my    dear^ 
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your  cousin  is  naturally  of  a  very  proud  disposition. 
Now  a  proud,  refined,  high-spirited  young  woman 
necessarily,  I  believe,  feels  some  humiliation  in 
the  thought  of  foregoing  her  independent  position 
and  freedom  generally,  and  becoming,  so  to  say,  a 
mere  satellite  to  her  husband.  Marriage,  remember, 
does  not  invariably  appear  highly  attractive  to  a 
woman  of  that  character.  Only  a  very  deep  and 
devoted  love  can  make  it  so.  She  may  be  willing 
to  marry  from  various  reasons,  but  I  am  speaking 
of  that  entire  surrender  of  herself  which  alone 
constitutes  a  true  marriage  of  heart  and  soul." 
"  I  understand,  mamma.  Pray  go  on." 
"Well,  if  a  woman  of  this  character  does  so  sur- 
render herself  and  her  freedom,  it  must  be  to  a 
man  whom  she  not  only  loves  devotedly,  but  whom 
she  recognizes  as  her  superior, — or  to  whom  she 
believes  she  can  render  great  and  lifelong  service. 
Both  these  motives  affected  your  cousin.  While 
young  Mr.  Dayrell  lay  wounded  and  crippled  in  his 
home.  Lady  Stella  found  that  her  society  and  con- 
versation, her  nursing,  and  at  last  her  love  were  a 
singular  blessing  to  him,  and  under  God,  seemed  a 
means  of  restoring  him  to  health ;  but  when  she 
saw  him  so  wonderfully  recovered  that  he  was  in- 
dependent of  her  ministrations,  all  her  relations  to 
him  felt  suddenly  changed  —  and  you,  my  dear 
child,  by  your  sympathy  in  her  grief,  have  seen 
and  felt  the  sorrowful  consequences." 

"  But,   mother   dear,    surely   on   the   other  ground 
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you  mention,  his  great  intellectual  superiority,  she 
might  be  very  happy  with  him.  You  and  she  have 
told  me  how  she  values,  adores,  intellectual  power." 

"  Ah,  my  child,  that  is  true — but  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  when  a  wife  feels  that  she  can 
render  inestimable  services  to  the  husband  who  is 
greatly  her  superior,  and  when  she  can  be  but  of 
comparatively  little  use  to  him — has,  in  fact  only  to 
admire  him  in  a  humble  up-looking  attitude  and 
render  him  merely  lowly,  insignificant,  unobserved 
offices  of  affection,  however  useful  or  indispensable 
they  may  be." 

"  Well,  mamma,  I'm  glad  I've  nothing  to  make 
me  particularly  proud,  though  I've  a  heap  of  other 
faults.  But  is  not  pride  a  vice  ?  Yet  people  often 
seem  proud  of  being  proud.  Is  not  this  rather 
curious  and  unchristian  ?  For  they  are  not  gener- 
ally proud  of  other  vices  —  of  drunkenness,  dis- 
honesty, lying.     How  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  suppose,  my  dear,  they  confound  it  with  self- 
respect.  But  that  is  a  mistake.  For  I  am  inclined  to 
think  Pride  is  a  vice.  We  find  it  once  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  then  it  is  in  shocking 
bad  company." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

At  the  earliest  time  consistent  with  social  etiquette 
Mrs.  Dayrell  with  one  of  her  daughters  and  her  son 
made  a  call  at  the  Manor — and  once  more  Lady 
Stella  and  Wilfrid  Dayrell  met,  face  to  face,  after 
an  interval  of  nearly  two  years.  Had  they  then 
met  alone,  with  no  eyes  watching  them  either 
curiously  or  sympathetically,  and  had  Dayrell  then 
drawn  her  to  him  and  asked  her  to  be  his  own, 
**for  better  for  worse,"  for  time  and  beyond  it— 
who  knows  what  might  have  happened  ?  When 
she  first  saw  him  enter  the  room  it  was  the  same 
as  when  she  had  first  caught  sight  of  the  beloved 
face  among  the  crowd  in  the  church,  and  all  the 
deep  love  she  had  certainly  once  felt  for  him  came 
over  her  again  like  the  freshet  of  a  flood.  It  was 
the  same  thought  in  both  their  hearts,  swelling  with 
painful  intensity,  "  Oh,  that  all  these  outward  sur- 
roundings and  spectators  would  but  for  an  hour 
vanish  utterly  away,  and  leave  us  two  alone  on  earth 
together.  .  .  .  ! "  But  Stella  forgot  that  her 
lover  had  no  such  reason  to  believe  in  her  con- 
tinued attachment  to  him  as  she  had  in  his 
love  for  her,  while  her  conscience  told  her  he 
might  have   strong   reasons    for    a    contrary    belief — 
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as,  of  course,  from   Ellerslie's  report  he  thought  he 
had. 

Mournfully,  again  and  again,  that  afternoon  and 
far  into  the  night  those  words  would  keep  ringing 
through  her  brain,  about  the  lark  singing — 

"  .     .     .     .     s^weetly  when  soaring  above, — 

But  the  bird  that  we  nurse  is  the  bird  that  we  love." 

For  she  knew  that  she  could  have  loved  him  as 
deeply,  though  he  might  no  longer  need  her  nurs- 
ing— aye,  tenfold  as  much,  if  he  were  soaring  above, 
in  all  the  glorious  vigour  of  youth  and  health  and 
intellectual  power,  if  only  he  stooped  ever  and  anon 
from  his  lofty  flights  to  clasp  her  to  his  heart.  But 
now  that  she  seemed  to  have  lost  her  wounded  and 
beloved  bird  in  its  weakness  and  suffering,  yet  not 
to  have  won  the  soaring  song-bird  in  the  skies,  her 
spirit  sank  within  her,  and  when  her  visitors  left 
she  went  to  her  room,  and  lay  there  desolate. 

She  had,  however,  one,  and  that  no  slight,  con- 
solation to  a  heart  as  warm  as  hers.  Since  the 
night  when  she  and  her  cousin  had  flung  do\vn  the 
barriers  of  misunderstanding  and  alienation,  their 
early  attachment  had  grown  again  in  its  youthful 
warmth  and  freshness ;  so  that  Frances  was  now  able 
not  only  to  cheer  her  cousin  with  affectionate  sym- 
pathy, but  by  degrees  to  relate  something,  though 
not  all,  concerning  the  correspondence  she  had  had 
with  Miss  Dayrell  while  they  were  at  the  sea.  Thus 
she  could  explain  ^Yilfrid  Dayrell's  shy  and  uncertain 
attitude  when  they  met  during  that  afternoon  call. 
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"  Remember  also,  dear  Stella,"  said  her  cousin, 
"how  impossible  it  would  be  for  him  without  some 
encouragement  from  you,  and  those  whom  you  love, 
to  forget  that  with  all  his  gifts  and  graces,  he  might 
be  doing  you  grievous  wrong  if  he  prevented  you,  the 
heiress  of  Hurstleigh  Manor,  from  forming  a  grand 
match  with  some  wealthy  and  noble  eldest  son. 
Now  be  quiet  and  meek." 

"  I  am,  dear — I  am  indeed,"  replied  Stella,  re- 
lapsing into  the  rather  desponding  attitude  from 
which  her  cousin's  words  had  momentarily  roused 
her.  "  I  think  you  were  very  wrong  not  to  give  me 
one  at  least  of  Ellen  Dayrell's  messages.  But  I 
forgive  you,  I  can  see  all  the  painful  difficulties  ot 
your  position  as  well  as  of  his — and — and — I  feel  the 
misery  of  my  own." 

"But,  dear  Stella,  you  need  not  remain  in  this 
quandary.  Why  may  I  not,  in  a  very  dainty,  deli- 
cate fashion,  let  Ellen  Dayrell  have  a  hint  concern- 
ing the  real  condition  of  affairs  on  this  side  the 
dividmg  line  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  explained  Stella  impetuously.  "  Not 
for  the  world  !  I  positively  forbid  your  doing  any- 
thing— though  I  know  it  is  all  your  goodness  and 
love  for  me  that  makes  you  speak  of  it.  Don't  be 
vexed  with  me,  dear — but  things  must  now  take 
their  own  course.  I'm  not  going  from  home  at 
present — nor  I  believe  is  he.  We  shall  meet  in  a 
simple  natural  way.  We  shall  perhaps  converse  to- 
gether on  interesting  topics  just   as  we  used  to   do 
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— and  then  may  be,  if — if — it's  best  for  both  of 
us " 

She  brightened  up  a  little,  gave  her  cousin  a 
hearty  embrace  and  left  the  room. 

"Just  as  we  used  to  do.''  How  often  we  fancy 
things  can  be  again  just  as  they  used  to  be,  and 
try  to  enjoy  over  again  the  happiness  of  bygone 
days — until  at  length  we  learn  to  say  in  the  later 
years : 

"  Swift  to  its  close  eLbs  out  life's  little  day, 
Earth's  joys  grow  dim,  its  glories  pass  away," 

and  then  sing  mournfully,  or  morbidly,  when  we  find 
we  cannot  recall  the  past : 

*'  Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see  '' — 

but  will  not,  or  cannot  let  ourselves  be  "  saved  by 
Hope." 

Lady  Stella  had  not  yet  learned  the  predominance 
of  this  mighty  law  of  change,  or  the  power  of  the 
Unchanging  One.  K  it  was  her  pride,  '-'that  first 
false  passion  of  her  breast,"  which  impelled  her  thus 
peremptorily  to  refuse  her  cousin's  offer,  she  reaped 
the  bitter  fruit  of  an  evil  seed.  If  it  was  only 
due  womanly  self-respect,  then  she  had  the  consola- 
tion in  after  days  of  an  approving  conscience.  But 
certainly  if  it  was  desirable  that  she  and  young 
Dayrell  should  understand  each  other's  feelings  and 
come  together  in  lifelong  mutual  afi'ection,  the 
course  she  suggested  was  about  the  worst  that  could 
be   taken.     It    is  not  bv  intellectual   discussions,  es- 
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pecially  when  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  soul  are 
enlisted  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  controversy, 
that  human  beings  are  knit  together  in  true  abiding 
unity.  The  head  divides — the  heart  unites.  All 
the  strife  of  schools  and  sects — however  irresistible 
the  arguments,  powerful  the  illustrations,  masterly 
the  arrangement,  of  the  campaign  on  both  or  either 
side — will  rarely  convert  opponents,  or  build  up  an 
abiding  union  of  political  party,  of  social  movements, 
of  conjugal  attachments,  or  religious  societies.  The 
Intellect  has,  indeed,  to  discover  and  present  the  true 
grounds  of  that  abiding  union  or  unity;  and  this 
is  a  process  which  in  most  cases  requires  discussion, 
perhaps  controversy,  as  well  as  solitary  thought. 
When  intellectual  agreement  is  thereby  attained,  of 
course  the  bonds  of  moral  unity  and  harmony  are 
proportionately  strengthened.  But  the  process  of 
arriving  at  such  agreement  is  less  conducive  to 
union  and  harmony  than  the  result.  Eeal  unity, 
a  true  union  of  soul  with  soul,  can  be  secured 
only  where  something  warmer  and  deeper  than  mere 
intellect,  nobler  and  loftier  than  the  strife  of  argu- 
ment, has  drawn  forth  the  spiritual  and  emotional 
qualities  of  kindred  natures  and  bound  them  together 
in  bonds  of  enduring  friendship,  esteem,  and  love. 

Several  meetings  between  the  dwellers  at  Hurst- 
leigh  Manor  and  Aldclyffe  Priory  did  take  place, 
in  due  course,  and  the  lady  and  her  lover  were 
allowed,  by  judicious  friends,  various  opportunities 
of  confidential  chat.     But  the  conditions  under  which 
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they  met  were  not  favourable  for  a  mutual  under- 
standing of  each  other's  position,  still  less  for  any- 
thing like  mutual  agreement  in  each  other's  views. 
During  the  interval  of  separation,  owing  to  the 
causes  already  adverted  to,  both  their  views  of  life 
and  of  the  universe  at  large,  as  well  as  their  respec- 
tive characters,  had  been  considerably  diverging ;  so 
that  while  Lady  Stella  had  been  growing  more 
handsome  and  fascinating,  as  well  as  more  worldly, 
and  more  confirmed  in  disbelief  of  the  ordinary 
fundamental  doctrines  of  religion,  Dayrell  had  be- 
come less  interesting  to  her,  and  therefore  less 
lovable.  That  resolute  young  gentleman,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  had  become  more 
than  ever  convinced,  through  his  own  practical  ex- 
perience (as  he  affirmed),  of  the  reality  of  the 
inward  blessings  which  he  was  sure  he  had  attained. 
Then  like  most  enthusiastic  converts,  he  exagge- 
rated the  proportions  of  the  new  world  of  faith 
and  feeling  into  which  he  had  entered.  He  could 
not,  indeed,  be  too  grateful,  or  too  deeply  in  earnest, 
for  achieving  that  entrance,  if  he  were  not  a  mere 
self-deluded  fanatic ;  and  he  could  hardly  be  deluded 
regarding  all  that  he  had  seen,  felt,  realized,  during 
long  months  of  pain,  weariness,  and  gradual  con- 
valescence. But  he  would  have  been  a  man  of  very 
much  slower  temperament,  or  more  than  human,  in 
those  early  days  of  intense  gladness  and  spiritual 
insight,  of  conscious  deliverance  from  slavery  and 
entrance  into  "  the  glorious  liberty "  of  the  sons  of 
VOL.   II,  24 
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God — had  he  not  been  somewhat  one-sided  in  his 
advocacy,  bigoted  in  his  hostilities,  unjust  in  his 
judgments,  and  intolerant  in  his  feelings.  The  case 
was  bad  enough  before  in  Stella's  eyes.  But  that, 
to  all  his  previous  objectionable  speculations  and 
dreams,  he  should  not  only  have  increased  in 
bigotry  and  obstinate  conviction,  but  also  have  added 
this  most  provoking  delusion  about  self-mortification 
and  "  Love  not  the  world " — was  it  not  enough  to 
irritate  a  saint  ?  an  appellation,  however,  to  which, 
with  all  her  attractive  or  repellent  qualities,  the  Lady 
Stella  was  hardly  entitled.  And  if  even  Dayrell's 
mother,  sisters,  and  friends  regarded  him  as  a  fanatical 
ascetic  and  deluded  devotee,  what  wonder  if  the  fair 
owner  of  Hurst leigh  Manor  had  a  difiSculty  in  re- 
sisting the  same  impression. 

She,  poor  girl,  was,  indeed,  not  a  little  to  be 
pitied.  Already  she  had  begun  to  find  life  at  the 
Manor  rather  dull  after  all  the  excitement  and 
flirtations  of  the  sea-side,  and  without  her  beloved 
father  to  accompany  her  in  a  dashing  gallop.  She 
could  not  help  sometimes  missing  and  even 
lamenting  the  loss  of  Professor  's  lively  con- 
verse and  gallant  attentions.  Wilfrid  Dayrell,  with 
all  his  burning  enthusiasm  and  flashes  of  genius, 
was  now  become  a  grave,  and  in  his  present  mood 
almost  a  gloomy,  lover,  at  least  compared  with  the 
brilliant  savant.  And  yet  she  did  not  greatly  want 
to  return  to  the  kind  of  life  she  had  left.  She 
knew   well   it   did   not   satisfy  either   her   affections, 
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her   intellectual,    or    her     spiritual    natm'e.      If    she 
could  have   yielded  to  some  of   her  old  cravings  for 
Dayrell's  love,  to  her  longing  (amid  all  the  tossings 
to  and  fro  of    ever-changing  views  and   tempestuous 
desires)  for    rest    and    comfort,    she    knew    and    felt 
again    and    again    that    she     should    find     all     she 
needed,    for    a    time    at    least,    in    his    ardent    and 
yet  sheltering   affection.      But    as    often    as    she  felt 
impelled  to  confess  to  him  that  he  was  still   dearer 
to  her  than    all    the    world   beside,   as    much    as   on 
that    night     when     in    the     twilight    he     overheard 
her    confession,    there    rose    up    in    her     path     not 
merely  an  instinct  of  maidenly  reserve,  not   merely 
that  dominant,  long  nurtured  and  unfeminine  pride, 
but  a  combative  defiant  sarcastic  spirit  of   resistance 
to    his    religious    convictions    and    arguments,  to   his 
exaggerated    asceticism    and    visionary     enthusiasm. 
Even  if  at  times  he  convinced  her  reason,  she  could 
not  bear  to  admit  that   he  was   right  and  that  she 
was  wrong.      And  certainly  he  did  not  do  much  to 
help  her  to  a  better  mood.     If  she  was  sarcastic  and 
defiant    he    was  fierce    and    intolerant.       For,    alas ! 
he  was  not   yet  always  strong   enough  in  body  and 
in   soul   to   be    gentle   in    spirit.      Hence   he   lacked 
the  power  which  strength  and  gentleness  combined, 
confer.      The     encounter     of    two    such    headstrong 
young  simpletons,  with   the   atoms   of  their  spiritual 
being    continually    polarized    in    antagonistic    direc- 
tions, was  not  likely  to  issue  in  spiritual  at-onement 
of   any   kind.     Yet   some    of  these    encounters   were 
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sufficiently  curious  and  amusing,  at  least  for  those 
who  care  for  such  things — perhaps  instructive  and 
pathetic — to  be  transferred  from  more  private 
journals  to  this  record. 

It  had  become  clear  to  Dayrell,  much  meditating 
on  all  the  objections  and  charges  Lady  Stella  used 
to  bring  against  Christianity,  that  her  notions  of 
what  the  word  meant  were  little  better  than  a  mere 
travesty  of  what  he  began  to  see  was  the  actual 
truth  of  the  matter.  But  he  also  saw  that  until 
she  could  attain  some  firm  faith  in  the  existence  of 
a  personal  Grod,  who,  unlike  the  gods  of  Mount 
Olympus,  cared  for  human  beings  in  their  wants 
and.  troubles  at  least  as  much  as  a  shepherd  in  the 
East  cares  for  his  sheep,  watching  over  them, 
leading,  guiding,  protecting,  delivering  them,  there 
was  no  use  in  talking  about  the  "  G-ood  Shepherd," 
or  the  deliverance  which,  under  the  modern  name 
of  Christianity,  He  was  sent  to  effect.  Hence  on 
one  occasion  when,  in  the  course  of  conversation 
they  were  drifting  into  speculations  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Universe,  and  she  gave  him  an 
opening  by  saying  that  certain  phenomena  occurred 
simply  and  solely  because  it  was  according  to  the  Laws 
of  Nature  !  he  asked  her  what  she  understood  by  those 
words,  whereupon  she  promptly  replied,  "  Oh,  the 
regular  order  of  things  as  Science  has  taught  and 
explained  them."  When  he  asked  who  gave  the  Laws, 
because  a  Law  implied  a  Law-giver,  she  answered 
that  this  was  "  precisely  what  no  one  could  know." 
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"  Then  that  is  why  you  and  other  learned  folk," 
said  Dayrell,  '*  like  to  call  yourselves  Agnostics.'' 

"You  are  sarcastic,"  said  Stella  haughtily. 

"I  never  used  to  be,"  replied  the  young  gentle- 
man. "  I  must  have  learned  to  be  so  in 
bad  company.  But  I  meant  no  offence.  Do  you 
not  know  the  Latin  for  Agnostic  ?  "  (No  answer.)  ''  It 
is  'Ignoramus.''''^*  This,  though  a  shaft  aimed  at 
herself  and  striking  hard,  was  too  keen  and  de- 
lightful a  hit  for  the  fair  disputant  to  resent,  and 
provoked  from  her  only  a  merry  little  laugh. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Wilfrid,  you  are  very  rude  ;  but  I'll 
forgive  you  if  you  clearly  and  at  once  explain  what 
you  mean  by  the  laws  of  Nature,  otherwise  I  com- 
mand you  to  depart  instantly  from  my  presence." 

"  Grood,"  replied  Dayrell.  "  Then  I  mean  by  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  the  way  in  which  Grod  acts." 

"Ah,"  said  Stella,  and  silently  pondered. 

Presently  she  continued,  "If  by  God  you  simply 
mean  some  Cause,  Power,  or  Will  which  sets  every- 
thing in  motion  and  keeps  all  things  going,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  phrase.  For  I  quite  admit  we 
must  come  at  last  to  acknowledge  something  behind 
all  phenomena.  Matthew  Arnold's  attempt  to  ignore 
such  a  primal  Cause  or  Will  by  talking  of  *  a  stream 
of  tendency,'  indeed  all  such  attempts  to  account 
for  Creation  and  the  existing  order  of  things  by 
speaking  of  Evolution  from  protoplasm,  &c.,  I  have 
learned    to    see     is     merely    resorting     to     the    old 

*  i.e.,  being  interpreted,  "  We  are  ignorant."' 
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Oriental  absurdity  of  making  the  world  rest  on  a 
gigantic  elephant  and  the  elephant  on  an  equally 
monstrous  tortoise.  Of  course  they  who  use  such 
hypotheses  "  (Dayrell  noticed  that  the  lady  employed 
more  accurate  as  well  as  more  scientific  terms  and 
modes  of  reasoning  than  formerly)  "  have  to  ex- 
plain how  protoplasm  or  monads  ever  came  to  be 
endowed  with  such  wonderful  vitality,  or  to  be  able 
to  generate  and  maintain  such  an  orderly  stream  of 
tendency.  I  know  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  explain 
that,  as  to  account  for  the  first  commencement  of 
any  phenomena.  Therefore  if,  as  I  said,  you  like 
to  call  the  unknown  Primal  Will  or  cause  by  the 
name  of  God,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  concede 
the  privilege.     Will  that  satisfy  your  lordship  ?  " 

"No,  my  dear  lady — no,  by  heaven,  and  all  that's 
dearest  there  and  here  !  When  a  stone  will  satisfy 
the  hunger  which  craves  for  bread,  that  statement 
will  meet  the  wants  of  the  human  soul.  Oh,  Lady 
Stella,  believe  me — or  rather,  believe  your  own  nobler 
nature — there  are  wants  of  the  soul,  grand  and 
blessed  instincts,  aspirations,  illimitable  desires  and 
affections,  which  no  empty  phrases  about  Cause,  and 
Will,  and  Power  can  ever  satisfy — which  seek  and 
demand  an  object,  a  Being  worthy  of  them,  able  and 
willing  to  meet  them  with  answering  fulfilment  and 
love.  Have  you  not  more  than  once  told  me  you 
felt  that  it  was  not  a  thing  but  a  Person  whom  alone 
you  could  adore  and  love  with  your  whole  heart  and 
soul — on  whom  you  could  rest  in  sore  trouble  ?  " 
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*•  Yes,"  said  Stella  faintly.  All  her  hard,  proud 
manner  was  gone  now.  She  seemed  stirred  by  emo- 
tions too  deep  for  any  superficial  or  satirical  remarks. 

"  Mr.  Dayrell,"  she  said  at  length,  and  these  very 
words  showed  how  far  they  had  drifted  apart,  "  you  know 
how  earnestly  I  have  longed  to  be  able  to  see  with 
you  in  this  matter,  and  have  craved  for  the  know- 
ledge you  and  others  seem  to  have  gained.  But 
where  is  the  knowledge  to  come  from  ?  Nature 
does  not  reveal  her  origin  nor  the  secret  of  her 
orderly  evolution,  nor  even  of  the  continuance,  from 
hour  to  hour,  of  the  beatings  of  our  hearts.  That 
is  why  we  have  been  driven  to  speak  of  this  Primal 
Cause  and  sustaining  Energy  as  Unknown  and  Un- 
knowable." 

'*  But,  Lady  Stella,  if  the  Primal  Cause  or  Will 
has  created  us  with  the  quenchless  aspirations  and 
longing  for  an  object  worthy  of  our  noblest  adora- 
ation  and  deepest  love,  must  He  not  have  done  some- 
thing to  reveal  Himself  to  our  hearts — something 
which  Natm'e  does  not,  and,  as  you  truly  say, 
cannot  make  known  to  us  concerning  His  existence, 
character,  providence,  love  ?  " 

"  One  might  have  expected  this,"  said  Stella 
sorrowfully,  ''  but " 

"But  I  think  He  has,"  continued  Dayrell.  "At 
least,  I  find  an  old  story  and  an  ancient  people 
telling  us  that  exactly  what  one  would  expect  to  be 
done  really  had  been  done." 

Whenever  in  former  days  he  had  come  as  near  the 
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thornj  ground  of  the  Bible  as  this,  Stella  had  shown 
symptoms  of  restiveness  too  dangerous  for  him  to 
feel  it  safe  to  proceed;  but  now  she  seemed  at  least 
in  a  gentler  if  not  more  acquiescent  mood.  So  he 
continued : 

"  During  my  long  imprisonment  I  have  been  read- 
ing with  an  interest  which  I  confess  surprised  myself 
those  old  histories  of  the  call  of  Abraham  and  his 
descendants,  and  it  seems  to  me  they  exactly  meet 
the  terrible  difficulty  presented  by  the  silence  and 
enigmas  of  Nature.  I  can't  help  thinking  that  if 
there  be  a  primal  originating  Cause  who  has  made 
us  in  His  own  image,  with  all  these  deep  desires, 
warm  affections,  lofty  aspirations,  and  terrible 
troubles,  made  us  for  His  own  exceeding  and  never- 
ending  blessedness,  the  course  He  is  described  in 
the  Bible  as  taking  to  make  Himself  known  is  just 
the  grandest  and  yet  the  simplest  that  could  have 
been  desired — a  course  adapted  in  the  most  perfect 
way,  consistent  with  the  nature  He  has  given  us,  for 
interpreting  both  that  nature,  all  Nature,  and  Him- 
self. Lord  Bacon,  in  one  of  the  wisest  sentences 
that  even  he  ever  wrote,  says  that  Grod  teaches  us 
by  facts.  Oh,  Lady  Star-Queen,  when  I  look  up  at 
night  to  the  regions  whence  you  most  probably  des- 
cended, and  gaze  into  those  infinite  depths  of  space 
where  constellations  of  suns  and  worlds  are  thronging 
these  illimitable  realms,  far  beyond  what  not  only 
the  eye  but  the  imagination  can  behold,  I  know 
that   I   also   should   be    an   Agnostic   had   not    their 
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Creator  revealed  himself  to  Abraham  and  to  Moses, 
and  in  Christ !  But  in  those  old  records  I  see  Him 
gradually  unveiling  Himself,  first  as  a  Creator,  then 
as  a  Personal  God,  which  you  have  more  than  once 
allowed  is  an  essential  condition  of  religious  worship, 
admiration,  and  Love;  then  as  a  Eighteous  Being, 
loving  goodness,  hating  iniquity;  then  as  a  loving 
Friend  and  watchful  Providence,  caring  for  all  the 
beings  He  has  created,  protecting,  guiding,  deliver- 
ing, chastening,  unfolding,  evolving  all  that  is  good — 
checking,  opposing  all  that  is  evil.  Much  that  is 
evil  we  find,  indeed,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but 
only  to  show  that  God's  face  is  set  against  it,  and 
that  His  judgments,  sooner  or  later,  overtake  it. 
And  that,  by  the  bye,  reminds  me  of  a  very  important 
point,  much  insisted  on,  I  believe,  by  philosophical 
Theists — viz.,  that  unless  there  be  a  Supreme  Being 
as  good  and  holy  as  He  is  wise  and  powerful,  there  is  no 
fountain  or  source  of  Moral  goodness,  no  standard  of 
absolute  eternal  Eight  and  Wrong.  The  very  foun- 
dations of  our  moral  being  are  cut  from  under  us. 
What  is  right  in  my  eyes  may  be  wrong  in  my 
neighbour's ;  and  while  one  nation  declares  theft 
and  murder  to  be  crimes,  another  may  exalt  them  as 
virtues.  This,  we  know  has  been  the  case  ;  and  who 
is  to  decide  between  us  ?  Every  one  may  do  what 
is  right  or  desirable  in  his  own  eyes.  No  training  of 
the  conscience,  no  obedience  to  a  Moral  law,  or  any 
law  except  through  fear  of  punishment,  no  devotion 
to  the  Good,  as  distinguished  from  the   merely  Ex- 
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pedient  or  Useful,  is  possible.  Would  not  the  noblest 
elements  of  our  nature  and  existence  be  taken  from 
us  if  we  could  not  recognize  and  bow  before  a  Supreme 
First  Cause,  who  is  a  God  of  Eighteousness,  of  Holi- 
ness, of  Justice,  of  Eternal  Groodness  ?  " 

"  He  that  cometh  to  God,"  said  Stella  musingly, 
''  must  believe  that  He  is,  and  that  He  is  not  only 
the  Kewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him,  but 
the  Fountain  and  God  of  Eighteousness.  Perhaps 
you  are  right.  Certainly,  the  Jewish  writers  of  the 
Psalms  and  the  Prophets  thought  so,  and  thought 
they  knew  who  and  what  God  is,  however  we  may 
confess  and  deplore   our  ignorance." 

*'  But  have  they  not  as  much  right.  Lady  Stella, 
to  believe  and  trust  in  their  old  national  records  as 
we  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans  have  in  our  annals  ? 
to  believe  what  has  been  handed  down  to  them  from 
father  to  son  for  countless  generations  about  Abraham 
and  Moses  as  we  have  about  Alfred  the  Great,  or  as 
the  modern  Greeks  have  to  believe  in  Solon  and 
Miltiades  ?  No  right,  indeed,  if  they  deliver  to  us 
only  rubbish  and  grotesque  fancies — but  every  right 
to  believe,  and  to  ask  us  to  believe,  in  what  gives  a 
grand  yet  simple,  a  dignified  and  glorious  explanation 
of  all  that  most  concerns,  most  perplexes,  and,  if 
unexplained,  most  tortures  and   at  last  destroys  us." 

"  Ah,"  remarked  Stella,  rather  drearily,  after  a  pause, 
"  if  that  view  really  does  explain  the  mystery,  and 
at  the  same  time  unfolds  all  that  is  best  and  noblest 
in  our  nature,   I   for  one  would  welcome  it.     Yet   I 
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find  in  myself  a  fathomless  capacity  for  doubt.  And 
truth  to  say,  I  am  weary  of  seeking  and  never  find- 
ing. But  here  comes  your  mother,  and  you.  Sir 
Galahad,  must  go." 

That  evening  Stella  searched  in  her  father's  study 
for  the  old  family  Bible,  and  like  many  other  virtuous 
and  troubled  souls,  stealthily  conveyed  it  to  her 
room,  turned  over  its  pages  as  if  it  had  come  from 
a  fever-stricken  chamber,  yet  read  a  good  deal  about 
the  Chaldean  chieftain  and  the  call  that  took  him 
from  his  kith  and  kin  and  early  home,  with  a  curious 
interest  compounded  strangely  of  delight  and  proud 
contemptuous  aversion. 

One  morning  soon  after  this  conversation,  when 
the  ladies  at  the  Manor  were  working  and  reading 
aloud  by  turns,  they  were  surprised  by  a  visitor, 
whose   card,  when  handed  by  the   footman   to   Lady 

Stella,   proved  to  be  that  of  Professor  .     All, 

from  various  impulses,  were  slightly  fluttered  by  the 
interview ;  but  the  gentleman's  reception  was  very 
cordial.  He  explained  that  he  had  often  wished  to 
call  since  he  had  heard  of  Lady  Stella's  bereave- 
ment, and  yet  hardly  felt  sufficiently  intimate  to 
take  that  liberty.  But  having  to  distribute  prizes 
gained  in  Cambridge  "  locals "  and  by  the  classes 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  the  neigh- 
bouring cathedral  town  on  the  following  evening, 
he  was  taking  the  opportunity  of  making  sundry 
entomological  researches  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hurstleigh  Manor,  and  had  ventured  to  send  in  his 
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card  with  inquiries  regarding  the  ladies.  Of  course 
he  was  made  to  stay  to  luncheon,  and  pressed  to 
return  to  dinner  when  he  should  have  concluded  his 
scientific  investigations.  Nothing  loth,  he  did  so, 
and  had  much  lively  conversation  especially  with  the 
lady  of  the  house,  who  greatly  enjoyed  putting  him 
to  *'  the  question  "  in  regard  to  his  theories  of  Evo- 
lution, Originating  Cause,  Sustaining  Will,  &c.  Xot 
that  her  metaphorical  "  rack  "  appeared  to  inflict  the 
slightest  pain  on  her  buoyant  victim  ;  but  in  her 
present  flighty  mood  she  thought  it  great  fun  to 
see  his  obvious  inability  to  satisfy  her  doubts  con- 
cerning his  explanations,  and  to  behold  him,  as  she 
afterwards  described  it  to  Frances,  "  trying  to  wriggle 
out  of  the  nonsense  of  his  own  complacent  assump- 
tions." 

But  no  doubt  it  was  a  real  if  transient  delight 
to  Stella  to  exchange  solemn  conversation  with  the 
serious  Sir  Galahad  at  the  Priory  for  the  sparkling 
wit  and  amusing  coruscations  of  scientific  intellect 
that  streamed  from  the  lips  of  the  great  philosopher. 
All  the  more  because  she  felt  so  completely  at  her 
ease,  at  times  overwhelming  her  visitor  with  raillery 
and  banter  of  the  most  charming,  playful  and  cruel 
description.  Hence  during  the  whole  visit  the 
Professor  oscillated  between  involuntary  admiration 
combined  with  passion  of  a  certain  vehement  sort, 
and  a  disconcerted,  puzzled  and  anything  but  a 
lover-like,  frame  of  mind.  When  the  thought 
struck   Stella,   once    or   twice,    that    she   was   making 
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her  visitor  decidedly  uncorafortable,  she  silenced  it 
by  saying  to  herself  "  Oh,  I'll  make  it  all  up  to 
him  when  he  comes  again  to-morrow,  by  no  end  of 
amiable  and  honeyed  attentions" — which  she  really 
meant  to  do,  and  gave  herself  therefore  full  swing 
now  and  then  in  that  art  of  tormenting  which  was 
so  dear,  as  she  said,  to  her  unregenerate  soul. 
Hence  on  the  whole,  especially  towards  the  close  of 
the  visit  the  chilled  and  mortified  mood  predomin- 
ated in  the  Professor's  mind — he  couldn't  exactly 
say  why,  but  he  was  not  accustomed  to  be  quizzed, 
and  didn't  altogether  like  it,  while  of  one  thing  he 
went  away  convinced — that  the  Lady  Stella  at 
Hurstleigh  Manor,  and  owner  of  that  magnificent 
property,  was  a  much  grander  personage  and  gave 
herself  a  great  many  more  airs  than  when  she  was 
flirting  and  dancing  at  the  sea-side.  When  in  her 
blandest  and  most  winning  manner  that  high- 
born damsel  was  saying  adieu  to  her  guest  and 
begging  him  to  come  and  spend  the  next  day  with 
them  at  the  Manor,  she  took  it  for  granted  that 
of  course  he  would  come.  Hence  she  was  not  a 
little  taken  aback  by  his  expressing  regret  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  do  so — he  had  to  make 
preparations  for  the  evening  ceremony  (at  which 
he  secretly  hoped  she  would  make  a  point  of  being 
present),  and  had  several  important  and  pressing 
engagements  in  London  which  obliged  him  to  leave 

T by   an  early   train   the    following    morning — 

but  he  was  most  grateful  for  Lady  Stella's  kindness, 
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should  always  remember  this  pleasant  little  visit, 
&c.,  &c.  At  first  she  was  very  sorry  and  remorseful 
— then  after  a  time  felt  it  a  relief  and  next 
day  ended  by  being  glad  that  he  was  not  coming 
again. 

Yet  according  to  her  mercurial  and  decidedly 
capricious  temperament,  just  in  proportion  as  Stella 
while  in  the  Professor's  company  had  resisted  his 
reasoning,  ridiculed  his  theories,  and  almost  snubbed 
himself,  she  gave  weight  to  all  he  had  said  and 
repented  of  her  "evil  behaviour,"  after  he  was  gone. 
Had  the  great  man  been  able,  or  rather  willing,  to 
call  again  while  in  the  neighbourhood,  his  treatment 
by  the  Mistress  of  the  Manor  would  probably  have 
been  much  more  encouraging.  But  he  did  not 
know  of  that  probability;  he  really  had  important 
engagements  as  he  said,  coming  off  shortly  in 
London ;  and  his  pride  had  been  hurt  as  well  as 
his  ardour  chilled.  So  he  vanished  from  the  scene, 
seeking  and  finding  consolation  elsewhere;  while  for 
the  rest  of  that  evening  Stella  was  mortified,  and 
Frances,  who  had  played  sympathetic  friend,  was 
secretly  sometimes  pleased,  sometimes  a  little  sad. 

"  Will  you  not  go  to  this  grand  ceremonial  to- 
night at  T ?  "  inquired  Frances  the  next  day. 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,  dear  coz,"  replied  Stella.  "  I'm 
not  so  young  and  volatile  as  you,  remember.  But 
you  and  aunt  can  have  the  carriage,  of  course,  and 
go,  if  you   like." 

So    the   aunt    and    cousin   went,   but   Lady   Stella 
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remained  at  home,  played  "  Huntsman,  rest "  with 
variations,  and  meditated. 

Certainly  the  Professor's  lively  conversation  with 
all  his  entertaining  descriptions  and  jjiquant  anec- 
dotes concerning  the  sayings  and  doings  of  "  Society," 
were  vastly  more  amusing,  if  less  instructive,  than 
much  of  Wilfrid  Da^Tell's  talk ;  and  the  latter  con- 
trasted rather  unfavourably  in  Stella's  mind  with  the 
former  in  more  respects  than  one.  But  a  worse  trouble 
than  all  her  lover's  previous  vagaries  was  impend- 
ing over  her.  For  a  great  idea  had  taken  possession 
of  Dayrell's  mind  —  one  which  during  the  last 
eighteen  centuries,  somehow  or  other,  seems  to  have 
repeatedly  filled  and  fascinated  the  souls  of  many 
of  the  bravest  and  noblest  of  our  race — which  has 
inspired  large  sections  and  powerful  organizations  of 
every  section  of  the  Christian  church  in  all  the 
leading  Christian  nations — a  thought,  an  impulse,  a 
longing  which  sprang  from  an  infinite  pity,  a  thirst 
for  adventure,  a  boundless  gratitude,  and  a  divine 
love. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  son  of  Charles 
Dayrell's  old  friend.  Dr.  Arthur  Eivers,  having  won 
distinction  at  Balliol  had  taken  orders,  and  now  in 
middle  life  was  the  much-admired  and  eloquent 
incumbent  of  a  well-known  church  at  the  West-End. 
This  gentleman,  who  was  as  manly  a  Christian  as 
his  father  and  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  family, 
had  always  shown  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  Wilfrid 
Dayrell,  but  had  not  won  much  of  that  gentleman's 
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confidence  or  regard  until  lie  came  down,  full  of 
sympathy,  to  the  Priory,  after  the  melancholy  catas- 
trophe in  the  hunting  field.  But  in  time,  though 
very  slowly,  Wilfrid's  heart  warmed  towards  him 
under  the  influence  of  the  clergyman's  kind  and 
tender  sympathy,  and  his  cheerful  healthy  consola- 
tion. No  doubt  his  religious  influence,  at  all  events 
in  the  later  days  of  the  sufferer's  trial-time,  though 
for  the  most  part  unacknowledged,  was  greater  than 
he  had  ever  supposed  would  be  possible. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Dayrell's  illness,  Dr. 
Rivers  had  come  from  town  one  evening  to  the 
Priory  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  his  young  friend 
and  the  family ;  for  all  rejoiced  greatly  in  his  visits, 
few  and  far  between  though  they  were.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  Dayrell  had  been  privately 
confiding  to  his  friend  some  of  his  more  recent 
experiences,  and  ended  by  confessing,  rather  awk- 
wardly, how  deeply  he  now  began  to  long  for  power  and 
opportunity  to  share  with  others  the  blessings  which 
he  felt  his  great  Deliverer  had  bestowed  on  himself. 

"Right,"  said  Dr.  Rivers.  "Right.  As  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  hath  it : 

"  '  For  we  must  share,  if  we  would  keep, 
Our  blessings  from  above. 
Ceasing  to  give  we  cease  to  have — 
Such  is  the  Law  of  Love.'" 

"But  my  dear  Sir,  what,  what  can  I  do  to  share 
them — lying  here  helpless  and  forlorn,  or  pottering 
about  on  an  old  pony?" 
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"  Nay,  but  you  are  gaining  strength,  my  dear  boy, 
gaining  health,  every  week.  I  fully  expect  to  see 
you  once  more  active  and  strong.  Then  indeed  you 
would  do  well  to  make  a  thank-offering  to  God,  a 
worthy  and  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Churches  for  your  great  deliverance  from  bodily,  yet 
more  from  spiritual,  desolation  and  death.  Yet  you 
might  even  now  " — said  the  clergyman,  then  paused, 
musing — but  presently  continued,  "  If  I  might  sug- 
gest without  presumption,  Mrs.  Dayrell  and  yourself 
might  at  once  make  a  noble  thank-offering  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good     .     .     ." 

"  Tell  me  how,  dear  Dr.  Rivers,"  said  Wilfrid 
earnestly. 

"Have  you  not  sometimes  thought  with  sorrow," 
said  the  clergyman,  "  of  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  labourers'  dwellings  on  your  mother's- 
estate  ?  Think  what  it  must  be  for  whole  families 
to  live  in  such  miserably  small  rooms,  often  far- 
worse  housed  than  your  horses,  and  obliged  to  herd 
together,  young  and  old  and  both  sexes,  in  one 
wretched  sleeping  room     .     .     ." 

Wilfrid  clapped  his  hand  to  his  face  as  if  to 
shut  out  the  sad  sight  and  presently  exclaimed, 
"  Too  true — too  true.  It  has  never  struck  me 
before.  Strange,  but  true.  All  this  should,  must 
be  remedied.  But  how,  how  can  it  be  done.  My 
mother  for  her  rank  in  life  is  comparatively  very 
poor.  My  father  left  the  property  rather  heavily 
mortgaged.  My  long  illness  has  been  a  most  expen- 
VOL.  11.  -  25 
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sive  affair.  I  fear  I  can  earn  nothing  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  .  .  .  Yet,  what  is  the  good  of  all  this 
talk  about  religion,  all  this  striving  to  draw  near  to 
God  if  we  can't  love  our  neighbour  at  least  as  well  as 
ourselves.  Yet  I  can't  tell  you,  Dr.  Kivers "  (and 
the  speaker's  voice  sank  almost  to  a  moan)  "  how 
very  much  I  want  to  go  right  away  to  some  missionary 
work.     Would  to  heaven,  I  knew  what  my  duty  is  !  " 

"  Clearly  yom*  duty  now,  my  dear  fellow,  is  to  get 
well  and  strong  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  find  the  means  of  getting  your 
labourers  better  housed.  Then,  I  should  say,  work 
up  for  examinations.  Gret  ordained  and,  as  a  priest 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  enter  on  the  noblest  career 
ever  offered  to  man.  And  if,  as  the  doctors  will 
probably  say,  you  cannot,  for  a  few  years  to  come, 
stand  the  hard  work  and  exposure  to  rough  weather 
which  faithful  clerical  labours  in  this  country  often 
involve,  why  not  make  a  voyage  to  New  Zealand,  or 
those  fair  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean  which  seem 
framed  by  Providence  for  all  the  blessings  of  our  first 
parents'  primaeval  Paradise — a  Paradise  from  which 
the  Great  Deliverer  by  His  faithful  servants  has 
already  done  so  much  to  expel  the  fiends  that 
cursed  it,  and  who  will  assuredly  some  day,  by  some 
hands,  complete  His  glorious  work." 

Dayrell's  eyes  were  glistening  with  sympathetic 
emotion,  but  he  didn't  or  couldn't  speak. 

"Have  you  ever  read,"  continued  his  friend,  "any 
accounts  of  what  has  been  done  by  our  missionaries 
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in  the  South-Sea  islands  ? — how  they  have  dimin- 
ished or  put  an  end  to  infanticide,  cannibalism, 
incessant  wars,  slavery,  and  other  abominations,  so 
that  vast  portions  of  that  Archipelago  of  lovely 
islands  are  almost  as  sweet  and  fair  in  the  purity 
and  Christian  beauty  of  the  lives  of  their  inhabitants 
as  they  have  always  been  in  their  natural  physical 
charms  ?  Shall  I  send  you  the  life  of  John 
Williams,  one  of  the  first,  noblest,  and  most  success- 
ful of  the  South-Sea  missionaries  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  so  grateful  to  you — "  replied  Dayrell. 

And  when  the  book  came  he  read  it  from 
morning  till  night,  lost  in  delicious  contemplation 
of  the  wonderful  work  wrought  out  amongst  those 
"Isles  of  the  Blest,"  just  as  the  clergyman  had 
described  it.  Then  he  got  various  other  accounts 
both  of  ordinary  explorations,  and  of  missionary 
enterprise,  among  the  Polynesians,  till  his  whole 
heart  and  brain  were  **  charged  full  of  electric  fire," 
and  as  he  regained  the  use  of  his  limbs,  his  imagin- 
ation was  full  of  visions  of  Paradisiacal  missions. 
His  chief  thought  by  day  and  dream  by  night  was 
how  he  could  win  his  way  to  the  "  Coral  isles,''  and 
help  their  simple  child-like  inhabitants  to  bring 
Heaven  on  earth  by  establishing  the  kingdom  of 
God  amid  scenes  of  earthly  bliss  and  loveliness  that 
would  then  be  almost  divine. 

No  wonder  if  all  this  came  upon  Stella  at  an 
early  period  of  their  renewed  intercom^se  with  a 
shock  as  startling  as  it  was  distressing. 

25—2 
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Under  some  circumstances,  and  if  brought  before 
her  under  certain  aspects,  there  was  much  in  Stella's 
nature  and  tendencies  that  would  have  led  her  to 
sympathize  deeply  with  her  lover  in  his  enthusiasm, 
and  even  to  share  his  romantic  desire  to  dwell  in 
those  far-away  regions.  But  not  just  now,  and  not 
at  all  in  the  way  he  put  it  before  her.  He  saw 
with  bitter  regret  in  after  years,  but  he  could  not  see 
then,  how  often  in  contending  with  her  vehemently 
for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth  and  the  right, 
he  was  far  too  inconsiderate  of  her  early  training, 
her  mental  condition,  and  special  difficulties — too 
much  absorbed,  in  fact,  in  his  own  thoughts  and 
desires.  Hence  he  could  do  little  to  convince  or  to 
help  her.  Of  course  she  also  was  much  to  blame ; 
but  if  he  could  have  understood  and  made  allow- 
ances for  all  her  need  and  hindrances  then,  as  he 
could  and  would  have  done  in  later  days,  *'  it  would 
have  been  well  for  them  both,  poor  souls,"  as  Fred 
Ellerslie  at  the  proper  time — i.e.,  when  it  was  much 
too  late — duly  remarked. 

Yet  Stella  could  not  help  admiring  the  splendid 
enthusiasm  which,  during  their  first  conversation  on 
the  subject,  she  saw  lighting  up  her  lover's  whole 
countenance,  sparkling  in  his  eyes,  or  ever  and  anon 
poming  in  unconscious  eloquence  and  impassioned 
words  from  his  lips,  as  he  dilated  on  the  grand  self- 
sacrifice  of  missionary  labours,  on  the  profound  com- 
passion and  Christian  brotherly  spirit,  as  well  as  the 
devoted  piety  and  gratitude  to  Grod,  which  had  sent 
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those  disciples  of  a  crucified  and  ascended  Lord  across 
dreary  deserts,  or  "  the  wild  waste  of  waters  "  to  far-off 
inhospitable  shores,  where  at  first  many  privations, 
perhaps  torture  and  death,  too  often  awaited  them. 
And  had  he,  at  the  outset,  forborne  to  press  the  theo- 
logical considerations,  which  she  was  still  unprepared 
to  accept,  and  dwelt  on  the  more  aesthetic  and 
romantic  aspects  of  his  theme,  as  he  did  at  a  later 
period,  she  would  have  hearkened  in  a  very  different 
temper.  As  it  was,  all  she  could  find  it  in  her  heart 
to  answer  when  he  paused,  was,  with  a  great  sigh, 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  I— What  next  ?  " 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  twain  at 
that  moment  was  most  unhappy. 

But  Stella  recovered  herself  first,  for  she  felt  inex- 
pressibly grieved  both  that  she  could  not  give  the 
enthusiast  more  sympathy,  and  at  seeing  the  pain 
depicted  on  his  countenance. 

"  I'm  very — sorry — "  she  said,  in  faltering  tones, "  but 
I  can't — help  it  "  .  .  .  (Xo  answer.)  .  .  .  "  You 
seem  to  be  very  much  in  earnest,  Mr.  Dayrell.  I  wish 
I  could  be."  .  .  .  (Still  no  sign  from  him.)  .  .  . 
'•'  Though  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  wish  to  be  possessed 
like  you  "  (her  voice  was  rising  nervously), — "  yes, 
possessed,  painfully !  "  (The  last  words  came  with  a 
whiz  like  a  rifle  bullet,  for  she  was  becoming  rather 
desperate.) 

*'  Aye,"  replied  Dayrell,  with  a  great   effort,   "  pos- 
sessed indeed,  but  oh,  Lady  Stella,  not  painfully  . 
The  spirit  of  goodness,  of  Grod,  the  indwelling  presence 
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of  Christ  gives — not  pain — but  peace.  No  doubt  you 
are  right  in  one  thing.  I  am  in  earnest — and  I  am 
possessed.  And,  Lady  Stella,  if  you  had  ever  known 
what  it  is  to  be  possessed  by  the  devil,  perhaps  by  seven 
devils, — if  you  had  ever  had  to  lie  in  darkness,  weari- 
ness, or  pain,  hour  after  hour  for  months  together,  if 
your  own  thoughts  and  passions  had  been  worse 
torture  than  any  bodily  suffering,  without  one  rag  of 
hope  or  comfort, — and  then  had  gradually  found 
light,  peace,  love,  even  joy  coming  into  your  soul, 
perhaps  you  also  would  be  very  much  in  earnest  about 
your  deliverance  and  your  Deliverer.  At  least  you 
would  then  understand  and  sympathize  with  me  a 
little  more." 

"Yes,"  said  Stella,  sighing  again,  though  less  sadly 
than  before.  "  But  then,  dear  Mr.  Dayrell,  you  see  I 
have  not  had  all  that  doleful  experience  ;  and  you  told 
me  once  that  sympathy  depends  on  knowledge." 

"  Some  day  perhaps  you  will  have  that  experience," 
replied  Dayrell.  "  God  loves  you  too  well,  I  think,  to 
let  you  die  without  knowing  and  loving  Him,  even  if 
you  have  to  come  to  him  through  the  fire.  But  I 
ought  not  to  say  this.  You  will  only  think  me  a 
canting  noodle  or  a  presumptuous  and  cruel  bigot — 
perhaps  a  fanatical  soft-head  into  the  bargain,  whose 
intellect  has  been  somewhat  disordered  by  suffering 
and  illness." 

Stella  looked  at  her  companion  with  what  at  first 
was  only  a  strangely  sad  and  wistful  smile ;  but 
it  was   an   inexplicable    delight    to    her    at  any   time 
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to  see  Wilfrid  Dayrell  in  what  she  called  a  furore. 
She  could  not  share  his  enthusiasm,  but  she  immensely 
enjoyed  witnessing  it ;  and  hence  it  looked  as  if  she 
sometimes  made  remarks  expressly  in  order  to  lash 
him  into  vehemence.  Presently  she  observed  in  a 
lighter  tone : 

"  You  seem  to  have  some  very  beautiful  and 
delightful  visions,  or  impressions,  as  you  call  them,  on 
your  brain,  Mr.  Wilfrid,  but  after  all,  they  may  be 
only  your  own  fancies.  You  have  no  proof,  you  can't 
know,  that  there  is  anything  really  outside  you  corres- 
ponding to  what  you  fancy  is  in  heaven  above  or  in 
the  air  around — though  I  admit  you  do  seem  to  know, 
or  think  you  know,  a  good  deal  about  heaven  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof." 

"  But  allow  me  to  ask  in  retm-n,  dear  Lady  Disdain 
(you  once  told  me  you  liked  the  name,  remember,  and 
wished  you  had  been  born  a  Beatrice) " 

"  Oh,  but  only,"  interrupted  Stella,  ''  if  there  had 
been  a  Benedick  to  match — which  there  isn't — but 
pray  go  on.     What  is  it  you  would  ask  ?  " 

"  This — how  do  you  know,  after  all,  that  there  is 
anything  outside  you  corresponding  to  the  impressions 
or  fancies  you  have  in  your  mind  about  any  external 
objects  ?  You  can't  get  outside  yourself  to  look,  can 
you  now  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Stella,  dubiously,  but  laughing.  "  I 
don't  see  how  I  could  manage  that." 

"  You  know  nothing,  remember,"  continued  Dayrell, 
"  of  the  outside  world  except  by  the  impressions  which, 
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somehow  or  other,  are  conveyed  to  your  mind.  What 
there  is  to  produce  them,  or  how  they  come  to  you, 
you  do  not  and  cannot  know.  My  consciousness  of 
the  existence  and  presence  of  Gfod  in  Christ  and  in 
creation,  and  my  knowledge  of  Him,  through  Nature, 
the  Bible,  and  through  Christ,  is  produced  in  my  mind 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  belief  in  your  mind 
that  there  is  sunshine  and  a  whole  world  of  beauty  and 
ugliness  around  you,  with  a  lot  of  wise  men  in  it,  and 
a  few  fools  for  the  wise  to  laugh  at.  Your  belief 
comes  from  your  experience — my  belief  comes  from 
mine." 

This  was  a  new  view  of  the  subject  to  Stella, 
and  she  sat  pondering.  The  Professor,  with  all 
his  wisdom,  had  never  put  this  obvious  truth  before 
her.  She  could  not  answer  her  present  instructor, 
but  she  thought  that  there  certainly  must  be  a 
crushing  reply  to  such  a  strange  and  monstrous 
argument.  Had  she  allowed  her  Mental-and-Moral- 
Philosophy-tutor  to  proceed,  years  ago,  a  little  farther 
with  his  instructions,  it  would  not  have  appeared  so 
strange  to  her  now.  And  had  she  looked  for  a  reply 
till  her  body  parted  from  her  soul,  and  inquired  of 
all  the  wisest  of  mankind  in  the  meantime,  she 
would  not  have  found  an  answer — as,  indeed,  she 
learnt  before  she  died.  For,  in  truth,  answer  there 
is  none 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  next  time  that  the  domestic  Fates  were  pro- 
pitious, and  Dayrell  found  himself  and  his  bewitch- 
ing plaguy  "  Silver-Star "  conversing  tete-a-tete,  he 
took  an  opportunity  of  doing  what  he  ought  to  have 
done  when  he  first  wanted  to  broach  his  missionary 
schemes.  He  began  by  quoting  from  "Locksley 
Hall": 

"  Or  to  burst  all  links  of  habit — there  to  wander  far  away, 
On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways  of  the  day, 
Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow  moons  and  happy  skies, 
Breadths   of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  cluster.  Knots  of  Paradise. 

Droops  the  heavy-blossomed  bower,  hangs  the  heavy-fruited  tree, 
Summer  Isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark-purple  spheres  of  sea." 

Then  he  asked  if  he  might  read  to  her  a  little 
from  one  of  his  and  her  favourite  poems — Byron's 
**  Island."  She  always  greatly  enjoyed  hearing  him 
read,  especially  anything  of  Byron's.  But  now  she 
had  grown  suspicious.  She  had  been  associating  the 
idea  of  Dayrell,  as  a  missionary,  with  pictures  of 
stuck-up,  pompous,  and  bigoted  prigs,  or  obese, 
sensual  hypocrites,  with  no  end  of  absurd  and 
horrid  palaver  about  the  devil  and  hell-fire,  and 
lazy  limbos  of  selfish  Christians  rejoicing  in  what 
they  called  the   salvation  of  their  souls,  and  in  the 
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damnation  of  most  other  people's.  So  that  Byron's 
exquisite  descriptions  of  Neuha's  island,  and  her 
and  Torquil's  love,  did  not  produce  quite  the  satis- 
factory effect  Dayrell  hoped  for.  Still,  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  not  to  enjoy  her  lover's  musical 
voice,  and  the  beauty  of  what  he  read  with  his 
whole  soul  steeped  in  the  thoughts  it  aroused — or 
to  be  insensible  to  the  impassioned  fervour  and 
delicate  power  with  which  he  afterwards  enlarged 
on  all  the  beauty  and  peace,  the  idyllic  charms 
and  loveliness  of  life  in  many  of  those  coral  isles 
of  the  ''  deep-blue  ocean,"  where  the  inhabitants 
were  often  as  happy  and  innocent  as  Adam  and 
Eve   in  the   Garden   of  Eden. 

"  Listen,"  he  said,  "  to  these  descriptions  from  a 
work  by  one  of  the  most  recent  visitors  to  those 
enchanting  scenes.  It  has  a  ridiculous  and  mis- 
leading title,  but  it  admirably  and  truthfully 
describes  much  that  other  explorers  have  discovered 
and  recorded  in  their  more  prosaic  style.  The 
writer  had  been  enthusiastically  interested  from  his 
boyhood  in  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  '  over  which 
words,'  he  says,  *  a  strange  glamour  for  me  had 
always  hung,  and  many  a  time  ...  I  had  wan- 
dered in  imagination  along  their  golden  sands,  and 
beneath  their  lofty  groves  of  palms.'  Then,  after 
visiting  the  Tonga  or  Friendly  Isles,  and  the  Samoan 
group,  he  writes  of  them  thus :  '  Through  the  haze 
loomed  Ena,  a  bold-looking  island,  its  highest  land 
being    600    feet    above    the    sea.     .      .     The    ocean 
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swell  rises  in  a  great,  grand  curve  over  the  coral 
reef,  shining  out  in  its  emerald  green  against  the 
dark  pure  blue  of  the  deeper  water;  and  then, 
dashing  itself  with  its  mighty  force  upon  the  reef, 
it  rises  in  a  cloud  of  white  spray.  .  .  Beyond  the 
great  rocks  and  reefs,'  which  act  like  guardian  arms 
to  protect  the  island  from  ocean  storms,  '  .  .  . 
commences  a  belt  of  dense  and  beautifal  forest 
.  .  .  Close  to  the  shore  .  .  .  runs  the  line  of 
cocoa-palms.  .  .  .  Other  trees  farther  inland  are 
seen,  and  then  beautiful  green  pasture.  .  .  .  The 
sand  on  the  shore  is  of  a  bright  gold  colour  .  .  . 
just  beyond  is  a  broad  strip  of  green  turf.  ...  A 
young  cocoa-palm  ...  is  one  of  the  very  loveliest 
things  in  Xature.'  .  .  .  There  are  plenty  of  beau- 
tiful flowering  shrubs,  hybiscus,  gardenias,  &c.,  with 
large  purple  butterflies  hovering  over  them.  .  .  .' 
But  '  ah,  what  a  hopeless  task,'  says  the  writer,  '  it 
seems  to  try  and  describe  a  tithe  of  the  beauties 
of  these  glorious  islands.  There  is  a  rapturous  in- 
toxication in  the  very  air  one  breathes ;  a  sense  of 
beauty  everywhere  around  in  earth,  and  sea,  and 
air  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe.' "  * 

"  Are  there  any  natives  there  ? "  asked  Stella, 
after  a  pause. 

"  Oh,  yes — and  they  seem  to  be  as  charming  as 
their  surroundings.  Their  colour  is  that  of  cream 
and  coffee !  The  women  have  the  most  beautiful 
eyes   in   the   world,   he  says,   and    the    men    are    as 

*  "Camping  among  Cannibals,"  by  Alfred  St.  Johnston.     Macmillac. 
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gentle  and  courteous  as  the  women.  They  are  all 
fall  of  fun  and  vivacity.  But  listen  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  a  night  scene  :  '  The  lustrous  stars  are 
shining  in  a  golden  radiance  in  the  deep  blue  of 
the  sky.  .  .  .  You  hear  the  beating  of  the  surf 
far  off  on  the  guardian  coral  reef.  .  .  .  Here  and 
there  is  a  light  shining  through  the  palm  trees. 
Now  and  then  dim  white-robed  figures  pass  us, 
hand   in  hand,   idyllic.    .    .    . ' " 

"  That  sounds  very  lovely — too  much  so  to  be 
true.     Are  there   any  birds  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  plenty.  Among  others,  the  writer 
mentions  '  Hocks  of  pure  white  tropic  birds,  pairs 
of  which  often  separate  themselves  and  fly  together 
higher  and  higher,  till  almost  lost  in  the  cloudless 
sky.    .    .    .'" 

"  Even  the  birds  are  idyllic  and  sentimental,  too, 
then,"  remarked  Stella  musingly,  but  her  lip  was 
curled,  and  Dayrell  at  once  passed  on  to  further 
descriptions   of  the   scenery. 

" '  A  banana  plantation,'  says  our  traveller, 
'  growing  beneath  a  grove  of  taller  cocoa  palms, 
is  exquisitely  lovely.'  Then  the  creepers  are  so 
beautiful.  And  all  this  earthly  paradise  lies  within 
a  few  weeks'  sail  of  our  own  shores.  .  .  .  Lady 
Stella,  to  me — much  meditating  on  the  sorrows 
and  sins  of  this  old  European  world  of  ours — can 
you  wonder  if  it  has  seemed  that  God  had  been 
preparing  through  the  ages,  in  those  coral  isles,  a 
refuge,   a  rest,  and  a  home    for    His    children    when 
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they  have  done  the  work  required  for  civilization 
in  Europe,  and  have  become  fitted  by  Christian 
love  and  purity  to  dwell  in  that  fair  garden  of 
Eden.  .  .  .  See,  I  have  spent  some  days  during 
the  last  few  weeks  in  thoroughly  exploring  the 
slums  of  Southwark  and  the  East-end,  Stepney 
and  Shadwell,  &c.  Do  you  think  I  dare  describe 
what  I  saw — what  I  know  to  be  the  condition  in 
which  millions  are  living  at  this  very  hour  in  the 
midst  of  our  boasted  Christianity  and  civilization  ? 
Alas,  Royal  Commissions  and  missionary  clergymen 
have  made    it   our  own  damning  fault  and  sin  if  we 

remain    ignorant    of   what "    his    voice    trembled, 

and  he  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  he 
began  to  speak  of  the  infinite  need  of  lifting  off  the 
terrible  pressure  of  crowded  populations  of  the  old 
world  on  each  individual  life  and  soul,  of  removing 
the  curse  of  hungry  competition  from  the  vast  and 
increasing  masses  of  victims  crushed  by  an  un- 
christian selfish  civilization.  When  he  asked,  "  Could 
not  this  be  done  by  transporting  them  to  the  fair 
sweet  homes  offered  them  by  Providence  in  the  new 
Pacific  regions  ? "  Stella  evidently  became  deeply 
interested.  "Would  it  not,"  he  continued,  with 
increasing  enthusiasm,  "  be  an  infinitely  blessed 
and  noble  work  if  one  could  do  ever  so  little  to 
help  this  grand  Aryan  race,  which  has  conquered 
and  civilized  half  the  world,  to  begin  a  new  and 
happier  life  in  the  fairest  portion  of  the  other  half? 
It    has    fought   and    toiled    grandly   so   far,   but   yet 
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often  with  immeasurably  sad  and  cruel  results,  even 
after  all  its  conquests,  triumphs,  and  toil.  May 
there  not  be  '  a  Eest  remaining '  for  it  now  in  those 
lovely  regions  ?  May  there  not  be  a  beautiful  life 
for  Englishmen  there,  where — made  wise  by  past 
experience,  and  good,  and  gentle,  and  unselfish  by 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  they  may  rear  homes  of  peace 
and  beauty,  blessing  alike  the  primseval  inhabitants 
of  those  climes  and  the  new  denizens  escaping 
thither  from  the  foul  and  reeking  hives  of  unre- 
warded toil  and  unenjoyed  luxury  in  our  dreary 
Western  cities  ?  .  .  .  Lady  Stella,  you  do,  I 
know  you  do,  see  with  me  in  this  matter ;  you  do 
sympathize  with  me,  whether  you  know  it  fully  or 
not,  in  longing  to  see  human  life  regenerated  by 
a  new  departure  which  shall  give  fair  play  and 
better  chances  to  what  is  best  and  highest  in 
human  nature  and  divine  influence.  Only  thus  can 
the  Bacchantic  dream  of  one  I  loved,  the  true 
divine  worship  of  Joy,  ever  be  realized.  You  have 
too  much  yourself  of  the  divine  in  your  own  nature 
— forgive  my  saying  so — not  to  long  for  a  higher 
and  happier  state  in  this  world,  whatever  you  think 
about  another." 

"I    do    not    think    you    know "   Stella   began, 

but  paused,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand,  and 
shading  her  face.      Then  Dayrell  spoke  again: 

"I   think  I  do.     Can  I  forget— 

"  '  Can  I  forget  that  night  in  June,' 

beneath  the  star-lit  sky,  when — (ah,  how  long  ago  it 
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now  seems) — when  you  said  to  me,  in  words  and 
tones  I  could  never  forget :  '  I  will — I  do — believe 
me — worship  Something  of  Ineffable  Beauty  and, 
Grandeur — I  do  look  up  to — I  know  not  what. 
You  did  not  then  see  Whom  to  worship,  and  you  were 
too  honest  to  pretend  to.  But  can  you  not  conceive 
of  life  in  those  far-away  climes,  where  all  that  we 
have  most  loved  and  admired  in  the  spirit  of 
Byron's  adoration  and  lofty  worshipping  joy,  might 
be  possible  to  us,  as  it  never  can   be 

"  '  .     .     .     in  these  thick  solitudes 

Called  social,  where  all  vice  and  hatred  are '  ? 

Does  he  not  interpret  for  us  truly  something  of 
what  is  best  and  holiest  in  us  when  he  says — 

"  '  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea — and  music  in  its  roar  ; 
I  love  not  Man  the  less,  hut  Nature  more 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. ' 

Then  again,  is  it  not  the  same  devout  worshipping 
spirit,  seeking  unconsciously  after  G-od,  which  filled 
the  poet's  soul  when  he  wrote — 

■  "  *  How  often  we  forget  all  time,  when  lone, 
Admiring  Nature's  universal  throne. 
Her  woods,  her  wilds,  her  waters,  the  intense 
Reply  of  hers  to  our  intelligence  !. 
Live  not  the  stars  and  mountains  ?     Are  the  waves 
Without  a  spirit  ?     Are  the  drooping  eaves 
Without  a  feeling  in  their  silent  tears  ? 
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No,  no — they  woo  and  clasp  us  to  their  spheres, 
Dissolve  this  clod  and  clog  of  clay  before 
Its  hour,  and  merge  our  soul  in  the  great  shore. 
Strip  off  this  fond  and  false  identity  1 — 
Who  thinks  of  self,  -when  gazing  on  the  sky  ? 
And  who  though  gazing  lower,  ever  thought. 
In  the  young  moments  ere  the  heart  is  taught 
Time's  lesson,  of  man's  baseness,  and  his  own  ? 
All  nature  is  his  realm,  and  Love  his  throne.' 

But   am  I  not  wearying  you  with  all  these " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  interrupted  Stella.  "  I  love  to 
hear  you." 

*'  There  is  only  one  more  passage  I  should  like 
to  refer  to,  but  I  think  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all — I  mean  those  exquisite  stanzas  in 
the  third  canto  of  '  Childe  Harold ' — the  night  scene 
on  the  Lake  of  Greneva : 

"  '  All  heaven  and  earth  are  still,  though  not  in  Sleep, 
But  breathless  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most — 
And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep  : — 
*  *  *  *  *  » 

Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
In  solitude,  where  we  are  least  alone ; 
A  truth,  which  through  our  being,  then  doth  melt 
And  purifies  from  self  :  It  is  a  tone. 
The  soul  and  source  of  music,  which  makes  known 
Eternal  harmony,  and  sheds  a  charm 
Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea's  zone, 
Binding  all  things  with  beauty  ;  't  would  disarm 
The  spectre  Death,  had  he  substantial  power  to  harm. 
Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places,  and  the  peak 
Of  earth-o'ergazing  mountains,  and  thus  take 
A  fit  and  unwalled  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit,  in  whose  honour  shrines  are  weak, 
Upreared  of  human  hands.     Come  and  compar 
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Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 

With  Nature's  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air, 

Nor  fix  ou  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy  prayer  !  '  " 

When  Dayrell  had  finished  his  quotations,  Stella 
made  no  remark,  and  he  just  murmured : 

''  Lady  Stella,  may  we  not  do  something  together, 
to  bring  some  souls,  at  least — our  own  included — 
to  love  and  worship  in  this  spirit,  in  that  'Better 
Land  '  beyond  the  sea  ?  " 

She  turned  away,  still  silent,  laying  some  work 
on  the  table  .  .  .  But  he  knew  it  was  to  hide 
either  a  smile  or  a  tear  which  she  could  not  quite 
repress. 

After  a  silence  of  a  few  minutes,  Dayrell 
ventured  to  say  : 

"  Am  I  wrong,  dear  Lady  Stella,  in  asking  you  to 
think  how  truly  you  saw  the  real  aim  and  worthy 
object  of  any  life  worth  living,  when  you  spoke 
in  old  days  of  the  deep  need  of  the  human  heart 
for  worship,  adoration,  of  that  which  is  above 
and  beyond  ourselves — when  you  felt  that  only 
in  such  living  for  Gfod,  to  Grod,  is  there  any  real 
abiding   life,   or   love,  peace,    or  joy  ? " 

"Mr.  Payrell,"  said  Stella,  "I  believe  as  firmly 
as  ever,  even  if  I  cannot  feel  as  deeply,  all  that 
you  remind  me  I  once  expressed,  and  I  have 
learned  since  then,  also,  that  there  are  other 
moods  of  the  soul,  and  other  circumstances  of  life, 
that  make  us  long  to  believe  in  God,  besides 
those  when  we  feel  the  need  of  worshipping,  of 
VOL.  II.  26 
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drawing  nigli  to  some  Being  of  ineffable  Beauty 
and  Grandeur — and — Love.  .  .  For  I  have  known 
since  those  days  a  little,  though  a  very  little,  of 
your  own  experiences  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  and 
learnt  how  they  also  make  us  long  and  seek — 
blindly  it  may  be,  yet  most  earnestly — for  One 
who  in  His  calm  infinite  Peace,  Strength,  and  Love 
can  comfort  and  help  us — will,  if  we  only  ask  and 
trust  Him.  .  .  But  then,"  she  added  sadly, 
"these  moods  change,  pass  away,  and  we  sink 
lower  than  my  poor  pet  here"  (caressing  the  faith- 
ful Jacko),  "for  we  become  filled,  and  even  satisfied 
with  vile  thoughts  and  sentiments  after  rising  to 
the  sphere  of  angels — which  we  cannot  charge  you 
with  doing,  my  poor  little   fellow." 

"  '  Could  we  but  keep  heights 
Which  we  are  competent  to  gain    .     .     .     . ' 

as  that  grand  poet  Wordsworth  hath  it,"  said 
Dayrell.  "  But,  Lady  Stella,  is  not  one  great 
reason  why  we  sink  back  so  often,  and  so  far,  from 
the  loftier  heights,  given  us  by  the  same  poet  in 
that  noble   sonnet  beginning 

"  '  The  world  is  too  much  with  us.' 

Oh,  how  mournfully,  miserably  true  is  all  that ! 
Do  you  not,  in  fact,  feel  that  it  is  mere  life-in- 
death  the  way  that  myriads  are  now  wearing  out 
their  lives,  the  Upper  Ten  in  the  midst  of 
*  Society,'  and  the  millions  under  the  terrible 
pressure    of   our    over-crowded    towns  ?     Look  at   all 
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those  restless,  worried,  anxious,  dissipated  masses 
— pushing,  striving,  jostling,  crushing  one  another 
— one  half  of  them  envying  the  other  half,  all  of 
them  grumbling,  groaning  or  sneering,  cursing  or 
else  pining,  weeping,  suffering  in  body  or  mind, 
and  most  of  them  frequently  passing  from  one  of 
these  states  to  the  other.  Few  individuals,  no 
great  bodies  of  men,  can  long  have  sound  minds 
in  sound  bodies  if  largely  divorced  from  the 
healing,  purifying  influences  of  Xature.  Moral  and 
physical  deterioration  must  ensue.  Is  it  well,  is 
it  meant,  that  all  this  should  continue — perhaps 
increase — in  evil  growth  ?  Then  look  at  their 
amusements,  most  of  them  (not  all)  vulgar  and 
mean,  by  a  natural  reaction — burlesques,  ballet- 
dancing,  parodies,  satire,  silly  farces,  kiss-in-the- 
ring.  Penny  gaffs,  Drinking-cum-Music-Halls,  danc- 
ing Casinos,  ill-natured  gossip,  unseemly  anecdotes, 
scandal,  slander,  betting,  gambling,  speculating, 
loose  living — alike  in  high  places  and  low.  Then 
for  literature,  reading  all  the  sensational  accidents 
and  crimes,  all  the  vileness  and  degradation  sup- 
plied by  police  reports,  divorce  courts,  assizes, 
and  furnished  daily  or  weekly  in  newspapers, 
and  sensation  novels.  I  have  been  lately  look- 
ing through  a  number  of  these  newspapers,  and 
thinking  what  a  wonderful  and  miserable  thing 
it  is  that  the  people  who  inherit  in  their  mother- 
tongue  and  by  a  national  education  the  unspeakable 
privilege     of    being     able     to     read     the     noblest 
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literature  in  the  world — Shakespeare,  Milton,  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  Byron,  Longfellow — should  give  nearly 
all  their  reading-leisure  to  such  worthless  trash, 
and  often  far  worse,  as  the  employment  of  their 
God-given  time  and  faculties.  Lady  Stella,  can 
we  not  get  away  from  all  this  '  Egyptian  viper-jar ' 
condition,  and  standing  on  the  fair  Isles  of  the  Sea 
beckon  to  others  who  are  weary  of  it  also  and  who 
crave  for  a  purer,  haj^pier  life  ?  How  many  there 
are,  methinks,  who  do  not  now  wish  to  emigrate, 
because  they  do  not  care  to  remove  to  lands 
where  there  is  the  same  struggle  for  existence,  the 
same  everlasting  greed  and  selfishness,  but  who 
would  gladly  go  to  regions  where  mere  existence  is 
happiness,  and  to  settlements  where  the  sweet 
influences  of  Nature,  where  peace  and  purity  and 
worship,  'plain  living  and  high  thinking,'  with 
moderate  and  useful  toil,  brotherly  co-operation, 
and  Christian  love — Christian  faith,  hope,  charity — 
might  have  a  power  and  a  sway  over  simple  lives 
and  innocent  hearts  which  they  never  can  have  in 
the  great  cities  of  this   old  world." 

"  Mr.  Wilfrid,  your  pictures  are  enchanting — 
but — have  you  never  read  Tennyson's  '  Lotos- 
Eaters  ? '  Are  you  not  foreshadowing  their  exist- 
ence, and  preparing  for  us  their  fate  ? " 

"  No  !  "  exclaimed  Dayrell,  with  vehemence.  "  No 
— Christianity  would  preserve  us." 

But  there  was  no  response. 
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Once  again  there  had  been  an  opening,  during 
the  conversation,  for  a  mutual  understanding — and 
once   again  it  had  been   lost. 

The  following  evening,  Dayrell  was  put  on  his 
trial  before  all  the  ladies  of  both  houses,  assembled 
after  dinner  at  the  Priory,  for  the  charges 
which,  as  they  understood,  he  had  brought  against 
newspapers  in  particular,  and  prevalent  amuse- 
ments in  general. 

"  Well,"  said  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  ''  as 
regards  newspapers,  I  acknowledge  their  value  iu 
some  important  respects.  Far  be  it  from  me  not 
to  recognize  the  vastness  of  the  service  they  have 
rendered  to  the  great  social  and  political  movements 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  merely  by  chronicling  the 
meetings  that  have  been  held,  and  reporting  the 
speeches  delivered,  to  'promote  them.  Without 
all  that  publicity,  propagandists  and  reformers 
would  have  been  speaking  mostly  hi  vacuo,  toiling 
single-handed,  instead  of  evoking  the  enthusiasm  of 
numbers  and  gaining  influential  sympathy  and 
support — forming,  in  fact,  that  public  opinion  which 
at  length  becomes  irresistible." 

"Ah!"  said  Stella  quietly,  "I  reminded  you  the 
other  night  of  your  saying  once  that  sympathy 
depends  on  knowledge.  But  all  this  you  ha\e 
just  mentioned  is   indubitably  a  great  service." 

"Surely — and  if  newspapers  confined  themselves 
to  furnishing  information  only  in  regard  to  matters 
of    real    importance,   I    should    fling     up     my    cap. 
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and  with  all  the  gutter  news-boys  cry  '  Floreat 
Novum  Organon  !  '  i.e.,  '  Long  live  the  machine 
that  grinds  out  our  news.'  Of  course  I  don't  com- 
plain of  any  honest  parties  (from  detectives  to 
duchesses,  or  from  sporting  men  to  Jeames,  in 
Belgravia)  being  daily  supplied  with  bona-fide 
intelligence,  interesting  to  themselves  though  not 
to  me  or  anybody  else.  I  complain  only  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  information  given  by  many 
newspapers  which  is  not,  or  rather  never  ought  to 
be,  of  the  slightest  interest  or  value  to  any  decent 
human  being." 

The  court  on  the  whole  was  evidently  inclined 
to  agree  w4th  the  prisoner,  until  cousin  Frances 
observed :  "  That  may  be  very  true,  but  if  you 
once  begin  reading  a  newspaper  it  is  difficult 
to  leave  off." 

"  Precisely.  Just  so  with  sensational  novels.  And 
that  is  one  reason,"  answered  the  culprit,  "  why 
both  forms  of  writing  are  so  mischievous.  It's  like 
dram-drinking —the  more  you  take  the  more  you 
want.  I  may  be  very  guilty  of  being  extremely 
foolish  in  these  my  attacks  on  the  greatest  institu- 
tion of  modern  times — the  Fourth  Estate  of  the 
Eealm,  and  if  I  were  a  public  man  it  would  effec- 
tually blast  my  whole  future  career  to  attack  news- 
papers." 

"Don  Quixote  against  the  windmills,"  interjected 
Stella. 

"  J]xactly  so — and  I  must  frankly  confess  I  seldom 
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take  up  a  newspaper  without  seeing  something 
which  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  missed. 
Nevertheless  I  fancy  there  was  one  in  old  times,  who, 
in  a  certain  letter,  wrote  to  this  effect :  '  Whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  what- 
soever things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there 
be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things.'  But  the 
editors  and  proprietors  of  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers to  a  large  extent  reverse  this  dictum,  and 
say  to  the  public  '  Whatsoever  things  are  vile, 
whatsoever  things  are  frivolous  or  foolish,  and  base, 
impure  and  cruel,  or  ugly  and  disgusting,  if  there 
be  any  vice,  and  if  there  be  any  crime,  think  on 
these  things.'  " 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Dayrell,  ''  the  Apostle's 
advice,  beautiful  as  it  is,  wouldn't  make  a  news- 
paper pay." 

"  There  it  is,"  said  her  son.  "  Newspapers  are 
great  commercial  undertakings  in  which  immense 
capital  is  embarked,  and  the  proprietors  must 
look " 

"  Do  look,  you  mean,"  said  Miss  Dayrell. 

*' Eight — do  look  for  profitable  returns.  And  yet 
there  are  newspapers,  at  all  events  of  the  hebdomadal 
order,  which  certainly  have  a  high  moral  aim  and 
purpose  —  and  as  certainly  are  making  immense 
profits " 

"  None    are   all   evil,"   said   Stella,    *^  and    we    who 
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are  all  good,  still  abound  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  make  a  few  virtuous  journals  pay  handsomely. 
But  now  about  your  reckless  accusations  against 
the  theatres  and  comic  journals,  &c.  Are  not  bur- 
lesques and  comic  operas  and  even  many  farces 
perfectly  delightful  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  delightful,"  answered  Dayrell,  "  to  the 
large  number  of  persons  who  have  nothing  better  to 
do  than  to  read  or  see  them,  or  who,  poor  things,  have 
been  demoralized  by  excessive  toil  and  utterly  un- 
interesting drudgery— sometimes  by  self-indulgent 
frivolity,  or  degrading  dissipation.  Not  delightful, 
I  think,  to  persons  who  are  living  and  working  as 
rational  beings  with  pure  and  generous  hearts  and 
well-cultured  brains  could,  would  and  should  do. 
Mind,  I  am  not  such  a  noodle  as  to  be  protesting 
against  wit  and  humour,  of  which  there  is  often  a 
goodly  quantity,  e.g)\,  in  "Punch,"  and — to  its  ever- 
lasting honour,  without  any  taint  of  coarseness  or 
impurity-r-one  or  two  other  caterers,  I  believe,  for 
public  amusement,  as  well  as  occasionally  in  comic 
operas,  &c.  What  is  to  be  so  much  regretted,  as  it 
seems  to  me  in  these  better  publications  and  plays,  is 
not,  of  course,  the  real  humour  and  wit  and  innocent 
fun  which  we  all  enjoy,  but  the  pandering  to  a 
morbid  craving  for  the  ridiculous,  and  this  vulgar 
tendency  to  ridicule  everything  that  by  any  possi- 
bility can  be  laughed  or  sneered  at,  however  true  and 
noble,  tender,  pathetic  or  refined  in  itself  it  may  be." 

"  You    are   rather   severe   to-night,   Wilfrid,"    said 
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Mrs.  Dayrell,  glancing  from  the  corner  of  her  eye  at 
Lady  Stella. 

"Well,"  replied  the  obstinate  criminal  addressed, 
"  is  it  not  an  infinite  pity  that  so  many  thousand-? 
of  one's  fellow-creatures  should  be  living  lives  both 
among  the  *  Upper  Ten'  and  in  the  servants'  hall, 
in  the  back-slums,  business  offices  and  music  saloons, 
which  makes  them  relish  such  degrading  or  prurient 
talk,  reading  and  amusements  ?  People's  amuse- 
ments are  an  index  not  only  to  their  characters,  but 
to  their  occupations  and  habits.  If  you  think  it 
bigoted,  Pharisaical,  or  priggish  to  regard  the  amuse- 
ments I  have  referred  to  as  degrading,  just  consider 
what  a  burlesque  or  parody  means.  It  pre-supposes 
something  dignified,  noble  or  pathetic  to  be  ridi- 
culed, travestied.  Coleridge  somewhere  observes  ( I 
quote  from  memory)  that  any  vulgar  fool  can  appenr 
to  be  witty  at  the  expense  of  the  Bible,  because  in- 
congruity (the  Like-unlike),  though  not  really  the 
essence  of  wit,  is  often  mistaken  for  it,  being  closely 
related  to  it,  especially  when  the  sublime  and  the 
mean  are  brought  into  contact.  Now  the  fool  can 
always  find  what  is  sublime  in  the  Bible,  while  he 
can  as  easily  furnish  what  is  mean  from  his  own 
resources,  and  raise  a  laugh  in  consequence.  But  it 
is  a  poor  triumph — mischievous  and  debasing,  I  can- 
not but  think,  alike  to  him  who  wins  it  and  those 
who  enjoy  it." 

"G-ranted,"  said  Stella  a  little  stiffly.  "But  what 
has  that  to  do  with  burlesques  and  parodies  ?  " 
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••  Don't  you  see  ?  "  answered  Dajrell.  "  That  re- 
mark of  Coleridge's  used  to  occur  to  me  when  I 
heard  my  father  and  grandfather  speaking  of  a  cele- 
brated Baptist  preacher  who  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
attained  a  wonderful  celebrity  partly  by  making  his 
conorreo^ation  lausfh  at  the  comical  thino^s  he  uttered 
in  the  pulpit.  They  said  that  most  of  them  were 
not  at  all  witty  or  humorous  in  themselves,  but 
they  amused  the  people  and  gave  great  piquancy  to 
his  expositions  and  discourses  because  of  their  in- 
congruity with  the  sacred  character  of  the  building, 
the  religious  services,  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible. 
His  comic  remarks  would  have  fallen  flat  if  uttered 
merely  on  a  platform.  He  was,  in  fact,  trading 
on  the  respect  or  reverence  usually  felt  for  sacred 
observances.  In  exactly  the  same  way,  writers  of 
burlesques,  parodies,  &c.,  trade  on  the  respect  and 
reverence  naturally  felt  for  what  is  noble,  dignified, 
pathetic  or  tender,  graceful,  lovely,  or  refined.  By 
connecting  all  such  things  with  what  is  coarse, 
mean  or  vulgar,  it  is  easy  to  raise  a  laugh.  Hence 
men  grow  rich  by  ridiculing  all  that  should  be 
honoured  or  regarded  with  respectful  interest  and 
attention  and  by  furnishing  the  public  with  amuse- 
ment of  a  thoroughly  degrading  character.  Here, 
for  instance,  as  soon  as  an  eminent  tragic  actor 
brings  out  a  fine  play  at  one  theatre,  an  equally 
noted  comic  playwright  or  actor,  travesties  it  at 
another.  The  comic  and  satirical  papers  do  good 
service    by    exposing   the    humbug    and    lashing    the 
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follies  of  the  day,  and  then  often  cancel  the  obliga- 
tion by  misdirecting  their  satire,  and  ridiculing 
much  which  it  is  of  vital  consequence  to  a  com- 
munity that  the  citizens  thereof  should  respect, 
admire  and  esteem." 

'•'  If  your  favourite,  Wordsworth,  is  right,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Dayrell,  '*  in  saying  that  '  we  live  by 
Admiration,  Hope,  and  Love,'  certainly  it  cannot  be 
well  for  our  national  life  that  young  people  should 
be  accustomed  to  find  delight  far  more  in  ridicule 
than  in  Admiration.  But  then,  Wilfrid,  they  say, 
and  everybody  tells  us,  there  is  so  little  to  admire 
nowadays." 

"  Who  are  so  blind,"  replied  Dayrell,  "  as  those 
who  won't  see  ?  But  I  admit  we  should  not  so  much 
blame  the  stupid  providers  of  all  this  garbage  for 
the  public — at  least  not  more  than  the  distillers  who 
provide  and  the  publicans  who  dispense  the  fiery 
poison  that  stimulates  the  ruffian  and  the  harlot,  the 
gambler  and  the  profligate  to  vice  or  crime.  The 
wretched  system,  as  I  ventm-ed  to  say  before,  under 
which  vast  multitudes  so  toil  and  live  that  they 
have  no  taste  for  anything  but  the  said  garbage,  is 
chiefly  to  be  blamed.  Improve  that  condition,  and 
you  will  soon  see  a  demand  for  something  worthier 
of  a  rational  being;  and  while  real  wit  and  humour, 
genuine  fun  and  nonsense,  will  then  always  still 
be  relished,  the  rage  for  burlesque  and  parodies, 
ill-natured  and  misplaced  satire,  scandal,  gossip, 
and    empty-headed     frivolity,    as    well     as    revolting 
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details  of  vice  and  crime,  will  gradually  come  to  an 
end." 

Lady  Stella  had  been  rather  silent  all  this  even- 
ing. Whether  she  thought  any  of  the  remarks  made 
involved  personal  condemnation  of  her  own  tastes 
and  speeches,  or  whether  she  was  going  cordially 
with  the  chief  speaker,  and  secretly  longing  to  rise 
out  of  that  lower  atmosphere  which  he  condemned, 
was  not  then  made  known  on  the  house-tops. 


CHAPTEK  IX. 

Post  hoc  is  certainly  not  always  equivalent  to 
propter  hoc,  as  the  sagacious  Faculty  of  Medicine 
truly  declare.  And  although  post  hoc  (i.e.,  after 
those  last  conversations  in  which  Dayrell  unfolded 
his  views  on  religious  topics  and  on  missionary  en- 
terprise to  Lady  Stella)  "  the  course  "  neither  of 
theological  and  philosophical  discussion,  nor  ''  of  true 
love  "  did  again  "  run  smooth  "  with  the  self- 
opinionated  young  persons  who  were  chiefly  con- 
cerned therein,  we  must  admit  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  this  lamentable  result  was  by  any 
means  propter  hoc,  Alas,  the  causes  of  disagree- 
ment lay  far  deeper  than  one  or  two  conversations 
could  have  caused — though  it  might  intensify 
them. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Lady  Stella  was  not  an 
easy  person  to  understand,  though  certainly  neither 
was  Wilfrid  Dayrell,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  persons 
best  fitted  for  the  difficult  task.  No — she  was  not 
easy  to  comprehend.  So  charming,  yet  so  changeable 
— so  clever  and  so  capricious — so  tender-hearted  and 
womanly,  yet  liable  to  such  sudden  gusts  of  temper 
— and  then  again  so  satirical,  sarcastic,  witty,  de- 
lightful and    cruel — is    it    any   wonder   that    even    a 
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devoted  and  constant    lover   like    Dayrell    should    at 
last  have  given  up  the  riddle  in  despair? 

"  No  —  not  any  wonder  —  only  a  proof  of  his 
dense  stupidity  and  his  ignorance  of  woman,"  says 
some  wise  and  experienced  maiden  lady.  Well, 
let  us  grant  Dayrell's  stupidity.  At  all  events  he 
could  not  understand,  in  fact,  did  not  know,  enough 
of  that  complicated  problem,  woman's  nature,  to  be 
aware  that  his  beloved  might  seem  very  satirical 
and  sarcastic,  even  bitter  and  defiant,  in  the  course 
of  a  theological  or  philosophical  controversy,  and  yet 
all  the  time  love  him  as  truly  as  ever — might  even 
be  yielding  to  his  arguments,  and  perhaps  be  pre- 
paring to  embrace  his  views.  Still  less  could  he 
imagine  what  was  nevertheless  probably  true,  that 
a  girl  like  Stella  Faulconhurst  might  delight  in 
plaguing  and  tormenting  him  '^  to  the  top  of  his 
bent " — in  wounding  him  even  in  what  she  knew 
was  a  vital  matter  with  him,  viz.,  his  beautiful, 
poetical,  sentimental,  foolish  and  romantic  tendencies, 
and  yet  be  deeply,  passionately  in  love  with  him  all 
the  time.  How  far  such  treatment  would  be 
judicious  or  safe  after  marriage  may  be  question- 
able ;  but  "  in  the  wooing "  might  it  not  have  a. 
salutary  and  piquant  eifect  ?  And  how  was  it  he 
did  not  know  that,  once  married.  Lady  Stella  would 
become  as  loving  and  gentle  as  '*  Griselda  the 
patient "  ?  In  the  present  case  the  results  of 
her  treatment  of  her  lover  were  rather  distressing 
--for   which   of    course   the   young   man's    stupidity. 
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rather  than  the  lady's  temper,  was  chiefly  to 
blame. 

What  happened,  then,  apparently,  was  on  this  wise. 

One  morning  Miss  Frances  tripped  joyously  into 
Mrs.  Dayrell's  boudoir,  and  informed  the  ladies  and 
the  young  gentleman  there  assembled  that  Lady 
Stella,  her  aunt  and  herself  were — "  Off  to  London, 
my  dear,  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Business  and  the 
lawyers  require  Stella's  presence — and  I  am  so  glad, 
for  you  see  the  country  is  getting  mighty  dull,  after 
all." 

Wilfrid  Dayrell  started  at  the  announcement.  His 
mother  and  sisters  asked  various  questions. 

That  evening  Dayrell  had  a  long  and  private  talk 
with  his  mother.  The  next  morning  she  told  her 
daughters  that  their  brother  was  going  to  London 
to  consult  his  friend  the  clergyman,  Dr.  Rivers,  about 
preparing  either  to  take  orders,  or  to  go  out  as  a 
lay  missionary  to  the  Antipodes.  In  any  case  it 
might  be  a  long  separation.  They  all  knew  there 
was  a  good  deal  beneath  the  outward  surface  of 
passing  events  concerning  which  they  might  not 
speak  ;  and  there  was  something  serious,  almost 
solemn,  as  well  as  atlectionate,  in  their  leave-taking. 
The  sister  who  was  engaged  to  Fred  EUerslie 
was  the  most  cheerful  of  the  party,  though  even 
she  felt  the  parting  not  a  little ;  but  to  her  sister 
and  mother  the  event  was  as  if  half  their  life  were 
being  taken  away.  Wilfrid  had  naturally  as  an  only 
son   and    brother,   occupied   a    large    place    in    their 
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afifections,  though  his  wilfulness,  and  often  his 
moody  self-centredness,  when  he  had  left  school  and 
was  at  home  during  the  University  "  Long  vacation," 
not  seldom  wounded  or  repelled  their  affection.  But 
during  the  last  year  and  a  half  his  whole  temper 
and  character  seemed  to  their  loving,  tender  hearts 
to  have  become  simply  angelic,  and  hence  to  lose 
him  now,  after  the  close  and  affectionate  intimacy 
that  had  grown  and  deepened  during  his  long  and 
trying  confinement  to  the  sofa  and  the  house,  was 
heart-breaking  work.  To  Dayrell  himself  it  was  no 
slight  trial — all  the  more  because  their  gentle, 
steadfast  love  contrasted  strangely  with  the  fitful 
fascinating  and  tormenting  humours  of  the  girl 
whom  he  had  so  audaciously  wooed,  and  who,  in 
return,  had  chained  him  fast  to  her  triumphal  car. 

Lady  Stella,  once  in  London,  was  soon  involved  in 
a  round  of  as  much  mild  dissipation  as  was  con- 
sistent with  conventional  etiquette.  She  did  not 
seem  violently  fond  of  it,  but  Frances  and  her  aunt 
mildly  yet  decisively  promoted  it,  and  she  herself 
admitted  that  the  change  and  variety  were  doing 
her  good.  The  Professor  called  and  was  cordially 
welcomed.  He  took  them  to  some  very  delightful 
scientific  reunions  and  conversazioni ,  improved  his 
opportunities,  as  he  thought,  and  several  other  dis- 
tinguished men  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  did 
the  same.  When  Stella  found  that  Mr.  Dayrell  was 
also  in  town,  her  aunt,  at  her  suggestion,  sought 
him    out    and    made    him    understand    he    too    was 
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welcome.  But  he  shrank  from  general  society.  The 
atmosphere  of  London  *'  company,"  in  particular,  had 
become  distasteful  to  him.  Stella  never  seemed  at 
her  ease  when  they  met,  except  at  a  quiet  dinner 
en  famine^  or  when  she  had  accidentally  intimated 
that  they  would  be  at  home  and  alone  at  luncheon, 
or  in  the  evening.  But  both  her  aunt  and  cousin 
couldn't  help  noticing  that  while  she  was  generally 
in  exuberant  spirits,  immensely  lively,  witty,  and 
charming  in  society,  seasons  of  dejection  followed, 
and  these  quiet  little  conversations  were  the  only 
occasions  on  which  she  seemed  to  be  really  restful 
and  at  peace. 

Yet  even  these  interviews  were  not  always  brooded 
over  by  a  halcyon  calm.  Differences  of  opinion  on 
many  topics,  especially  religious,  were  as  marked 
and  thorny  as  ever. 

One  day  when  Dayrell  had  come  to  luncheon  the 
ladies  were  asking  him  a  little  about  his  futui'e 
plans,  which  he  admitted  were  shaping  themselves 
strongly  in  the  Missionary  direction. 

"  Shall  you  have  to  take  orders,"  asked  Stella, 
'^if  you  undertake  such  an  enchanting  occupa- 
tion?" 

"  I  don't  mean  to  do  so,"  answered  Dayrell  rather 
curtly. 

"  Dear  me,"  replied  Stella,  "  I  should  have  thought 

you  would  be  quite  sorry  to  miss  the  opportunity  of 

vowing  your  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the  39 

articles,  and  the  Athanasian  creed,  and  all  the  other 
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sublime   foolery — I  beg   pardon,  I   mean   doctrines^ 
contained  in  the  Prayer  Book." 

Mrs.  Grrey  suggested  that  it  was  because  Mr.  Day- 
rell  objected  to  undergoing  this  ceremony  that  he 
preferred  foreign  missionary  work  as  a  layman,  under 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  to  qualifying  himself 
for  clerical  duties  in  the  Church  of  England  at  home. 

**  How  strange,"  observed  Lady  Stella,  "  that  a 
rich  living,  and  possible  lawn  sleeves  in  the  distance, 
should  not  have  sufficient  attractions  to  overcome 
our  gifted  neighbour's  touching  and  guileless  jpen- 
chant  for  darkies  and  cannibals."  The  words  were 
not  pleasant ;  but  they  were  accompanied  with  so 
sweet  and  fascinating  a  smile  that  you  could  hardly 
resent  them,  even  if  they  had  been  an  order 
for  your  execution.  Dayrell  seemed  to  think  so  for 
a  moment,  but  he  did  not  reply,  and  turned  the 
conversation.  A  little  later  on,  when  the  aunt  and 
cousin  had  gone  for  a  drive  in  the  park,  leaving  Stella 
and  Dayrell  to  themselves,  that  perplexing  young 
lady  could  not  resist  bantering  the  embryo  quasi- 
clergyman  a  little  on  his  very  saintly  proclivities. 
Perhaps  an  acute  observer  might  have  detected  a 
considerable  amount  of  irritation  under  her  apparent 
gay  and  caustic,  not  to  say  flippant,  remarks  and 
behaviour.  Yet  that  did  not  appear  manifest  to 
Dayrell  at  first.  Indeed  after  a  short  interchange  of 
raillery  and  sharp  playful  fencing,  the  lady  wrapped 
her  lover  in  a  blissful  dream  of  delusive  happi- 
ness, for    she    seemed    to   be    warmly   sympathizing 
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with  his  ardent  desires,  as  he  had  now  expounded 
them  to  her,  and  drew  him  on  to  explain  how 
he  ho2:)ed  to  unfold  a  new  and  more  beautiful  world 
for  Christianity  and  civilization  to  dwell  in — far  away 
in  the  Polynesian  Paradise — than  could  ever  be  hoped 
for  in  these  old  polluted  realms.  And  the  lady 
listened,  seemingly  (for  a  time  at  least)  with  so 
much  interest  that  at  length  all  the  mocking  spirit 
appeared  to  have  been  exorcised,  and  Dayrell  felt  that 
the  supreme  moment  had  come  when  he  must  learn 
his  fate,  and  wring  from  his  bewitching  tyrant  an 
answer  once  for  all  to  his  prayer.  He  had  the  less 
hesitation  in  pressing  his  suit,  because  he  could  not 
be  suspected  of  mercenary  motives  in  asking  the 
hand  of  the  heiress  of  Hurstleigh  Manor  since  he 
proposed    to    live    on   a    coral   island    in   the    Pacific. 

But  was  there  ever  such  an  absurd  and  romantic 
proposal  made  to  a  rich  and  titled  young  lady 
before  ? 

Probably  not.     But  Dayrell  was  in  earnest. 

So  he  painted  his  visions  of  noble,  self-denying, 
loving,  work  in  those  far-away  climes  in  the  brightest 
colours  his  imagination  could  supply — and  then  sat 
waiting,  watching,  yearning  for  some  sweet  answer- 
ing words  of  sympathy.  There  could  be  no  mis- 
taking his  meaning.  It  was  a  prayer  that  she  would 
say  her  heart  was  with  him  in  the  beautiful  and 
blessed  life  to  which  he  was  about  to  consecrate 
himself,  and  that  some  day  when  he  had  pioneered 
the    way   and    could    offer   her  a   home    in   the  Coral 

27—2 
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Isles    she    would    share    with    him    that   work    and 
home. 

"  Would  it  be  a  life-loug  exile,  Mr.  Dayrell  ? " 
asked  the  lady  at  length.  "  Would  you  never  want 
to  come  back  to  the  land  of  your  sires — never  care 
to  see  again  your  mother  and  sisters,  your  old 
home  and  your  old  friends  ? " 

"  Indeed  I  should  hope  sometimes  to  return  and 
renew  the  old  loves  and  friendships.  Besides  I  could 
be  of  greater  use  to  my  Gospel  children  in  the  Coral 
Isles  by  visiting  old  England,  and  reporting  progress 
there,  and  so  inducing  others  to  come  out  there 
also.  I  do  not  think  I  should  ever  want  to  live 
permanently,  or  for  long,  in  these  worn-out  social 
solitudes  of  vice  and  strife,  and  inanity,  if  only — I 
had  one  companion  in — my  far-away  home.  "  Will 
you  dwell  with  me  there  ?  " 

He  waited  for  an  answer,  long  in  vain.  Lady 
Stella  was  silent  as  far  as  words  go,  though  her 
face  was  eloquent  with  smiles  and  blushes.  Then 
she  began  quoting  a  stanza  from  "  Childe  Harold," 
which  in  happier  days  Dayrell  knew  she  had  heard 
him  read  with  no  slight  sjmpathy  and  interest.  To 
Wilfrid  himself  it  was  full  of  almost  sacred  beauty, 
partly  from  its  associations  with  her  former  regard 
for  him,  and  yet  more  because  in  conjunction  with 
its  companion  stanzas,  it  always  touched  deep 
springs  of  romantic  emotion  and  imagination  in  his 
secret  soul.  There  was  also  a  charm  in  the  thought, 
whenever    he    was    admiring    greatly    any    of    Lord 
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B3rron's  writings,  that  lie  was  being  drawn  nearer  to 
his  beloved,  as  well  as  into  closer  spiritual  union 
and  affection  with  the  great  poet  himself.  So  his 
heart  beat  high  with  hope  as  he  heard  the  lady 
softly  murmur — "  Is  not  this  what  you  mean  ? — 

•"Oh  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-place 
With  one  fair  Spirit  for  my  minister! 
That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race, 
And,  loving  no  one,  hate  most  chiefly  her ' — 

"I  beg  pardon,"  exclaimed  the  lady  hastily  and 
with  mock  humility,  seeing  the  look  on  the  young 
man's  face,  "I  made  a  mistake.  I  should  have 
said : 

"  'And  hating  no  one,  love  Lut  only  her!  '" 

But  the  smile  that  came  over  her  face  as  she 
proceeded,  struck  an  ominous  chill  to  his  heart. 

"  Those  words  remind  me,"  she  said,  "  of  such  a 
pretty  little  poem  by  a  poet  of  the  last  century, 
which  I  learnt  years  ago.  It  exactly  suits  your 
South-Sea  bubble.  I  can't  remember  it  all,  but  the 
first  and  last  verses  were  these  : 

"  '  Oh  would  that  Love  had  power  to  raise 

A  little  Isle  for  us  alone, 
With  lovely  flowers  and  sunny  rays, 

The  blue  sea-waves  its  guardian  zone. 
No  other  steps  should  ever  press 

This  hidden  Eden  of  the  heart, 
And  we  would  share  its  loveliness — 

From  every  other  thing  apart. 
♦  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

I  thought  thus  of  the  flowers,  the  Moon, 

A  fairy  isle  for  you  and  me, 
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And  then  I  thought  how  very  soon, 
How  very  tired  we  should  be. 

Of  course  they  laughed.  Who  could  help  it  ?  But 
there  was  a  forced  and  bitter  tone  in  Dayrell's 
laugh. 

"Xow  my  dear  Mr.  Wilfrid,"  said  the  lady  with 
that  same  bewitching  smile  that  he  once  thought 
would  have  beguiled  any  man,  even  if  not  desperately 
in  love  with  her,  out  of  all  just,  or  even  unjust,  re- 
sentment at  her  intolerable  vagaries,  "  don't  be  vexed. 
You  want  to  go  and  be  a  missionary  in  Samoa  or 
the  Tonga  Islands.  Why  not  then  write  that  verse 
(Byron's  version,  not  mine)  for  an  amulet,  wear  it 
next  your  heart,  go  away  to  the  '  desert '  of  Poly- 
nesia, and  find  your  '  one  fair  Spirit '  in  some  coffee- 
and-cream  coloured  beauty  with  lovely  eyes  whom 
you'll  easily  persuade  "to  'minister'  to  you,  while 
you  minister  to  the  equally  delightful  dusky  breth- 
ren and  sisters  around  (but  not  too  near)  you  ? 
You  know  that  book  of  travels  said  the  women  had 
the  most  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world.  You  can  preach 
and  baptize  in  some  Samoan  Jordan,  or  in  blue  coral 
lagoons, — where  sharks  come  not, — when  the  spirit 
moves  you,  and  at  all  other  times  you  can  sit  in 
the  shade  with  your  ministering  spirit,  and  eat 
bread-fruit,  or  the  lotos,  and  drink  '  cava '  and  coo 
like  turtle-doves.  Oh,  you'll  be  as  happy  as  the 
lovely  little  humming-birds  that  will  surround  you 
— a  very  suitable  simile — for  truly,  I  think,  it  will 
be  all  a  hum.     .     .     ." 
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Stella  didn't  appear  quite  to  know  how  to  leave  off. 
For  her  lover  did  not  laugh,  but  then  he  did  not 
seemed  to  be  teased  or  annoyed,  and  this  (espe- 
cially the  latter  phenomenon)  disconcerted  her — for 
(as  Macaulay's  schoolboy  knows  much  better  than 
a  good  deal  of  the  learning  that  great  essayist  at- 
tributed to  him)  there's  no  fun  in  teasing  a  fellow 
if  he  isn't  teased,  i.e.,  doesn't  mind  it. 

"  Ah — yes — exactly  so,"  replied  Dayrell.  "  You 
used  to  like  some  of  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's 
writings,  I  think — the  author  of  '  Characteristics  '  ?  " 

"  Yes.  They  were  so  delightfully  sceptical,"  re- 
plied Stella,  with  affected  nonchalance.  "  Does  he 
recommend  young  men  to  undertake  missionary 
work  in  the  Cannibal  islands  ?  " 

"Don't  you  remember  a  fine  essay,  I  think  it 
was  by  him,"  resumed  Dayrell,  "  on  the  question 
whether  Ridicule  is  a  Test  of  Truth  ?  " 

"  Can't  say  I  do,  distinctly.  What  answer  does 
he  give  ?     I  am  interested." 

"Rather,  I  should  think,"  replied  Dayrell  in 
the  same  hard  tone.  "  Well,  he,  or  somebody 
else,  says  that  it  is  a  test  if  the  thing  or  the  person 
can't  stand  the  ridicule,  survive  it,  and  live  it  down, 
which  it  won't  if  the  ridicule  is  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itself  ridiculed.  But  if  the 
ridicule  is  brought  from  the  outside  and  cast  upon 
the  victim  as  an  alien,  foreign  importation,  then," 
here  Dayrell  rose,  straightened  himself  up,  and 
added    in    a    slightly    defiant    tone,    "  then    the    ridi- 
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cule  recoils  on  the  person  who  emits  it,"  having 
delivered  himself  of  which  oracular  opinion  he 
bowed  low,  shook  hands  with  a  trembling  grasp, 
did  not  look  in  her  face,  and  turned  to  go.  If  he 
had  done  the  first,  probably  he  would  not  have  done 
the  second.  Just  as  he  reached  the  door  Stella 
broke  out  singing  : 

"  '  Rain,  rain,  go  away, 
And  come  again  another  day  !  ' " 

as  we  used  to  sing  when  the  weather  or  our  tempers 
interfered  with  our  childish  enjoyments.  But  when 
we  grew  older,  we  sometimes  sang  : 

"  '  Men,  men,  go  away.     For  I  see  you're  quite  insane  — 
Go  away  and  come  again, 
In  a  little  brighter  weather, 
"When  you've  got  your  wits  together.'  " 

But  there  was  no  answering  smile  on  Dayrell's 
disdainful  face  as  he  left  the  room,  and  he  didn't 
look  at  all  as  if  he  meant  to  come  again,  whatever 
the  rain  might  do.  Well,  no  doubt,  the  lady  very 
naturally  felt  considerable  repugnance  to  the  idea 
of  passing  the  rest  of  her  days  in  the  Tonga  islands, 
even  in  Mr.  Dayrell's  company.  But  she  also 
couldn't  help  viewing  the  whole  affair  as  supremely 
ridiculous,  at  times.  Hence  she  doubtless  wished, 
at  this  meeting,  to  banter  her  lover  out  of  his 
romantic  folly.  If,  however,  that  was  her  notion 
she  understood  as  little  of  him  as  he  did  of  her. 
Alack  !  how  often  the   thought   has  no  better  father 
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than  the  wish.  But  in  the  present  case  the  very 
love  she  felt  for  the  romantic  missionary  made  it 
difficult  for  her  to  understand  how  her  raillery 
could  mislead  and  ofifend  him.  If  he  loved  her. 
she  thought,  half  as  well  as  she  loved  him,  he 
would  rather  enjoy  it  than  be  hurt.  Might  she 
not  have  a  little  fun  ?  Yet  it  was  evident  he 
had  left  in  high  dudgeon.  Had  not  this,  however, 
happened  more  than  once  before  ?  Is  it  not  written 
a  wise  man  (or  woman)  may  do  a  foolish  thing 
once,  but  only  a  fool  twice  ? 

"I  do  not  say  in  my  haste,*'  remarked  Stella  as 
she  heard  the  front  door  bang,  "  that  *  all  men  are 
liars,'  but  I  have  a  growing  conviction  that  the 
majority  of  them  are  fools." 

No  doubt.  But  what  about  the  women  ?  Are 
they  all,  or  at  least  always,  wise  ? 

Lady  Stella  at  that  moment  may  have  had  some 
doubts  on  this  point.  But  just  then  there  came  a 
loud  double  knock,  and  she  saw  her  aunt  and 
Frances  alighting  from  the  carriage  —  otherwise 
the  smile  that  had  overspread  her  face  as  she 
curtseyed  a  haughty  farewell  to  her  retreating  lover 
might  have  been  replaced  by  what  she  did  not  at 
all  intend  they  should  witness. 

When  Lady  Stella  that  night  had  dismissed  her 
maid  she  sat  down  to  write  at  her  Davenport,  and 
in  order  to  restrain  an  angry  and  passionate  burst 
of  temper  summed  up  her  reflexions  ere  she  retired 
to  rest,  in  the  foUowinsf  fashion  : 
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"  Yes — yes — it  is  best  we  should  part.  .  .  . 
He  murmured  something,  I  remember,  about  how 
long  he  had    deeply    loved,  and — worshipped   me.     . 

.  .  I  believe  it  is  true.  ...  I  too  have 
known  what  it  is  to  worship  a  fellow-creature — one 
with  high  and  noble  aspirations,  full  of  yet  nobler 
purposes,  inspired  with  the  force  and  fire  of  genius. 

.  .  .  And  I  know,  too,  in  what  all  that  ends. 
While  I  thought  I  could  help  him,  and  nurse  him, 
and  cheer  hiur  .  .  ."  but  the  hand  that  was 
writing  trembled,  and  the  page  was  blotted.  Presently 
she  began  agam  : 

"  Wilfrid — dear  Wilfrid — you  think  me  far  better, 
nobler  than  I  am.  You  are  deceived  by  this  false 
mirage  of  love — as  so  many  wiser  folks,  myself  in- 
cluded, have  been — and  if  we  were  more  to  each 
other  than  we  are  now,  your  eyes,  at  all  events,  would 
soon  be  opened  ;  you  would  be  cruelly,  fatally  dis- 
illusionized, and  then  we  should  both  go  straight 
away  to  the  Valley  of  Gehenna,  or  Hell,  as  that  hate- 
ful clergyman  called  it  in  his  funeral  sermon  at 
Hurstleigh,  '  where  the  worm  of  Eemorse  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  of  vain  miserable  longing  is  not  quenched.' 
.  .  Ah,  for  once  a  clergyman  gave  a  warning  as 
true  as  it  was  terrible,  though  he  knew  it  not. 
Would  that  I  could  say,  '  Grod  help  me.' " 

Poor  Wilfrid  also  had  much  more  than  a 
"  mauvais  quart  d'heure  "  after  that  exciting  con- 
versation in  Portman  Square,  while  rambling  aim- 
lessly  in   Kensington  Gardens,  and,    in    fact,   during 
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every  hour  till  he  was  in  bed  and  asleep,  which 
was  not  till  long  past  midnight.  During  those 
melancholy  hours  he  quite  settled  that  his  love  for 
Lady  Stella  had  become  a  hopeless  and  mischievous 
affair,  and  that  he  must  abandon  the  beautiful  dream 
of  ever  calling  her  his  wife.  He  further  fully  re- 
solved that  he  would  start  for  New  Zealand  or  the 
Friendly  Isles  by  the  first  ship  that  was  about  to 
sail.  Whether  if  he  had  understood  Lady  Stella's 
curiously  complex  character  better,  it  would  have 
materially  altered  the  conclusion  he  came  to  that 
evening,  may  be  open  to  question  ;  because  the  pre- 
dominant feeling  in  his  mind  at  last  was  a  sense 
of  the  intolerable  and  radical  discrepancy,  not  to 
say  antagonism,  which  existed  between  this  charm- 
ing, beautiful,  witty,  satirical  witch  and  himself. 
Perhaps  if  he  had  been  of  a  more  robust  moral 
and  physical  temperament,  he  could  have  preserved 
his  own  individuality,  his  romantic,  passionate, 
tender  and  loving  idiosyncrasies,  and  yet  have  en- 
joyed, nay,  revelled,  in  his  mistress's  playful  sar- 
casm, and  even  in  her  biting  wit.  But  perhaps, 
again,  that  would  have  supposed  him  to  be  one  of 
those  exceptional  characters  that  appear  only  at 
very  rare  intervals.  Cervantes,  for  instance,  when 
of  mature  age  would  have  intensely  enjoyed  such 
fooling,  but  not  when  young.  It  is  only  when  the 
sensitive  poetic  organization  of  genius  has  been 
made  robust  by  discipline  and  trial,  purified  by  fire, 
and    perfected,    some    would    add,    by    the    strength 
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whicli  is  from  above  that  such  appreciation  is  possible. 
Wilfrid  Dayrell  had  certainly  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
stage.  And  he  was  all  the  more  determined  that 
he  must  finally  abandon  this  dream  of  Love  in  propor- 
tion as  he  felt  the  misery  of  such  a  parting,  because 
that  misery  was  the  measure  of  his  danger.  It  was, 
he  thought,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation — of  pre- 
serving his  higher  and  better  nature.  For  he  could 
not  but  feel,  now  that  he  was  recovering  health 
and  strength,  and  the  power  of  enjoying  all  that 
money,  youth,  and  the  world  could  give,  that  it  was 
a  very  different  thing  bidding  himself,  "  Love  not 
the  world,"  and  go  into  exile,  renounce  all  that  in 
former  days  he  had  most  valued — cultivated  society, 
art,  literature,  music,  the  pursuit  of  fame,  the  com- 
panionship of  dear  relatives,  above  all,  as  it  now 
proved,  the  love  of  that  woman  whom  he  had  so 
long  and  passionately  adored — a  very  different  thing, 
indeed,  wrenching  himself  away  from  all  these  noiu, 
and  only  resolving  to  renounce  the  (civilized)  world 
and  its  joys  when  he  was  on  a  bed  of  sickness  and 
pain.  But  why  could  he  not  live  that  self-denying 
life  at  home — find  his  "America"  (Polynesia),  (like 
Lothario,  in  Wilhelm  Meister,)  "  here  "  at  Aldclyffe 
Priory  ?  Because  a,  b,  c  must  come  before  d,  e,  f. 
How  could  he  pass  the  "  Sixth  Standard "  till  he 
had  reached  the  "  Third "  ?  It  might  be,  as  other 
persons  (and  as  he  well  knew  she)  thought,  that 
he  was  under  a  mere  fanatical  delusion  ;  but  he  also 
thought  he    knew — and,   at  all  events,  felt    in   every 
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nerve    and    fibre,    body  and    soul — that    if   he    threw 
up  his  present  purpose,  cast  to  the  winds   his   fana- 
ticism   or  folly,    let  himself    be   laughed   out   of  the 
purest,    deepest,     most     unselfish     passion,    however 
mistaken  in  its  methods,  which  he  had  ever  cherished, 
there    was    thenceforth    for    him    only    an    ignoble, 
worldly,    self-indulgent,    and    therefore     self-despising 
life.     In    that   belief    also    he    might    be    mistaken. 
But    while    it   was    his    belief,  a    conviction    of   con- 
science,  and  of  his   whole   heart  and   soul,   clearly  it 
would   have  been    a    fatal  piece   of   treachery  to   act 
in  opposition  thereunto.     Only  in  the  might  of  that 
desire    by    which    he    was    consumed    to    bring    the 
blessings    of    religion    and    Christian    civilization    to 
the  present  dwellers  in  the  beautiful,  peaceful  world 
of   the    Pacific    isles — only    in    the    strength    of  the 
enthusiasm    he    now   felt    for    the  life  which    might 
be    lived  by  thousands    of  his    suffering  fellow-coun- 
trymen  in  that    fresh,  unworn,   innocent    world,  free 
from    the    terrible    complications    and   disgusting   de- 
gradation of  the  old  world — could  he  consecrate  his  life 
to  realizing  any  of  his  romantic  and  generous  dreams. 

But  at  all  this  ''fiddle-faddle"  Lady  Stella  re- 
morselessly mocked.  Did  she  do  so  because  in  her 
heart  she  truly  believed  his  dreams  a  mere  irides- 
cent bubble  which  it  were  a  kindness  to  him  to 
prick — or  merely  for  "  the  fun  of  the  thing,"  and 
because  she  thought  it  teased  him  ?  He  knew 
not ;  and  in  his  present  exalted  enthusiasm,  perhaps 
hardlv   cared.     For    in    either  case    he    had    no    re- 
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source  but  sternly  to  trample  down  "  the  adver- 
sary," the  Satan,  that  would  beguile  or  jeer  him 
from  his  path.  All  the  old  worry  was  coming  back 
again,  but  bringing  consequences,  if  he  did  not 
resolutely  resist  her,  which  would  have  been  fatal 
alike  to  what  he  believed  to  be  his-  higher  life,  and 
to   his  lofty  purpose. 

Did  it  then  never  occur  to  him  that  if  his  be- 
loved could  only  realize  that  he  was  now,  by  her 
conduct,  plunged  into  a  deeper  abyss  of  misery  than 
when  he  lay  on  his  bed  of  pain,  she  would  once 
again  become  all  that  she  had  been  to  him  then  ? 
Had  he  never  read  the  lines : 

"  0  woman,  coy  and  hard  to  please, 
Provoking  in  our  hour  of  ease — 
Let  pain  or  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou  I  " 

Ah,  if  in  that  last  interview  he  had  but  "  greatly 
dared" — taken  that  sweet  tormentor  in  loving  em- 
brace to  his  heart,  poured  out  all  the  madness  of 
his  misery  and  the  fervour  of  his  love,  might  they 
not  have  once  more  been  united,  never  to  be  parted 
again,  at  least  not  "  broken-hearted,"  neither  in  the 
"gloaming"  of  life,  or  the  "dawning"  of  Eternity? 

Yet  this  possibility  was  hidden  from  his  eyes — 
which  is  not  so  very  strange.  Do  not  even  married 
lovers  sometimes  go  through  life  hoodwinked,  blind- 
folded to  the  things  which  would  make  for  their 
mutual  confidence,  their  deepest  earthly  joy  and 
peace  ? 
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It  is,  then,  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  Dayrell 
now  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  girl  he  had 
long  ardently  loved,  and,  in  a  very  real  sense,  wor- 
shipped, had  no  real  deep  attachment  to,  or  sympathy 
with,  him — that,  in  short,  they  were  radically  un- 
fitted to  make  each  other  happy  and  to  be  com- 
panions for  life.  All  that  he  could  give  her  of  what 
was  best  and  worthiest  in  himself  would  be  of  little 
or  no  value  in  her  eyes ;  and  he  felt  he  should 
gain  from  her  neither  inspiration,  strength,  or  joy 
in  the  work  to  which  he  had  consecrated  himself — 
no,  nor  in  the  hour  of  rest  any  abiding  peace,  or 
even  steadfast  love. 

That  by  renouncing  his  attachment  to  this  brilliant 
Silver-Star  Queen  he  could  in  any  but  the  slightest 
degree  affect  her  happiness  never  entered  his  head. 
Presumption  so  great,  had  he  entertained  that  idea, 
could,  he  thought,  be  paralleled  only  by  a  belief 
that 

"  The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star," 

or  even  for  the  gas-chandelier,  and  the  heart-broken 
despair  of  that  unhappy  cremated  insect,  could  pos- 
sibly exert  any  injurious  influence  either  on  the 
far-off  radiant  orb,  or  the  chandelier.  Yet  that 
*^  superior "  and  discerning  maiden  lady  above  re- 
ferred to  might  have  differed  from  Wilfrid  Dayrell 
in  opinion,  and  have  told  him  that  his  folly  could 
be  paralleled  only  by  that  profound  ignorance  of 
woman's  nature  which  alone  could  make  him  believe 
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it   impossible   that   his    decision    might   permanently 
affect  the  lady's  happiness. 

But  there  was  no   such  beneficent  and  "  unappro- 
priated blessing  "  then  at  hand  to  enlighten  him. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Right  Hon.  James  Ellerslie,  M.P.,  father  of 
DayrelFs  Oxford  chum,  had  a  spacious  mansion  in 
Belgravia,  and  his  wife  had  asked  Wilfrid  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  them  before  sailing — as  Fred  ex- 
plained "just  to  drive  dull  Care  away."  One  fine 
evening  Dayrell  was  sitting  in  his  friend's  study  with 
his  head  in  his  hands,  in  a  reverie  of  mingled  cyni- 
cism and  sadness,  when  Fred,  serenely  cheerful  and 
triumphant,  came  in  from  a  lawn-tennis  party  to 
which  Dayrell  had  stubbornly  refused  to  go,  and 
chaffed  the  misanthropic  young  missionary  on  his 
decidedly  dejected  appearance. 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Wilfrid,  what  a  splutter  you  seem  to 
be  making  all  about  nothing.  What  on  earth  is 
there  worth  fretting  about."  Dayrell  answered  only 
by  a  heavy  sigh,  and  Fred  responded  by  humming 
a  favourite  ditty — 

"  Ah  me,  what  cares  afflict  the  good, 
Like  little  babies  in  the  wood, 
There's  nothing  here  but  what  us  grieves 
Until  we're  covered  o'er  with  leaves. " 

"  Don't  be  so  absurd  I  "  exclaimed  Dayrell ;  "  I'm 
in  a  rage." 

"  Just  so,"  replied  his  friend.     "  And  Folly's  good 
VOL.  n.  28 
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for  that  complaint.     What  if  you've  had  a  little  tiff, 
amantium  iroe,  &c.,  as  we  learned  at  school.    .    .    ." 

"  Gro  to  the  devil,  Fred !  I  am  miserrimiis" 
groaned  Dayrell. 

"  There  you  go  again ! "  responded  Ellerslie  magis- 
terially. "I  say,  old  fellow,  you'll  have  some  real 
grievance  sent  you,  if  you  make  such  a  fuss  about 
trifles.  Doncher  know  ladies  in  love  change  their 
moods  and  tempers,  as  well  as  their  dresses,  a  dozen 
times  a  day?" 

Dayrell  rose  and  walked  restlessly  about,  then  made 
for  the  door.  Ellerslie  went  towards  him,  took  him 
gently  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  back  to  his  seat — 
saying,  "I  beg  pardon,  my  much-injured  Benedick. 
You  have  some  reason  no  doubt  for  a  fit  of  the 
*  blues.'  I  shouldn't  wonder  that  if  you  hadn't  more 
pluck  than  a  dozen  of  us,  you'd  throw  up  the  sponge, 
and  take  a  header  from  Waterloo  Bridge." 

"  If  it  don't  come  to  that,"  answered  Dayrell,  "  I 
guess  it's  not  your  chaff  that  will  save  me.  A  little 
sympathy's  better.  There's  nothing  like  a  fellow- 
feeling  for  another,  Fred,  as  the  blind  man  said 
when  the  policeman  came  after  him  in  the  dark. 
But  I  shall  be  much  better  when  I  get  out  of 
this  detestable  climate,  and  have  all  your  blessed 
brotherly  kindness  to  think  over.  Ah,  Fred,  it'll 
warm  the  cockles  of  my  heart  when  I'm  *far,  far 
away.' " 

"English  climate,  I  grant,  is  scarcely  perfect,"  re- 
joined Ellerslie.     "But  I  thought  you  had  resolved 
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on  giving  up  that  wretched  habit  of  looking  at  the 
Universe  with  jaundiced  eyes." 

*•'  Yes,  of  course,"  replied  Wilfrid.  *'  But  it  is  an 
infernal  climate — so  arranged,  no  doubt,  to  manu- 
facture heroes  and  saints  like  you  ;  but  still  a  climate 
in  which,  in  many  parts,  and  for  at  least  265  days 
in  the  year,  people  are  happy  only  when  they  have 
just  taken  *  a  nip,'  or  '  a  gill,'  or  strong  tea  or  coffee, 
which  is  only  another  form  of  dram-drinking — or 
when  they  are  smoking,  which  is  only  another  form 
of  opium-eating." 

"  G-et  out  with  your  rubbish ! "  cried  Ellerslie, 
*'  you're  bilious-melancholy-mad." 

"And  the  temporary  elation,"  continued  Dayrell 
unmoved,  "is  followed  by  a  corresponding  depression 
till  the  next  dose — whereas  in  the  South  Sea  islands, 
the  climate  makes  mere  existence  a  happiness,  and 
the  want  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  and  headers 
from  Waterloo  Bridge  quite  unnecessary." 

"  Dayrell,"  said  Fred  with  unwonted  gravity,  "  your 
longing  for  external  conditions  of  happiness  is  greater 
than  your  sentiments  of  affection  for  your  friends. 
There  may  be  truth  in  all  that  you  have  just  been 
orating  about,  but  we  are  not  all  going  straight  away 
to  Samoa.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  scandalous 
betrayal  of  friendship  to  be  hooking  it  just  when 
my  wedding  is  coming  off,  please  G-od,  and  there 
isn't  a  rapscalhon  in  all  England  whom  I  could  bear 
to  have  as  my  best-man  except  yourself  ? " 

"  Ah,"   said   Dayrell  with  a  profound   sigh,   "  that 
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is  tlie  one  bright  spot  in  this  miserable  world.  But 
Heaven  defend  me  from  having  to  witness  your,  or 

any  other  man's,  wedding  until Hullo!    what's 

that?" 

A  loud  rap  at  the  front  door  was  followed  by  al- 
most as  loud  a  remonstrance  from  the  hall-porter. 
Presently  a  footman  entering  said  that  two  men 
"  wanted  to  see  Master,"  and  wouldn't  go  away. 

"  Are  they  begging,  Thomas  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir,  I  think  not.  They  said  they  only  wanted 
to  leave  some  tracts,  and  have  a  little  talk  with  the 
master.  But  they  are  rather  a  rough-looking  lot. 
Sir — and  it  seems  to  me,"  continued  the  man  look- 
ing out  of  the  window,  "as  if  there  were  a  whole 
party  of  'em  just  round  the  corner." 

"I  say,  here's  a  lark,  Dayrell.  Show  them  both 
in.  I  suppose  we're  a  match  for  them  if  we  should 
want  to  '  chuck '  them  out." 

The  two  men  were  admitted — behaved  with  a  severe 
simplicity  and  respectful  courtesy  for  which  the  young 
gentlemen  were  not  quite  prepared  by  the  men's  garb 
and  general  appearance.  One  of  them,  however, 
seemed  considerably  more  educated  than  the  other. 
On  being  asked  to  take  seats  they  explained  that 
they  had  been  deputed  by  a  number  of  working  men 
at  the  East  End  of  London  to  leave  tracts  at  the 
houses  of  rich  men  in  the  West  End,  advocating  Land 
Nationalization,  certain  forms  of  Socialism,  and  various 
immediate  social  reforms  for  the  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed.    They  were   also   directed   to   question  those 
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on  whom  they  called  (where  possible)  as  to  their 
views  on  these  topics,  and  to  give  them  a  little  in- 
struction concerning  their  duties  to  the  working 
classes.  Also  to  inquire  whether  they  ever  attended 
meetings  of  working  men  at  the  Hall  of  Science,  or 
at  any  Working  men's  Clubs  on  a  Sunday  evening 
when  discussions  on  these  subjects  were  taking  place. 
The  young  gentlemen  were  at  first  immensely  amused, 
but  soon  became  not  a  little  interested,  especially 
Dayrell,  by  the  earnest  simplicity  and  homely  pathos 
with  which  the  men  urged  the  necessity  for  the  rich 
folks  taking  some  decided  steps  for  remedying  the 
present  miserable  state  of  things.  "It  can't  go  on 
as  it  is,  much  longer,  gentlemen,"  said  one  of  the 
men.  "  We  don't  want  to  threaten,  and  we  don't 
come,  and  we  aren't  sent  here,  to  threaten.  But  we 
want  you  to  believe  that  something  must  be  done, 
and  then  to  read  and  think  over  the  remedies  as 
we  proposes,  and  if  you've  any  objections  to  'em, 
and  any  better  plans  to  set  up  in  their  place,  come 
on,  and  let's  hear  'em.  Come  to  our  meetino^s  and 
talk  it  all  out  like  men — fair  and  square." 

"  What  you  say,"  replied  Ellerslie,  "  seems  reason- 
able enough,  and  I'll  try  and  get  my  father  to  read 
your  tracts,  as  well  as  look  at  them  myself.  I 
daresay  my  sisters  have  done  a  little  in  tract  distri- 
buting among  poor  folks,  and  one  good  turn  de- 
serves another." 

"  That  'ere's  just  what  we  all  say,"  remarked  one 
of  the    men. 
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"  I  can't  say  I  think  the  governor  is  very 
likely,''  continued  EUerslie,  "  to  go  either  to  the 
Hall  of  Science  or  to  one  of  your  Working-Men's 
Clubs,  but  you  may  depend  upon  it  if  you  leave 
me  your  address,  I'll  look  you  up  the  first  oppor- 
tunity and  pitch  into  you  all  round,  and  take 
my  punishment  in  return  with  the  greatest  possible 
satisfaction.     There,  will  that  please  you  ?  " 

The  men  were  evidently  both  surprised  and  grati- 
fied ;  and  having  written  down  their  address  were 
rising  to  go,  when   Dayrell  interposed,  saying : 

"  One  minute ;  I've  been  about  among  your  East- 
end  dwellings  lately,  and  I  know  the  need  of  some 
great  change.  I  don't  say  that  I'd  go  in  for  Land 
Nationalization,  as  I  haven't  got  to  the  bottom  of 
the  question  yet,  though  I  believe  that  in  some 
shape  you'll  all,  rich  and  poor,  have  to  come  to 
that  business  at  last,  though  there  should  be  fair 
compensation.  Yet  after  all,  gentlemen,  you  know 
•a   contented  mind   is  a  perpetual  feast.'" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  one  of  the  men,  "  and  I  have 
also  heard  it  said  that  *a  contented  hind  is  a  per- 
petual beast.' " 

EUerslie  laughed  and  observed  in  a  stage  whisper 
to  his  friend,  "  serves  you  right.  The  idea  of  your 
preaching  contentment !  " 

"  True,"  replied  Dayrell,  turning  to  the  man  who 
spoke  last.  ''  But  I  wanted  to  say  that  my  grand- 
father who  was  heir  to  a  large  land-holder  would 
have  met  you  more  than  half  way,  and  I  only  wish 
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I  were  one,  myself,  for  your  sakes.  I  haven't  got  a 
foot  of  land  of  my  own,  but  before  I  leave  England 
I'll  speak  to  my  mother  who  owns  the  Aldclyffe 
Priory  estate,  and  ask  her  to  do  something  down 
there  to  help  you  up  here.  If  I  can,  I'll  run  down 
there  myself  before  I  go  abroad.  But  what  shall 
that  something  be  ?  " 

"  Well,  Sir,  that's  very  good  of  you,  I  will  say, 
and  the  worthy  lady  may  do  a  good  deal  if  she  likes." 

"  As  how  ?  " 

"  Why  haven't  you  heerd  talk  of  these  Industrial 
Villages  ?  That's  the  thing  to  relieve  distress  and 
empty  our  beastly  crowded  dens  at  the  East  End. 
Bring  back  the  people  to  the  land — give  'em  work 
to  do  on  the  labour-starved  fields,  and  make  the 
villages  once  again  ring  with  the  noise  of  industry 
in  working  hours  and  with  a  little  jollity  when 
work's  done.  That's  what  the  good  folks  are  driving 
at,  Jem,  when  they  talk  about  Industrial  Villages, 
isn't  it?"  He  had  heard  them  speak  of  it  till  he 
had  got  their  phrases  nearly  by  heart. 

"  Aye,  that's  about  the  size  of  it,  mate,"  chimed 
in  his  companion,  "  and  your  respected  mother.  Sir, 
could  do  a  deal  you  see  to  help  on  that  work,  by 
letting  the  committee  have  a  fine  bit  of  land  for 
the  starting  on  it — all  the  better  if  she  has  got 
a  number  of  cottages  ready  built  and  half-empfcy. 
May  be  she  has,  Sir.  There's  a  many  villages  nowa- 
days nigh  tumbling  down  for   want   o'   folks  to  live 
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"  Right  you  are,  my  man  ! "  exclaimed  DayrelL 
"  You  may  rely  on  my  doing  all  I  can  for  you  before 
I  go,  and  I'm  very  glad  we've  met." 

"  So  am  I,  Sir," — said  the  other  man  who  had 
not  taken  much  part  in  the  conversation — "for  you 
seem  straightforward  enough — at  least  as  far  as  words 
go.  But  as  you've  something  to  do  with  the  land, 
I'd  like  to  know  what  business  you  gentlemen 
and  all  you  land-owners,  and  house-owners,  and  the 
folks  who  live  in  all  these  'ere  fine  houses,  have  to 
be  taking  your  rents  reg'lar,  and  never  caring  a 
button  about  the  poor  beggars  who're  working  like 
slaves,  year  in  year  out,  to  earn  both  your  livin'  and 
their  own  besides.  Seems  to  us,  gen'lmen,  you're  all 
uncommon  keen  after  what  you  call  your  property 
rights,  but  devil  a  bit  do  you  think  much  about  your 
property  duties.  But  come  along,  Bill.  "We've  lots 
more  swells  to  call  on  to-night." 

"Seems  to  us,"  said  Ellerslie,  "you  working  men 
care  just  as  much  about  your  rights,  and  look  as 
sharp  after  your  rents  if  you  get  the  chance,  through 
a  Building  Society,  as  we  do." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  rephed  the  man,  "  but  your  class 
have  made  the  laws  in  your  own  favour — and  the 
masters  grind  us  all  down  when  they  dare,  and  the 
women,  heaven  help  'em  !  are  the  worst  off  of  all, 
poor  devils — and  London  landlords  and  their  agents 
are  old  Nick  himself.  And  then  see  how  the 
factories  and  the  workshops  are  crammed  into  London 
and  we  have  to  live  near  by,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
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sands  of  us  living  in  one  room — a  reg'lar  hell  on 
earth,  it  is,  I  can  tell  you,  Master  .  .  "  The  man 
paused  a  minute,  for  he  felt  he  was  getting  excited, 
then  continued,  *'  but  mind — we  don't  go  agen 
property — not  all  on  us.  The  Socialists  want,  may. 
be,  to  see  everything  belong  to  the  State,  though  I'm 
blessed  if  I  know  what  that  is — but  most  on  us  only 
want  to  see  them  as  has  got  property  caring  a  little 
more  about  their  fellow-creatures.  Parson  says  we're 
all  brothers — " 

"  Christ  says  so,"  interjected  his  companion,  who 
was  a  Methodist  local  preacher. 

"Well,  well,  Christ  then.  The  gentlefolks  and 
ladies  talk  a  deal  about  him  and  make  a  lot  of  fuss 
about  him  ;  but  I'm  hanged  if  they  seem  to  mind 
much  what  he  says.  You  two  gentlemen,  may  be 
brothers  for  all  I  know,  and  I  s'pose  at  least  you 
know  how  brothers  should  treat  one  another — and 
when  you  go  to  church  you  say  '  Our  Father  in 
heaven '  ever  so  many  times.  Xow  do  you  think 
you  treat  us  like  brothers  ?  eh  ?  " 

Neither  Dayrell  nor  EUerslie  seemed  prepared 
with  a  satisfactory  reply,  but  promised  to  give  the 
question  full  consideration,  and  shook  hands  heartily 
with  the  men  on  parting — Dayrell  adding,  "  Good 
evening   and    God's    blessing  be  with  you." 

"  What  was  all  that  about  ?  "  said  Dayrell  when  his 
friend  returned  from  showing  his  visitors  to  the  door. 

"  Oh,  I  wanted  them  to  cab  it  home  at  my  cost 
and    charges,    for   I    said    they    must    be    '  tarnation ' 
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tired — but  they  were  offended,  cut  up  rough,  and 
I  had  to  apologize.  But  by  George,  they  thrust 
home  !  .  .  I  say,  Dayrell,  isn't  your  mission  work 
cut  out  for  you  much  nearer  home  than  the  South 
Seas  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  would  be  if  I  could  remain  in  England 
now,  and  above  ground.  But  if  I  tried  it  on,  I 
should  only  be  found  some  morning,  stark  and  cold 
in  my  bed  from  an  over-dose  of  chloral  the  night 
before." 

"  I  know — I  know  what  you  mean,*'  said  Ellerslie, 
to  whom  Dayrell  had  given  a  hint  respecting  his 
present  relations  to  Lady  Stella.  "  It's  a  deuced 
bad  job  altogether  and  I  can't  tell  you  how  sorry  I 
am  you  are  so  cut  up  about  it.  .  .  Well,  you 
know  I  think  you  carry  things  in  the  theological 
direction  too  far.  Of  course  I  don't  hold  altogether 
with  Lady  Stella  in  her  Agnostic  fads.  .  .  As  your 
sister  says,  I  believe  you  are  nearer  the  truth  than 
she  is.     .     .     But  after  all  what  does  it  matter  ?  " 

"  What  does  it  matter  ? "  asked  Dayrell  sternly. 

"I  mean,  much  matter,"  said  Fred.  **But  you 
are  always  in  extremes,  my  dear  Quixote." 

"And  you,  I  fear,  my  noble  Sancho,"  answered 
Dayrell,  **  are  '  content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for 
ever.'  But  let  us  change  the  subject.  You  under- 
stand, I  know,  why  I  can't  remain  in  England. 
Would  to  Grod  I  could!  for  the  sake  of  all  those 
poor  serfs  in  their  wretched  holes  on  the  Priory 
estate,  and  at  the ''East  End.     But  you  know  as  well 
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as  I  do  7  canH!  And  my  mother  I'm  sure  will  do 
something  down  there.  .  .  You'll  help  her,  won't 
you.  She'll  want  masculine  administration  and  legal 
advice.  Then  there's  the  mistress  of  a  neighbouring 
Manor.  She  promised  me  to  set  about  re-building 
cottages.  Perhaps  you  could  gently  lead  her  on 
to  importing  Village  Industries — or  even  to  starting 
a  Co-operative  Farm !  But  Ttti  at  the  end  of  my 
tether.  I  can't  stay  here.  Besides  don't  you  see  it 
must  come  to  the  Friendly  Isles  at  last.  If  Charles 
Dayrell,  whilom  graduate  of  Oriel,  were  living  now, 
depend  upon  it  he  would  say  that's  the  place  for 
realizing  the  grand  Bacchantic  legend,  the  true 
Christian  worship,  and  life  of  Love  and  Joy,  Brother- 
hood, Beauty,  and  Peace  !  But  he  is  living  now,  by 
St.  Boniface !  and  is  telling  me  day  and  night  to  go 
to  Polynesia,  and  vowing  that  never  in  these  great 
wildernesses  of  brick  and  mortar  and  all  their  foul 
sights  and  sounds,  and  villainous  wickedness,  and 
intolerable  suffering,  can  it  be  right  to  let  men, 
women,  and  children  live.  These  Industrial  Villages, 
I  believe,  may  turn  out  to  be  splendid  contrivances, 
but  only  a  stop-gap,  mind — or  rather  a  first-rate 
bridge  over  to  the  Coral  Isles,  whither  I  must  go 
to  help  make  ready  for  the  new  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
The  tyranny  of  King  Charles  drove  the  Puritan 
saints  to  New  England — and  the  tyranny  of  a 
capitalist  plutocracy,  or  of  heartless  land-owners,  or 
it  may  be  of  King  Demos  himself,  may  drive  the 
proletariat   saints   of    the   20th   century   with   a  few 
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sinners,   I  fear,  among  them,  to  the  more  attractive 
regions  of  Tongatabu." 

"  But  you  can't  mean  you  are  going  to  anchor 
yourself  for  life  in  those  savage  climes." 

"I  never  said  that.  If  I  find  I'm  doing  no  good 
out  there,  I  may  be  back  in  twelve  months'  time." 

"  Things  may  look  a  little  brighter  for  you,  old 
fellow,  in  a  certain  quarter  by  that  time." 

"  What  with  a  dozen  peers  and  M.P.'s,  and  learned 
Professors  at  her  feet!  More  likely  that  for  me 
that  sun  will  have  finally  set,  and  be  dazzling  a 
pair  of  fortunate  eyes  in  a  more  aristocratic  hemi- 
sphere. However,  under  any  circumstances,  believe 
me,  my  friend,  I  shall  come  back  and  plague  you  all 
again,  some  day,  even  if  it  be  only  for  a  cannon-ball 
visit." 

"Well,  hold  up  your  pecker,  wild  Dayrell,  and 
never  say  die." 

"Never,  till  I'm  dead.  And  don't  you  think  it's 
worth  living  for,  to  show  all  honest  Englishmen 
what  might,  should,  and  will  be  done  in  the  sunny 
Isles  to  make  human  life,  even  Anglo-Saxon  life, 
happy  and  peaceful,  clean  and  pure  and  kindly- 
affectioned,  without  this  everlasting  breach  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  which  curses  the  modern  Babylon 
and  all  its  tribes  ?  " 

"Well,"  remarked  Ellerslie  calmly,  "'when  things 
get  to  the  worst  they  begin  to  mend.' " 

"Yes,"  replied  Dayrell.  "And  when  they  get  to 
their   best   they  are   very  near  their  end.      England 
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has  been  nearing  its  best  for  some  time  past,  under 
the  old  regiifne  of  aristocratic  land-ownership,  pluto- 
cratic manufacturing  monopoly,  abundance  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  want  of  employment,  desti- 
tution— everything  cheap  and  no  money  to  buy — 
command  of  all  the  markets  of  the  world — fabulous 
wealth  of  a  few,  unspeakable  degradation  and  suffering 
for  the  many — selfishness  and  plunder  on  the  part 
of  the  rich,  envy,  hatred,  and  intemperance  among 
the  poor — magnificent  expansion  of  empire,  ships, 
colonies,  and  commerce — that  is  the  '  best '  (and  on 
the  whole  a  very  fine  product)  which  Old  England 
has  been  able  to  attain  under  that  blessed  system 
of  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  with  monopoly  of  land, 
commercial  competition,  manufacturing  supremacy, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it — so  now  the  beautiful  regime 
is  very  near  its  end,  and  must  go !  Hadn't  fast 
coaching  got  to  its  best  when  railways  sent  it  all 
to  the  devil  ?  And  hadn't  oak  Leviathans  ditto 
when  iron  and  steam  left  them  rotting  in  harbour  ? 
and  isn't  every  great  or  good  man  cut  off  just 
when  he  is  greatest  and  best  ?  Answer  me,  Bezonian. 
Is  not  this  old  England  soon  to  give  place  to  a  new 
one  ?  " 

"  Evidently,"  said  Ellerslie,  "  my  friend  is  not 
long  for  this  world.  Alas,  alas, — he  cannot  last. 
He  is  at  his  best  now,  just  perfect,  and  can  never 
be  any  better.  Farewell,  old  crony.  But  before  you 
die,  put  these  sentiments  in  an  eloquent  article  for  the 
*  Contemporary  Keview.'    It  will  pay  for  your  burial." 
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"  Which,  as  there'll  be  no  mourners  and  I  desire 
to  be  cremated,  won't  cost  much,"  replied  Dayrell, 
"  and  you'll  see  me  through — for  as  yovu  are  a  long 
way  from  your  best  you  are  sure  to  survive  me. 
But  returning  to  prose — let  us  drive  on  *  the  Eevolu- 
tion.'  Will  it  not  be  worth  something  if  we  merely 
help  to  show  the  workies  of  London  how  much 
better  and  happier  they  would  be  if  they  came  out 
of  those  detestable  slums  into  the  Industrial  Villages 
which  those  capital  fellows  talked  of?  By  develop- 
ing model  villages  in  England  we  shall  roll  them 
up  the  inclined  plane  to  *  the  abodes  of  the  blest ' 
in  Polynesia ;  and  while  bringing  the  more  advanced 
and  well  qualified  sons  of  toil,  and  the  more  brotherly 
possessors  of  capital  from  this  old  country  at  once 
to  happier  quarters  over  the  sea,  we  shall  draw  the  rest 
of  the  workies  by  degrees  to  settle  in  sundry  favoured 
rural  localities  here,  till  Old  England  is  choke-full. 
By  that  time  all  parties  in  this  island  will  know  where 
next  to  move  for  refuge,  and  will  be  prepared  to 
enter  on  the  glorious  inheritance  which  the  Grreat 
Father  has  been  preparing  for  them  through  the 
past  ages  by  means  of  coral  insects,  and  Christian 
missionaries." 

"  But  I  say,  Dayrell,"  said  his  friend,  "  there  is 
one  great  objection  to  Englishmen  going  to  live  in 
such  an  invariably  charming  climate.  Don't  you  see 
Providence,  knowing  their  pugnacious  and  quarrel- 
some disposition,  has  mercifully  arranged  all  this 
variable    weather    and    detestable     climate,    as    you 
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were  pleased  to  call  it  just  now,  that  they  might 
have  something  to  talk  about  into  which  political,  re- 
ligious, and  social  party  spirit  cannot  possibly  intrude  ? 
A  common  ground,  warranted  safe  for  discussion." 

"Pugnacious,  Englishmen  may  be — not  quarrel- 
some, and  always  friendly  and  good-tempered  in  a 
good  climate.  But,  oh  my  cynical  and  '  much- 
wisdomed'  Ulysses,  I  pray  you  do  believe  that  Poly- 
nesia is  a  better,  happier  home  for  our  toiling  millions 
than  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  the  work- 
house !  aye,  and  better  than  living  with  all  their 
families  in  single  rooms  and  gin-palaces !  Let  me 
make  one  convert  before  I  go.    i)o." 

"  By  Greorge,  you  almost  equal  Peter  the  Hermit, 
my  dear  fellow,  in  enthusiastic  Quixotism." 

"Hush-a-by,  baby.  The  New  Crusade  shall  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  old  ones.  And  at  all 
events  these  horrible  London  pigsties  must  be 
destroyed  and  the  wretched  dwellers  therein  be 
brought  forth  out  of  the  infernal  Bastille  in 
which  they  have  too  long  been  incarcerated — 
crushed  and  rotting  there  in  order  forsooth  that  they 
might  be  '  near  their  ivork ' — (your  visitor  hit  the 
mark  there  !)— just  to  keep  up  profits  for  their 
masters  who  take  good  care  themselves  to  live  a  long 
way  from  their  work.  I  tell  you,  we  want  another 
English  or  French  Eevolution— not  so  bloody  as 
Hampden's  and  Cromwell's,  nor  exactly  like  Danton's 
and  Eobespierre's — but  quite  as  decisive.  In  fact 
the   whole   idea   of    a   city   of  four   or   five   millions 
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of  people  is  a  frightful  mistake.  London  must 
be  broken  up — an  earthquake  or  an  insurrection, 
foreign  conquest,  or  a  general  exodus,  would  do 
it.  The  old  Eoman  battle-cry,  adapted  to  modern 
warfare,  must  be  raised  again  and  all  true  social 
reformers  must  join  in  shouting  '  Delendum  est 
Londinum  ! ' " 

*'  Ah,  well — it  is  becoming  painfully  evident,  my 
dear  old  boy,"  said  Ellerslie  mournfully,  "that 
you  had  better  cut  and  run — and  quickly — to  the 
South  Seas  or  where  you  please,  if  you  wish  to 
avoid  a  writ  de   lunatico  inquii^endo" 

"No  doubt.  But  remember — or  if  you  never  yet 
learned  history,  for  you  wouldn't  do  as  I  advised 
and  come  out  in  the  History  tripos — learn  now  that 
the  madness  of  to-day  is  often  the  salvation  of 
to-morrow.  Lest,  however,  I  be  imprisoned  in  an 
asylum,  or  be  sent  to  penal  servitude  *for  sedition 
and  murder,'  I  mean  to  go  on  my  travels  forth- 
with, and  may  return  some  day  in  milder  and 
more  selfish  mood.'' 

His  friend  by  way  of  reply  merely  pressed  Day- 
rell's  hand  warmly  and  looked  in  his  face  with 
unwonted  and  earnest  sympathy,  then  left  the  room 
to  dress  for  dinner,  saying  nothing.  Then,  as  if 
ashamed  of  being  sentimental,  even  for  a  momentary 
aberration,  he  put  his  head  in  at  the  door  again, 
and  said,  "  Talking  of  hansom  cabs,  Dayrell,  which  I 
was  just  now,  what's  the  difference  between  a 
hansom  and  a  tiger  ?  " 
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"Don't  know.     Both  are  infernally  dangerous." 

"  Aye,  but  one  is  most  so  when  full,  the  other 
when  empty.  Come  and  get  ready.  Englishmen  are 
generally  ferocious  before  dinner,  and  I  think  Can- 
ning once  said  that  the  Germans  eat  a  great  deal 
in  affliction.      Come  along." 

Fred  believed  in  the  medicinal  vii'tue  of  '•  chaff." 
But  his  heart  ached  for  his  friend,  for  he  knew  that 
behind  all  that  vehement  talk  concerning  social 
wrongs  and  their  remedies,  Dayrell  was  wrestling 
with  almost  the  greatest  sorrow  (apart  from  wrong- 
doing) a  young  man  can  know.  And  if  ever 
Fred  Ellerslie  prayed  at  all,  he  certainly  did  that 
night  for  his  unhappy  friend  that  he  might  return 
to  England  in  six  months'  time  and  find  his  lady- 
love in  a  consenting  mood,  "  with  this  new  philan- 
thropic fad  of  Industrial  Villages  well  to  the  fore, 
patronized   by  Dukes  and  seized  on  by  ^  City  men.' " 

To  mere  mortal  ken  it  would  certainly  have- 
seemed  a  wonderful  blessing  to  all  concerned  if 
that  prayer  could  have  then  been  granted.  But 
the  first  portion  could  not  rise  in  Dayrell's  heart. 
He  knew  "  the  great  gulf "  that  was  "  fixed "  be- 
tween him  and  such  a  consummation.  So  he  went 
down  to  the  Priory  with  a  resolute  purpose  of 
taking  a  final  leave  of  his  family  and  sailing  at 
once  for  Polynesia. 

During    the   three    or   four   days,   however,   which 
he    spent    at    his    beautiful    "  boyhood's    home,"    a 
thought  occurred  to  him  which  grew  in  force,  even 
VOL.  u.  29 
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to  painful  intensity :  Was  he  justified  in  thus  leav- 
ing his  cruel  but  beloved  one  to  bear,  unaided, 
the  burden  of  her  restless  scepticism  and  strive 
with  the  storm-demons  (of  unbelief)  alone  ?  In 
his  burning  desire  to  flee  from  his  own  misery, 
was  he  not  forgetting  all  that  he  most  owed  to 
her  ?  Was  he  not  bound  by  the  new  life  to  which 
he  had  vowed  himself,  once  and  for  ever,  to  remem- 
ber (among  other  matters)  the  highest  interests, 
the  spiritual  well-being,  of  that  beloved  one — loved 
more  deeply,  still,  amidst  all  her  cruelty,  than  he 
had  ever  loved  any  other  human  being  ?  "  Spiritual 
welfare."  The  words  as  he  uttered  them  to  him- 
self seemed  a  mockery  when  applied  to  Stella 
Faulconhurst.  Like  Undine,  she  often  appeared 
to  have  no  soul,  no  spiritual  nature,  i.e.,  no  capacity 
for  apprehending  or  being  interested  in  *'  spiritual 
things" — for  "the  natural  man"  said  he  to  himself, 
not  for  the  first  time,  in  the  words  of  a  wise  and 
eminent  sage,  "  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God :  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither 
can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned." But  while  Paul  of  Tarsus  might  use  those 
words,  what  right  had  he  to  apply  them  to  that 
gifted  being  whose  words  and  thoughts  had  often 
helped  to  raise  him  up  to  a  loftier  sphere  and  who 
in  many  things  seemed  so  immeasurably  above  him  ? 
Did  not  that  very  fact  disprove,  belie,  the  thought 
he  had  just  uttered?  might  he  not  once  more  ven- 
ture   to    appeal    to    that    faculty   which    alone    can 
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respond  to  the  divine  touch — appeal  to  the  soul  within 
her,  which  might  be  slumbering,  but  could  not  be  dead  ? 

Thoughts  like  these  may  indeed  be  regarded  by 
some,  perhaps  many,  as  wild,  or  arrogant,  in  the 
extreme.  Yet  Wilfrid  Dayrell  never  felt  more  in- 
tensely humble,  more  self-distrustful,  more  reliant 
solely  on  a  Higher  power,  than  now — which  might, 
however,  not  be  saying  much. 

While  "  he  mused,  the  fire  burned,"  and  at  length  he 
resolved  to  send  her  in  a  farewell  letter,  some  idea  of 
the  influences  and  motives  which  compelled  him  to  leave 
England  at  once,  and  not  attempt  to  meet  her  again. 

As  for  the  lady  herself  no  doubt  she  scarcely 
realized,  or  did  not  trouble  herself  to  see,  how 
deeply,  all  but  irreparably,  her  lover  had  been 
wounded  and  repelled  by  her  behaviour.  Had  she 
known  of  the  resolve  he  formed  after  their  last  part- 
ing, and  that  that  meeting  might  be  the  one 
chance  offered  them  of  ''  repairing  the  breach,"  the 
result  might  have  been  different.  But  it  will  be 
best  to  let  Dayrell  now  say  in  his  own  words  what 
he  wrote  to  Stella,  for  it  appears  that  he  had  con- 
tinued at  intervals,  ever  since  his  accident,  to  write 
a  few  notes  in  what  he  called  his  diary. 

Extract  from  Wilfrid  DayreWs  Diary. 

'^  After  telling   her   in    my   letter    that    I    was    at 

length    convinced    I    had    better    leave    England,   at 

least   for  a  time,  and    not   return    till    I    should    no 

longer  be  tortured  by  vain    hopes    of   our    becoming 

29—2 
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one  in  heart  and  soul — after  confessing  that  I  still 
loved  her  far  too  deeply  to  remain  near  her  while 
yet  in  this  miserable  state  of  antagonism,  I  went  on 
to  say  what  I  told  her  was  my  last  word  regarding 
the  influences  and  motives  that  had  led  to  my 
present  missionary  step,  and  had  made  me  long  so 
intensely  to  have  her  sympathy  and  approval  in 
taking  it.  Now  I  suppose  all  this  helped  as  she 
herself  had  said  to  me  in  earlier  days,  to  bring  out 
some  of  the  '  merry  devil '  in  her,  a  part  of  her 
character  which  I  never  understood  till  years  after. 
I  didn't  comprehend  the  kitten-like  love  of  play 
which  is  a  constituent  element  of  girl-nature.  She, 
sometimes,  seemed  actually  to  enjoy  tormenting  me, 
and  to  delight  in  seeing  how  much  she  vexed,  even 
tortured,  me  by  her  sarcasms  and  what  in  any  one 
else  would  have  been  sneers.  It  was  merely  the 
love  of  power,  I  then  supposed — the  same  thought- 
less but  cruel  instinct  which  makes  boys  torment 
dumb  animals  or  insects,  and  each  other,  for  sport 
— an  instinct  which,  I  know  too  well,  I  had 
strongly  enough  as  a  school-boy.  But  how  one  so 
gracious,  loving,  tender-hearted  could  be  possessed 
by  that  kind  of  devil  I  couldn't  understand;  and 
now  it  made  me  feel  more  than  ever  I  had  better 
tear  myself  altogether  away  from  the  cruel  beautiful 
sorceress.  I  wondered  whether  Coleridge  was  going 
to  pourtray  anything  of  this  kind  when  he  began 
describing  the  Lady  Greraldine  in  *  Christabel.'  But 
I  was  only  a  blind  buzzard  after  all." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Doubtless  it  was  a  generous,  even  if  fool-hardy  attempt 
on  the  part  of  this  modern  Perseus  to  deliver  his 
beautiful  Andromeda  fi'om  the  rock  whereunto  he 
believed  she  was  chained,  in  deadly  peril.  Had 
this  last  appeal  succeeded,  and  had  they  been 
willing  to  sink  all  their  religious  differences,  until 
they  had  lived  and  worked  together  in  conjugal 
and  Christian  love,  who  can  say  that  they  might 
not  only  have  come  to  an  agreement  in  all  they 
thought  essential  doctrines  and  belief,  and  lived 
together  then  in  lifelong  happiness,  but  have  been 
the  means  of  bringing  a  wonderful  amount  of  joy 
and  "  soundness "  (both  moral  and  material)  into 
the  lives  of  thousands  besides.  They  could  have 
made  the  homes  and  lives  of  all  the  labourers  on 
the  Manor  and  Priory  estates  "  blossom  as  the  rose  " 
— they  could  have  made  many  a  moral  wilderness 
"  glad  for  them,"  and  have  caused  much  "  sorrow 
and  sighing  to  flee  away.''  Might  not  all  this  have 
been  a  true  and  consecrated  *' Worship  of  Joy?" 
***** 

"  The  volcano  is  active,"  said  Ellerslie  one  even- 
ing, soon  after  Dayrell's  letter  had  been  received  by 
Lady   Stella,  on   returning   from   that   lady's    house, 
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where  lie  had  been  to  meet  Ellen  Dayrell.  "And 
— jparva  comjyonere  nnagnis — it  might  at  any 
moment — "  Yes,  of  course  it  might.  Neverthe- 
less, it  appears  from  Wilfrid's  diary  the  rash  un- 
happy man  could  not  help  going  near  Vesuvius  once 
again. 

*'Alas,  alas,"  said  Ellerslie,  when  they  next  met, 
to  his  fiancee,  with  an  amount  of  poetic  diction 
which  surprised  her  as  much  as  it  did  himself,  but 
which  he  said  he  could  account  for  only  by  his 
being  so  much  in  love  with  her,  "your  excellent  and 
beloved  brother  hath,  I  fear,  too  closely  resembled 
those  faint  and  starving  soldiers  mentioned  in  the 
Hebrew  chronicle,  who,  filled  with  raging  hunger, 
flew  on  the  hives  of  poisonous  honey,  and  gave  up 
the  ghost  amid  the  maddening  sweetness  of  their 
fatal  repast.  Well,  well — Woman  is  a  wonderful 
institution." 

Ellen  Dayrell  was  much  impressed  by  this  de- 
scription ;  but  thought  her  lover  had  got  a  little 
"mixed"  in  his  historical  recollections,  though  she 
didn't  say  so  till  she  had  looked  for  the  passage 
in  the  Bible  —  in  vain,  however,  not  having  a 
Concordance. 

Dayrell  seems  to  have  had  some  glimmering  of 
danger,  for  he  writes  in  his  journal  thus  : — 

"So  at  last,  as  I  said,  I  called  once  more,  just 
to  take  leave — suspecting  it  was  a  mad,  foolish 
thing  to  do.  But  I  couldn't  help  it,  I  couldn't  go 
away  (perhaps  for  ever)   without  just   saying   good- 
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bye.  I  thought  I  was  very  calm  and  self-possessed 
during  the  interview,  for  I  knew  that  though  she 
had  naturally  a  very  sweet  temper,  it  had  seldom 
been  greatly  tried,  till  I  worried  her;  and  so, 
perhaps,  she  had  had  few  opportunities  of  practising 
self-command.  Xow  I  had  neither  much  self-com- 
mand, nor  a  morsel  of  sweet  temper;  but  I  fancy 
the  last  won't  wear  well  without  the  first.  Besides, 
I  knew  I  had  better  not  give  way  to  any  senti- 
mental passion,  for  her  nerves  had  been  somewhat 
tried  of  late,  and  she  might  make  a  jest  of  it,  and 
then  indeed  her  scorn  would  drive  me  mad.  So, 
after  the  usual  remarks  on  the  weather,  I  merely  said : 

"I  have  called  to  say  good-bye,  Lady  Stella." 
I  thought  she  started  and  changed  colour,  but  it 
was  a  dull  afternoon,  and  she  sat  with  her  back  to 
the   light.      Presently  she   replied   very  coolly : 

"  Indeed.      Where    are   you  going  to  ?  " 

"  To  the  Antipodes.  I  may  be  gone  only  a  few 
months,  or  —  years.  When  I  come  back,  perhaps 
— you  may  see  the  things  we  have  talked  about — " 

Stella  rose  hastily,  and  exclaimed,  "  No,  no — for 
pity's  sake,  if  you  love  me,  if  you  have  any  pity  on 
yourself,  never  come  back  to  England  again — at  least 
till  I'm  dead  I "  Then  she  seemed  to  be  leaving  the 
room,  but  turned  and  walked  hastily  to  the  window. 
Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  I  caught  her  hand, 
saying  something  about  might  I  not  hope  that  in 
time  she  would  see  some  things  in  a  different 
light,   and   that   we    might   yet    worship   together — 
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and  trust — and  love.  I  have  no  clear  recollection 
of  what  followed,  but  I  know  she  snatched  away 
her  hand,  and  taunted  me  with  my  weakness  and 
credulity — declared  she  never  could  care  for  a  man 
given  up,  as  I  was,  to  all  those  wretched  supersti- 
tions. .  .  .  When  I  replied  with  some  heat  and 
indignation,  she  vehemently  exclaimed,  "  I  cannot 
bear  this  !  Leave  me — instantly — I  cannot  bear  the 
sight  of  you ! "  Gfod  knows  my  darling  did  not 
mean  what,  at  the  moment,  I  thought  she  did 
.  .  .  my  scar.  I  know  now  it  was  only  one  of 
her  passionate  outbursts,  and  I  believe  she  never 
loved  me  so  truly  as  in  that  hour.  .  .  .  Ah 
me  !  I  knew  too  late  it  was  just  because  she  loved 
me  that  she  was  so  exceeding  wroth  with  me.  .  . 
"  Leave    you !  "    I    said,    ''  Yes — I    will    go." 

And  I  went — straight  to  the  East  India  Docks, 
secured  a  berth  on  board  a  fine  New  Zealand  (sailing) 
vessel,  which  I  had  before  selected,  and  then  down  to 
Aldclyffe  Priory — took  leave  of  my  dear  mother  and 
sisters,  charging  my  mother  to  do  all  she  could  for 
the  labourers  on  the  estate,  and  to  give  my  parting 
farewell  to  Stella.  It  was  heart-breaking  work,  for 
a  heavy  shadow  rested  on  us  all;  and  though  to 
cheer  them  up  I  said  I  should  be  back  in  ten 
months,  strong  as  Hercules  after  my  sea-voyage,  we 
had  a  presentiment  that  it  might  be  a  much  longer 
time  before  we  should  all  meet  again. 

So  ended  Wilfrid  Dayrell's  missionary  experiments 
in  England. 
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As  for  the  lady  herself,  on  whom  he  had  been 
trying  his  apostolic  powers,  he  did  not  know  that 
when  he  left  her  house  she  went  up  to  her  room, 
locked  the  door,  and  wept  as  only  a  woman  can 
weep  who  has  rejected,  with  scorn,  the  man  she 
loves  best  in  the  world. 

A  few  days  later  her  lover  was  on  board  the 
trim-built  clipper  "  Southern  Queen,"  dropping  down 
in  the  dusk  with  the  tide  to  the  Xore.  As  they 
passed  the  Tilbmy  Docks,  a  skiff,  rowed  by  two 
men,  was  lying  in  wait  for  them.  One  of  the 
two  boarded  the  vessel,  while  the  other  rowed  back 
to  shore. 

"  Dayrell,"  said  Ellerslie  reproachfully,  as  his  friend 
came  forward,  "  you  shouldn't  have  left  without  see- 
ing me  again." 

"  What,  you  here,  Fred  !  "  exclaimed  Dayrell. 
"True  and  staunch  friend.  This  is  like  you,  and 
very  kind.  But  I  couldn't  bear  to  go  near  you 
again  in  London.  I  meant  to  write  to  you  and 
send  it  ashore  at  Plymouth.  But  I'm  *  main  glad ' 
to  see  you  once  more,  old  fellow.  How  far  are  you 
going  with  us  ?  " 

"Only  to  the  North .  Foreland,"  replied  Ellerslie. 

Then  they  sat  on  the  poop  and  talked  in  a 
disjointed  way,  by  the  light  of  the  stars,  chiefly 
about  Socialism  and  crowded  London,  and  deserted 
rural  districts,  and  the  needful  remedies.  And  Fred 
told  his  friend  how  he  had  been  the  night  before 
to  a  Working  men's  club,  and  got  famously  '*  heckled," 
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and  wbiat  grand  fun  it  was.  As  they  came  within 
sight  of  the  lights  of  Margate,  Ellerslie  said,  "But 
you  must  just  tell  me  how  it  went  in  your  last 
interview  ?  " 

*'  My  dear  fellow,"  replied  Dayrell,  "  I  would  tell 
you  anything  I  might,  could,  or  should  tell  to 
mortal  man,  and  I'll  write  you  a  line  ;  but  this  is  just 
what  it  comes  to,  and  all  I  can  say  now — that  up 
and  down,  all  over,  and  right  through,  I'm  *  blind, 
and  poor,  and  wretched,'  and  an  everlasting  donkey 
into  the  bargain.  But,  God  bless  you,  and  all  you 
love." 

"  Amen,"  replied  Ellerslie,  gulping  down  strong 
emotion.     "  God  bless  you.     Good-bye  !  " 

Ere  the  week  was  out  Wilfrid  Dayrell  had  taken 
his  last  view  of  English  shores.  While  standing  on 
the  poop  and  scudding  away  towards  the  sunset  sky, 
he  was  cheerily  humming  to  himself,  though  with  a 
cold  chill  at  his  heart,   Childe  Harold's   "Farewell." 

"Adieu,   adieu!   my   native   shore. 
*  *  ^  *  * 

"With  thee,    my   bark,  I'll   swiftly   go 

Across   the   foaming   trine; 
Nor   care  what  land   thou   bear'st  me  to, 

So   not   again  to  mine. 
"Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark-blue  waves  ! 

And   when  ^--ou   fail  my  sight, 
"Welcome   ye   deserts,   and   ye  caves ! 

My   native  Land — Good  Night !  ' 


CHAPTER  XII. 

When  Mrs.  Dayrell  took  leave  of  her  son  and  re- 
ceived his  parting  request  to  write  to  Lady  Stella, 
besides  various  entreaties  concerning  Village  indus- 
tries, Co-operative  Farms,  &c.,  she  fully  intended 
vrriting  to  Lady  Stella  immediately.  But  she  felt 
the  parting  very  much — was  confined  to  her  room, 
and  unequal  to  any  exertion  for  several  days. 

Meanwhile  the  young  lady  to  whom  she  should 
have  written  was  wondering  if  her  lover  had  really 
sailed — sometimes  agitated  by  alternate  fits  of  re- 
morse and  wrathful  scorn — sometimes  by  feverish 
hopes  that  Wilfrid  Dayrell  would  soon  come  back  to 
ask  for  pardon,  and  to  receive  her  confession  of  ill- 
deserving.  Then  again  she  was  harassed  by  fears 
lest  he  should  reappear  and  commence  a  discussion 
— then  lest  she  should  never  see  him  more.  In 
dismal  dreams  she  beheld  his  vessel  wrecked  and 
himself  floating  with  pale  up-turned  face  on  the 
waves,  his  dark  hair  all  tangled  with  sea-weed,  his 
limbs  swayed  hither  and  thither  by  the  tossing 
waves.  Then  she  strove  gallantly,  not  to  say 
fiercely  and  indignantly,  against  what  she  termed  a 
childish  weakness,  and  clothed  herself  in  triple 
armour  of  pride.      But  each  afternoon  she  stayed  at 
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home ;  and,  in  the  dress  she  had  heard  him  admire, 
sat  in  the  drawing-room  trying  to  read,  tapping 
with  a  little  foot  impatiently  on  an  embroidered 
footstool,  or  receiving  visitors,  until  all  hope  of  one 
particular  visitor  appearing  was  nearly  gone. 

One  day,  just  when  Mrs.  Dayrell  was  at  length 
able  to  write  the  promised  letter,  and  which  was  of 
too  delicate  a  nature  for  her  to  entrust  to  one  of 
her  daughters,  a  sister  of  Fred  Ellerslie  was  calling 
on  Lady  Stella,  but  had  to  converse  chiefly  with 
Mrs.  Grey  and  Frances,  for  the  lady  of  the  house 
seemed  negligent  and  distraite.  When  she  rose  to 
go  she  said  casually,  ''  Oh,  by  the  bye,  I  suppose 
you  have  heard  that  that  poor  eccentric  madcap 
genius,  young  Mr.  Dayrell,  has  fled  from  civilized 
life — gone  to  be  a  missionary,  or  planter,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  in  the  Sandwich  isles  ? " 

"  We  knew  he  talked  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Orey,  giving 
Stella,  who  was  no  longer  distraite,  time  to  compose 
herself. 

"  But  is  he  really  gone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  brother  told  me  he  took  leave  of  him  off 
the  North  Foreland,  three  days  ago.  Isn't  it  strange  ? 
So  clever  and  famous,  and  just  getting  quite  well  and 
strong  again — and  once  so  handsome  too!  What  a 
pity  he  got  that  scar.     It  was  quite  unpleasant." 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  exclaimed  Frances.  "  That  is  fiddle-de- 
dee  !     It  doesn't  spoil  his  beauty  a  bit." 

Stella,  wrathfully  yet  sadly^  meanwhile,  was  gazing 
from  the  window,  and    Frances    thought   her   cousin 
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might  be  thinking  how  gladly  she  would  have  looked 
on  that  scarred  face  once  again. 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Ellerslie,  as  she  rose  to  go,  "  he's 
off  to  the  Cannibal  Islands,  at  all  events,  where  I  dare 
say  scars  are  fashionable,  and  where  I  suppose  he'll 
dress  in  war-paint  and  feast  on  his  enemies — whoever 
they  may  be." 

"  Provided  they  don't  hold  the  Protestant  faith,  you 
should  add,"  said  Stella,  *'  pure  and  undefiled.  Good 
afternoon." 

"  Mr.  Dayrell  really  gone,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  medita- 
tively, when  the  door  closed  on  their  visitor. 

"  Yes,  evidently  and  really  gone,"  echoed  Stella, 
gaily,  as  she  left  the  drawing-room.  "  Keally  gone 
at  last ;  and  a  good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish  !  " 

Those  words  were  for  her  aunt  and  cousin.  But  as 
she  flung  herself  on  the  bed  in  her  own  room,  moan- 
ing softly  to  herself,  the  words  on  her  lips  were  those 
of  Lady  John  Scott's  beautiful  song  "  Douglas,"  the 
lament  of  a  girl  over  the  grave  of  her  rejected  lover. 
It  had  been  a  favourite  of  Dayrell's  from  its  intense 
pathos  and  her  exquisite  singing.  More  than  once, 
when  Stella  had  sung  it  to  him,  tears  were  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  listened.  And  now  all  she  could 
say  or  think,  while  she  vainly  strove  to  keep  the  tears 
from  her  own  eyes,  was  the  refrain  of  each  verse  : 

"  Could  ye  come  back  to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas  ! 
In  the  old  likeness  that  I  kne^r, 
I  would  be  so  faithful,  loving, 

Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 
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Never  a  scornful  vrord  should  pain  you — 

I'd  smile  as  sweet  as  the  angels  do — 
Sweet  as  your  smile  on  me  shone  ever, 

Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

Oil !  to  call  back  the  days  that  are  not. 

Mine  eyes  were  blinded,  your  words  are  few  ! 

Do  you  know  the  truth  now,  up  in  heaven  ? 
Douglas,  Douglas  !  tender  and  true. 

I  was  not  half  worthy  of  you,  Douglas  ! 

Not  half  worthy  the  like  of.  you — 
Now  all  men,  besides,  are  to  me  like  shadows — 

Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

Stretch  out  your  hand  to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas  ! 

Drop  forgiveness  from  heaven  like  dew. 
As  I  lay  my  heart  on  your  dead  heart,  Douglas, 

Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true." 

And  while  she  tossed  from  side  to  side  (for  she  came 
down  no  more  that  evening,  but  wrestled  with  her 
grief  in  alternate  moods  of  wrath  and  despair,  of 
remorse  and  tenderness),  she  once  tried  to  blunt  the 
edge  of  pain  by  a  desperate  attempt  to  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  Wilfrid  Dayrell's  "  words  "  being  "/et^;,"  or  at 
his  being  in  heaven,  wherever  else  he  might  be.  But 
the  attempt  was  a  failure  ;  and  the  dark  hours  wore  on 
in  sleepless  wretchedness,  till  at  length  merciful 
Morpheus  terminated  her  suffering  for  a  season,  as 
happily  he,  at  least  among  the  gods,  seems  to  delight, 
in  many  similar  cases,  to  do. 

Well,  "weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy 
Cometh  in  the  morning."  Yes,  in  some  morning — not 
always  the  next  morning — but  sooner  or  later  for  a 
certainty.     And  at  all  events,  change  comes  with  the 
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bright  morning  light,  and  renewed  strength,  generally, 
to  bear  one's  trouble.  And  on  that  next  morning  came 
also  Mrs.  Dayrell's  letter. 

Now  when  Dayrell  asked  his  mother  to  write  to 
Lady  Stella  and  give  his  last  farewells,  he  forgot,  or 
did  not  know,  one  or  two  little  matters — viz.,  first, 
that  mothers  sometimes  have  a  tendency  to  think  a 
good  deal  more  of  their  sons,  than  of  the  young  ladies 
with  whom  those  sons  may  be  in  love ;  and  secondly, 
that  this  particular  mother  thought  she  had  great 
reason  to  be  bitterly  indignant  with  this  particular 
young  lady — Lady  Stella,  to  wit.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
quite  a  case  of  "  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  " — at  least 
not  yet.  But  if  Wilfrid  lost  his  life  in  his  wild  enter- 
prise, the  resemblance,  she  thought,  would  become  too 
painfully  close.  Wilfrid  Dayrell,  of  course,  like  a 
true  gentleman,  had  blamed  himself  at  the  Priory,  not 
the  lady,  for  the  fatal  cataclysm ;  but  when  he  was 
under  cross-examination  by  his  mother,  the  main  facts 
had  come  out,  and  she  largely  discounted  his  self- 
reproaches,  while  she  magnified  all  the  lady's  faults  of 
caprice  and  temper.  Hence  her  letter  was  not  exactly 
calculated  to  exert  that  healing,  reconciling  and 
beneficial  influence  on  the  distressed  damsel  in 
Portman  Square  which  a  different  tone  might  have 
done,  but  roused  her  instead  to  renewed  wrath  and 
defiance. 

So  after  a  pleasant  ride  in  the  Park,  during  which 
she  met  some  agreeable  acquaintances,  she  shook  off 
much  of  her  last  night's  depression,  saying  it  was  "  all 
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nonsense — mere  folly,  and  degrading  weakness.  If 
we  were  not  fitted  to  make  each  other  happy,  why  fret 
at  parting  ?  It  was  much  better  he  should  depart  the 
country,  since  I  couldn't  very  well  go  myself.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  our  incompatibilities,  anddisagreeabilities, 
are  merely  superficial,  then  if  we  are  ever  to  come 
together  in  wedded  bliss,  why  then,  I  suppose,  he'll 
come  back  before  very  long,  when  he's  sick  of  the  sea, 
and  the  darkies  .  .  .  .  Or  if  he  don't,  it's  no  such 
great  loss  after  all,  that  I  should  '  go  into  a  convent  to 
pine  away  and  die '  .  .  .  He's  shockingly  narrow- 
minded  and  bigoted,  and  fierce — and  fancy  that  dread- 
ful woman  for  a  mother-in-law,  ugh  !  I  can't  endure 
the  thought  of  her.  ...  No  wonder  her  son  has 
treated  me  so  badly.  I  dare  say  she  persuaded  him  to 
flee.      Quite  right,  quite  right." 

There  was  a  verse  of  a  sweet  little  "  Irish  Melody  " 
often  humming  in  her  head  just  at  this  time,  which 
has  not  seldom  been  sung  by  sorrowful  souls  in  their 
despairing  sorrow,  but  never  perhaps  with  such  grim 
and  bitter  sentimentalism  as  when  Lady  Stella  softly 
sung  it,  by  way  of  cheerful  amusement  one  evening,  to 
Frances  Grey  in  a  confidential  hour : 

"All  that's  bright  must  fade, 

The  brightest  still  the  fleetest ; 
All  that's  sweet  was  made 
But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest, 
^  *  ^  *  * 

"  Better  far  to  be 

In  utter  darkness  lying, 
Than  be  blest  with  light  and  see 
That  light  for  ever  flying." 
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"  Of  course,  of  course,  my  dear  little  woman,*'  con- 
tinued Stella,  as  a  final  explanatory  and  consolatory 
address  to  her  sympathetic  and  tearful  cousin,  "  of 
course,  utter  darkness  by  way  of  contrast  to  '  a  Bragian  ' 
glare,  is  decidedly  agreeable  on  the  whole,  and  the 
Light  may  fly  as  fast  as  it  likes  to  enlighten  and 
nourish  and  worship  the  Queen  of  the  Lotos-eaters 
and  the  King  of  the  Cannibal  Isles  !  Vive  les  Iks  de 
joie!"  ....  So  she  nursed  her  pride  and  her  wrath, 
with  only  brief  intervals  of  tenderness  and  remorse, 
and  resolved  not  only  that  she  would  not  be  at  all 
disturbed  at  Mr.  Dayrell's  departure,  but  that  nobody 
should  for  a  moment  fancy  it  troubled  her. 

Yet  in  the  midnight  darkness,  her  solitary  pillow 
could  sometimes  have  borne  witness  of  another  mood. 

There's  a  deal  of  truth  in  that  old  proverb,  that 
many  a  heart  is  caught  in  the  rebound.  In  sheer 
weariness  of  soul,  and  angry  impatience  of  bearing 
about  so  often  an  aching  heart  for  one  whom  she 
constantly  represented  to  herself  as  unworthy  of  her 
yearning  affection.  Lady  Stella  might  easily  in  some 
fatal  or  fortunate  moment  have  yielded,  in  those 
early  days  of  her  trouble,  to  the  blandishments  of 
the  eminent  Professor,  had  he  now  been  near  at 
hand  to  exert  them.  And  he  certainly  would  have 
been  if  he  had  been  as  much,  or  half  as  much,  in 
love  as  his  youthful  rival.  For  then,  though  he 
was  on  the  Continent  at  the  time  of  Dayrell's 
departure,  he  would  either  not  have  succumbed  to 
the  temptation  of  joining  a  friend  in  an  expedition 
VOL.  n.  30 
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to  a  great  scientific  gathering  in  Italy,  or  he  would 
have    hastened    home     immediately     on     the     news 
reaching   him   that   a  breach   had   apparently    taken 
place   in    a  certain   quarter.     But   the    Professor    did 
not  exist,  as  he  rightly  reflected,  only  or  chiefly  for 
love-making,   but  for  the    guidance  of  the    scientific 
world ;  and  he  subordinated,  at  the  present  time,  the 
less  important  pursuit  to  the  greater.     Not  that  he 
meant  altogether  to  lose  the   opportunity.      But  he 
was  accustomed  to  make,  or  to  find,  or  at  all  events 
to  expect,  everything  to  give  way  to  his  convenience 
and  desires ;   so   he  had  no    doubt    he    should   be    in 
plenty  of  time   for  pleading  his   suit  when  the  Con- 
gress   was    over,    and    he    should  be    once    again    in 
England.       That    scientific    business,    however,    once 
concluded,    not   without     some    personal    disappoint- 
ments,   jealousies,     and    heart-burnings,    which    will 
occasionally   disturb   the   placidity   even   of    eminent 
scientific,    as    well  as    literary,    and  artistic,   or   even 
political    great    men,    the    illustrious     savant's     im- 
patience   to  meet   once    more    the   fair   object  of  his 
admiration    increased   in    geometric   proportion,    and 
he  travelled  day  and  night   till  he  reached  London. 
But  when,  arrayed,  metaphorically,   in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  according  to  Messrs.  Poole's  interpretation 
of    that    graphic    Hebrew    precedent,    and    invested 
with  the  patent  of  outward  gentility,  as  well  as  with 
all  the  advantage  of  a  fine  presence  and  intellectual 
features,  the  great  man  presented  himself  one  after- 
noon in  the  Lady  Stella's  drawing-room,  things  had 
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somewhat  changed  from  the  position  they  occupied 
during  the  first  few  weeks  after  Wilfrid  Dayrell's 
departure.  Lady  Stella  had  done  a  great  deal  of 
thinking,  and  a  good  deal  of  suffering  also,  in  the 
interval. 

The  Professor  bowed  low  as  the  lady  rose  to  meet 
him,  lower  than  he  probably  would  have  done  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales — or  even  to  the  lady  herself, 
had  he  more  accurately  *' diagnosed"  the  situation. 
And  as  he  bent  over  the  fair  white  jewelled  hand 
graciously  extended  to  him,  he  found  himself  under 
a  strong  but  most  extraordinary  temptation  to  print 
on  it  a  kiss. 

"  Of  course,"  quoth  he,  "  it  would  have  been  a 
piece  of  ridiculous  impertinence,"  and  he  did  no 
such  thing ;  but  he  was  less  surprised  to  feel  the 
temptation,  than  to  be  obliged  to  resist  it. 

The  Professor  was  certainly  not  what  would  be 
called  "an  impressionable  man."  But  he  was 
greatly  impressed  just  now  by  the  appearance  of 
Lady  Stella.  Somebody  says  that  a  beautiful 
woman  is  the  finest  and  most  artistic  of  all  the 
Divine  Creator's  works.  That,  however,  depends.  If 
it  be  mere  beauty  of  feature,  with  little  or  no  ex- 
pression, perhaps  an  opening  moss-rose  bud,  or  not 
a  few  scenes  in  the  Alps,  are  incomparably  finer  and 
more  artistic.  Moreover  there  are  faces  which 
though  not  artistically  beautiful,  yet  by  their  ex- 
pression, by  the  soul  and  intellect  which  shine 
through  them,  "  beat  the  Alps  hollow,"  as  EUerslie, 
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thinking  perhaps  of  his  lady-love,  once  defiantly 
put  it.  But  a  face  and  figure  like  those  of  Stella 
Faulconhurst,  as  she  stood  there  arrayed  in  faultless 
drapery,  with  her  statuesque  head  proudly  erect,  and 
her  white  forehead  framed  in  its  rich  auburn  tresses, 
her  classical  features  and  delicate  complexion,  with 
her  large  dark  eyes  suggesting  any  amount  of 
capacit}^  for  emotion,  whether  admiration,  reverence, 
love,  tenderness,  hatred,  scorn — well,  one  would  be 
blind  and  dull  indeed  not  to  recognize  there  God's 
divinest  masterpiece  of  artistic  loveliness.  No 
wonder  if  even  a  scientific  philosopher,  as  he  gazed 
for  a  moment  spell-bound,  reflected  dismally  on  the 
precious  opportunities  he  might  have  lost  for  wooing 
this  peerless  woman  through  courting  his  other 
mistress.  Science.  Nevertheless,  stifling  his  emo- 
tions, and  sinking  gracefullj^  into  a  seat  beside  the 
lady,  he  skilfully  used  his  visit  to  the  Italian  con- 
gress, both  as  accounting  for  his  absence  from 
England  and  as  a  means  of  introducing  graphic 
descriptions  of  Italian  scenery  generally  and  of  the 
scientific  topics  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  savants 
in  particular.  On  the  latter  lines  he  could  speak  of 
subjects  with  which  he  knew  she  used  to  be 
charmed,  and  he  entertained  no  doubt  she  would  be 
interested  in  them  now.  He  spoke  with  his  usual 
animation,  but  there  was  a  touch  of  tenderness,  of 
almost  wistful  interest  in  his  tone  and  manner 
when  he  inquired  if  she  did  not  delight  in  hearing 
of  this  discovery  or  of  that  exploded   fallacy,   which 
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no  woman  could  misunderstand.  But  Lady  Stella 
spoke  not — seemed  to  be  gazing  into  far-off  space. 
The  gentleman  thought  that  possibly  she  was  too 
delighted  to  give  utterance  to  her  thoughts,  or  it 
might  be  too  shy  to  let  him  see  her  answering 
interest  and  regard.  It  was  not  till  some  time  later 
he  discovered  what  she  learnt  almost  before  he  left 
the  room — viz.,  that  in  reality  she  was  silent  because 
her  thoughts  were  far  away  in  coral  isles  of  the 
Pacific,  and  because  she  was  lost  in  amazement  to 
think  how  it  was  she  had  ever  preferred  his  con- 
versation to  Mr.  Dayrell's. 

Once,  indeed,  she  spoke  with  some  animation,  but 
it  was  not  exactly  in  a  way  to  encourage  him  or  to 
lead  him  to  think  she  now  cared  much  about  those 
scientific  speculations.  The  great  scientist  had  been 
received  with  immense  respect  at  the  Congress — his 
utterances,  rendered  into  choice  Italian  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  had  been  greatly  applauded.  He  had, 
in  fact,  been  made  to  feel  for  the  hundredth  time 
in  his  life  that  he  was  a  personage — and  one  of  high 
distinction.  He  naturally  wished  Lady  Stella  to  be 
aware  of  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  her  ac- 
quainted with  his  brilliant  remarks  and  peroration. 
So  he  gave  her  just  a  little  sketch  of  them  in  an 
off-hand  way,  ending  with  the  information  that 
certainly  the  applause  which  followed  was  rather  re- 
markable, considering  he  was  a  foreigner  among  them. 

"Ah,"  observed  Lady  Stella,  *' perhaps  they  ap- 
plauded you  because  you  sat  down." 
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The  great  man  couldn't  stand  this  slightly  im- 
pertinent comment,  which  unfortunately  was  not  on 
this  occasion  accompanied  by  that  enchanting  smile 
wherewith  Lady  Stella  usually  discharged  her  caustic 
or  satirical  observations.  On  the  contrary  it  was  de- 
livered with  a  serious  and  abstracted  air,  as  if  she 
were  considering  an  abstruse  and  important  scientific 
question.  All  which  looked  as  if  she  were  not  at 
that  time  deeply  in  love  with  the  Professor.  Not 
that  she  was  conscious  of  any  special  change  in 
her  feelings  towards  him,  still  less  in  her  convictions 
or  creed,  or  rather  in  her  doubts  and  denials. 
Possibly  she  was  beginning  to  feel  it  was  not  mere 
intellectual  ability  she  now  worshipped,  but  rather 
that  mysterious  lifting- power  which  raised  her  above 
this  outward  world,  with  all  its  scientific  mysteries, 
all  its  perplexities  and  sorrows,  up  to  a  higher,  nobler 
life.  Something  of  the  wonderful  meaning  of  spiritual 
power  and  life  was  perhaps  becoming  clearer  to  her, 
and  she  might  also  be  learning  that — as  some 
dreamers  have  thought — there  is  nothiog  in  this 
world  for  which  human  beings  feel  so  grateful  as  for 
spiritual  benefits, — for  the  consciousness  that  they 
have  received  something  which  quickens,  unfolds, 
enriches,  satisfies  their  higher  nature,  the  life  of 
their  soul.  The  reason  so  little  of  this  gratitude  is 
felt  among  men  may  possibly  be  because  so  seldom, 
comparatively,  is  the  benefit  conferred  and  received. 
But  when  it  is  bestowed,  do  not  all  history  and 
personal    experience    alike    testify   to  the   marvellous 
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depth  and  strength  as  well  as  the  endui'ing  nature 
of  the  gratitude  felt  by  those  who  have  been  thus 
inspired  ? 

Stella  had  been  gradually  learning,  since  Dayrell's 
departure,  that  this  unspeakable  service  had  been 
rendered  her,  in  days  that  were  gone,  by  him  whom 
she  had  driven  from  her  presence  to  distant  shores 
whence  he  might  never  return.  And  hence  the  Pro- 
fessor made  little  progress  in  his  suit  that  day,  ,but 
returned  to  his  chambers  and  mused  in  disconsolate 
amazement. 

"  What  a  blind,  foolish,  exasperating  creature  this 
lovely  woman  is,"  thought  he,  (and  many  would  agree 
with  him,)  "  throwing  away  the  finest  matrimonial 
chance  that  she'll  ever  have." 

It  may  have  been  so.  Yet  Wilfrid  Dayrell  had  loved 
her  and  she  had  loved  him  before  the  Professor  and 
his  scientific  theories  had  come  under  her  notice. 

The  lady,  however,  was  by  no  means  always  either 
grateful  to  her  banished  friend  or  penitent  for  her 
conduct  to  him.  During  six  long  months  she  often 
fondled  and  cherished  both  her  pride  and  wrath 
against  the  crusading  fanatical  missionary.  Then 
something  happened. 

News  came  from  over  the  sea  for  the  right  under- 
standing of  which  it  is  needful  to  return  to  Wilfrid 
Dayrell,  whom  we  left  standing  on  the  deck  of  the 
clipper-built  barque,  ''The  Southern  Queen,"  and 
read  some  extracts  from  his  journal. 
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Extracts  from  Wilfrid  DayreWs  Journal. 

It  seems  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  in  this 
journal.  My  old  life  in  England  must  have  been 
passed,  I  fancy,  in  another  state  of  existence.  But 
having  now  nothing  better  to  do,  I'll  jot  down  a  few 
recollections  and  ruminations,  though  I  suppose  no- 
body will  ever  be  the  wiser  for  them.  It  is  a  relief 
to  talk  to  oneself  when  there's  nobody  else  one 
can  speak  to. 

When  I  told  my  doctor,  in  some  Antediluvian 
period,  I  was  going  to  New  Zealand  en  route  for  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  he  said  it  would  do  me  a  lot  of 
good,  but  added,  "  Gro  in  a  sailing  vessel  unless  you're 
in  a  hurry."  I  wasn't  in  a  bit  of  a  hurry,  and  I 
didn't  want  any  companions,  so  I  chose  a  fast  trader, 
a  regular  clipper,  bound  for  Auckland  with  a  general 
cargo  and  only  one  passenger — myself.  She  had  just 
one  comfortable  state  cabin,  which  the  owner,  to  whom 
I  had  been  introduced  by  a  friend,  and  who  was  a  very 
pleasant,  gentlemanly  fellow,  arranged  with  the 
captain  to  let  me  have.  He  asked  me  to  meet  said 
captain  at  dinner,  and  from  what  I  saw  of  that  officer 
on  this  occasion  I  thought  myself  fortunate  in  sailing 
with  him. 

His  vessel   was    a    perfect   beauty — barque-rigged, 

1,500  tons;  and  it  was  a  great  delight  to  watch  the 

seamanlike  way  in  which  she  was  handled,  chiefly  by 

the   first   mate.      There's    plenty   of    real    science,    I 

ould  see,  required  for  sailing  a  vessel  of  that  kind, 
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or  of  any  kind,  which  is  lost  in  steaming,  though  I 
imagine  that  also  requires  science,  but  of  a  different 
and  far  less  interesting  character  in  general. 

I  remember  that  when  I  told  Ellerslie  what  I  was 
contemplating  he  said  with  some  surprise,  "  Why  on 
earth,  oh,  most  restless  and  unintelligible  of  mortals, 
are  you  going  to  New  Zealand?  I  thought  you 
wanted  to  get  fixings  in  the  Friendly  Isles,  or  some 
other  warlike  settlements  in  the  Pacific  Ocean?" 
"  Exactly  so,"  I  replied,  "  and  I  thought  that  was  the 
best  way  of  doing  the  job."  For,  behold  !  I  had  then 
just  learnt  that  to  get  to  those  "Isles  of  the  Blest" 
I  must  first  go  to  New  Zealand,  at  all  events  if  I 
went  by  a  sailing  craft.  "  And  so,"  says  I  to  my 
friend,  "  I  have  arranged  with  the  owner  that  I  shall 
be  landed  either  on  Samoa  or  at  Tongatabu ;  after 
which  I  can  choose  my  sphere  of  operations  and 
communicate  with  an  old  chum  and  my  beloved 
relatives  in  England,  or  even  return  thither  when  I 
want  to  get  Bibles  and  rum  for  the  natives."  "  All 
right,  old  boy,"  responded  Ellerslie,  and  all  right  we 
both  of  us  then  expected  it  would  be. 

The  captain,  however,  who  had  seemed  such  a 
pleasant  fellow  on  shore,  as  soon  as  we  got  to  sea 
proved  (as  I've  heard  to  be  the  case  in  other  in- 
stances) a  regular  surly  martinet,  and  there  was 
clearly  no  love  lost  between  him  and  his  officers. 
Of  course  the  men  before  the  mast  were  not  violently 
attached  to  him.  But  all  this  would  have  mattered 
little,    had    his    temper    been    the    only    fault.       For 
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though  that  would  have  prevented  much  of  the  en- 
joyment of  the  voyage  for  an  ordinary  passenger,  it 
made  little  difference  to  a  misanthrope  like  me,  who 
was  in  no  mood  to  enjoy  anything ;  while  the  strict 
discipline  maintained  was  an  important  element  of 
safety  in  the  navigation  of  the  good  ship.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  after  we  had  been  some  time  at 
sea,  it  became  too  evident  that  the  captain's  ill- 
temper  was  occasionally  (though  not  often  till  after 
we  had  left  New  Zealand)  aggravated  by  "  nips  "  of 
pretty  stiff  grog. 

So  it  fell  out  that  having  landed  our  hardwares 
and  "  dry  goods  "  at  Auckland  (during  which  process 
I  explored  a  bit  of  that  charming  locality),  and 
having  taken  on  board  a  few  trifles  for  the  simple 
natives  of  Samoa,  including  some  dozen  kegs  of 
fermented  produce,  I  fear,  for  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious improvement,  the  captain's  "  refreshers  "  had 
a  rapidly  decreasing  quantity  of  water  in  their  com- 
position, while  the  daily  meteorological  report  of 
his  temper  indicated  continual  and  proportionate  in- 
crease of  disturbance  and  squalls,  until  his  rage, 
when  anything  excited  him,  was  unmentionable.  As 
usual  in  such  cases,  cruelty  went  hand  in  hand  with 
drinking.  Sometimes  one  unlucky  sailor,  and  then 
another,  was  the  victim,  but  an  unhappy  little 
cabin  boy — who  the  captain  declared  *'  sauced  him  " — 
was  the  constant  subject  of  his  ill-treatment,  till 
the  poor  lad  was  covered  with  bruises.  It  was  some 
time  before  I  was  aware,  being  absorbed  in  my  own 
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speculations  and  griefs,  of  all  that  was  going  on ; 
but  when  at  last  I  noticed  the  treatment  this  boy 
received,  I  was  pretty  soon  in  a  white  heat  myself. 
Yet  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  passenger  (especially 
ifj  as  in  this  case,  he  is  the  only  one)  to  interfere 
with  the  master  of  a  vessel  until  he  gets  into  port, 
be  his  conduct  ever  so  bad.  I  could,  however,  and 
did  speak  to  the  first  mate,  though  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  man's  face  and  manner  decidedly  re- 
pulsive. He  rather  surlily  admitted  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poor  boy  was  very  bad  ;  ''  but  there," 
he  added,  "  what's  the  good  of  jawing  about  it  ?  It's 
as  bad  for  some  of  the  men  as  for  young  Sammy.'' 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  **  I  shall  tell  the  captain,  as 
soon  as  he's  out  of  this  drunken  fit,  I  mean  to  lay 
the  whole  matter  before  the  English  Consul  when 
we  land  at  Apia." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir — if  you  ever  do  get  to  land,  after 
telling  him  that  blooming  bit  of  news." 

Of  course  I  very  well  knew  what  that  meant,  and 
was  quite  aware  that  an  accidental  lurch  of  the 
ship,  if  the  captain  happened  to  be  conveniently 
near  some  dark  night,  might  easily  send  me  where 
I  could  tell  no  tales ;  but  for  the  life  of  me,  I  couldn't 
hold  my  peace.  Captain  was  sober  enough  when  I 
spoke  to  him  next  day,  and  became  ashy  pale  before 
I  had  finished  speaking. 

"  You  mean  to  swear  me  into  jail,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  mean  to  swear  to  what  I've  seen,  unless  you 
keep  your  hands  off  that  lad  till  you  drop  anchor.'' 
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"  The  devil  you  do  !  "  exclaimed  the  captain,  bring- 
ing his  fist  down  on  the  cuddy  table  with  a  roar  like 
a  mad  bull's.  So  I  just  looked  at  him  quietly — kept 
looking  at  him  squarely  and  fairly  in  the  face,  till 
the  fellow's  eye  fell,  and  he  walked  out  of  the  cabin, 
saying  in  a  voice  trembling  with  rage,  "  Then  look 
out  for  yourself,  you  everlasting  d — d  infernal  young 
hypocrite." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  T  could  hear  the  first  mate  say  under 
his  breath,  as  the  captain  came  up  the  companion 
ladder  and  walked  aft,  *•' and  maybe  you'll  have  to 
look  out  for  yourself,  old  rope's-end,  and  crack-'em- 
all-alive,  0  !  " 

I  didn't  much  object  to  being  sent  overboard, 
except  that  I  should  have  preferred  being  killed 
before  being  eaten,  and  therefore  objected  to  sharks 
more  than  cannibals.  But  my  heart  was  in  this 
missionary  work,  after  all,  however  much  it  might 
ache,  and  I  longed  to  do  my  best  in  that  line  before 
I  died.  So  I  generally  gave  the  captain  a  sufficiently 
wide  berth  in  the  night  watches. 

The  men's  patience  at  length,  however,  was  getting 
exhausted.  Almost  all  of  them  had  smarted  in  one 
way  or  another  under  the  cruel  punishments  inflicted 
on  them  for  the  slightest  offence.  And  now  they 
were  nearing  those  dangerously  seductive  regions  so 
dear  to  a  sailor's  imagination  from  the  days  of 
Captain  Bligh  and  the  *'  Bounty  "  downwards. 

Not  long  after  the  conversation  above  mentioned, 
I  was  enraged  one    evening    at    hearing  loud  shrieks 
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and  cries  for  mercy  from  the  doomed  cabin-boy  ;  and 
rushing  into  the  captain's  cabin,  was  just  in  time  to 
dash  the  brute  against  the  partition,  and  intercept  a 
furious  blow  dealt  by  him  at  the  lad,  who  was  already- 
bleeding  copiously  from  a  wound  in  the  face.  Then 
of  course  the  captain  turned  on  me ;  and  after  a 
short  struggle,  being  far  superior  in  strength,  he 
pinioned  me  against  the  bulk-head — in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  slipped  a  pair  of  handcuffs  oyer  my 
wrists,  which  he  always  carried  for  such  an  emer- 
gency, and  burst  into  an  ironical  and  decidedly 
diabolical  laugh.  At  this  moment  the  second  mate 
appeared  on  the  scene,  hastening  towards  us.  Xow 
this  man  had  always  been  ciyil  and  friendly,  and  I 
had  had  many  pleasant  chats  with  him  during  his 
yarious  watches.  He  was  a  rough  and  ready  Jack- 
tar,  but  eyidently  had  his  heart  in  the  right  place, 
and  had  been  almost  as  much  disgusted  and  angered 
as  I  was  at  the  captain's  treatment  of  the  men,  and 
especially  of  this  poor  cabin-boy.  When  he  now 
came  up,  he  was  going  to  lift  up  the  lad  and 
staunch  his  wound,  but  the  captain  fiercely  and 
peremptorily  bade  him  "  leave  the  young  blackguard 
alone,"  and  take  me  as  a  prisoner  away,  clap  me  in 
irons  down  below,  and  be  ready  to  bear  witness, 
when  they  got  into  port,  that  Wilfrid  Da^-rell, 
passenger,  had  assaulted  the  master  of  the  "  Southern 
Queen,"  and  had  to  be  put  in  irons  as  a  dangerous 
and  desperate  yillain.  Accordingly,  that  desperate 
and  audacious  indiyidual  was   conducted  quietly  into 
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the  ship's  prison,  and  darkness  descended  alike  on 
the  ship  and  on  the  prisoner's  soul.  Not  that  at 
first  I  was  particularly  unhappy.  I  knew  I  had 
done  only  my  duty,  and  my  future  was  not  so  full 
of  brightness  that  I  cared  much  what  became  of  me. 
The  second  mate  did  what  little  he  dared  to  amelio- 
rate my  condition  ;  but  it  didn't  come  to  much.  I 
slept  more  soundly,  however,  than  I  had  done  for 
many  a  night  before.  The  little  cabin-boy,  also, 
slept  well  that  first  night  (or  what  remained  of  him) 
in  his  shotted  hammock  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — 
better,  I  dare  say,  than  his  poor  mother  did  when 
she  heard  the  last  of  him.  For  after  his  protector 
was  disposed  of,  the  tyrant  returned;  and  when  the 
victim  feebly  caught  at  a  stool  to  throw  at  the 
captain's  head,  he  received  a  finishing  blow  behind 
the  ear,  and  never  remonstrated  at  any  ill-treatment 
again. 

Several  days  elapsed,  and  my  spirits  at  last  began 
to  droop  in  this  dismal  confinement,  where  I  lay 
-scarcely  able  to  move  a  limb.  One  eveniug,  a  little 
before  dusk,  I  heard  a  tremendous  row  on  deck — 
then  a  momentary  silence  succeeded  by  loud  hurrahs, 
shouting,  swearing,  and  scuffling  of  feet  in  all 
directions.  Presently  the  second  mate  came  down 
with  a  light,  knocked  off  my  irons,  and  brought  me 
on  to  the  main  deck,  where  a  sailor  was  "  swabbing " 
away  the  stains  of  blood  and  brains  which  discoloured 
the  planks. 

"  What    was    all    the    splutter    about  ? "    I   asked 
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rather  aghast,  and  every  word  of  the  mate's  reply, 
in  fact,  all  that  followed,  seems  branded  into  my 
memory  : 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  he  replied  cheerily,  then  lowering 
his  voice,  he  added,  "  Only  the  Cap'n,  don't  yer  see — 
been  in  one  of  his  drunken  fits,  laying  about  him 
in  all  directions,  and  one  of  the  fo'csle  boys  or 
somebody  else  fetched  him  down  with  a  crack  on 
the  head  from  a  -marling-spike.  Good  job  too,  or 
he'd  'a  murdered  us  all.  Eeg'lar  devil  he  was. 
You've  no  need  to  blubber  over  him." 

"Not  exactly,"  I  replied  coolly. 

"But  you  see,  young  gentleman,  the  men  won't 
stand  your  going  ashore  at  Apia,  nor  indeed  with  us 
into  the  harbour.  They  think,  may  be,  you'd  be 
sending  word  home  about  the  mutiny,  or  be  put 
into  the  witness-box  before  the  consul,  and  spile 
the  true  story  of  the  captain's  death  from  delirhcTii 
tremens  after  he  had  shot  the  cabin  boy,  don't  yer 
see  ?  and  so  they  mean  to  send  you  on  a  little 
voyage  of  discovery  among  these  beautiful  South 
Sea  islands,  thereaway  on  the  lee-bow  —  though 
mind,  I've  nothing  to  do  with  the  business,  except 
saving  you  from  being  pitched  overboard  ac- 
cidentally. But  you  won't  mind  a  little  trip  by 
yourself,  sir,  will  you  now?"  he  continued,  in  a 
rough  but  kindly  tone,  when  he  saw  me  look 
rather  dubious.  *'  You  see  you're  a  gen'leman,  and 
it  wouldn't  do  for  one  of  your  kidney  to  go  on 
much   longer   with    us    big    blackguards.      We'll    fit 
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you  up  well,  'pend  upon  't,  when  we  part  company. 
Now  get  all  your  traps  together,  and  I'll  see  to 
provisioning  your  craft.  You  can  use  a  few  tools, 
I  guess,  and  let  fly  a  fowling  piece  ?  " 

I  thanked  the  man  heartily,  and  set  to  work 
to  pack  up  all  my  movables. 

Half  an  hour  later  when  I  came  up  from  my 
cabin  laden  with  some  of  my  goods,  I  found  most 
of  the  sailors  gathered  in  threatening  attitudes  on 
the  main  deck  round  the  first  and  second  mates. 
One  burly  fellow  was  addressing  the  other  thus  : 

*'  Now  look  ye  here,  messmates.  Our  new 
cap'n's  a-going  to  bring  us  all  to  the  yard-arm,  or 
to    the    new    Dover     breakwater     in     yellow-striped 

flannels    by    sending    that    d d   young   high-flyer 

adrift  to  be  picked  up  by  the  first  craft  as 
follows  us,  and  then  to  come  with  his  mealy 
mouth  and  look  us  over  in  the  prisoners'  dock  at 
Apia." 

"  Cap'n  be  d d  !  "  shouted  several  voices. 

"  Gro  to  hell,  you  blasted  fools !  "  cried  the  first 
mate,  de  jure  captain  pro  tern,  of  the  "  Southern 
Queen."  "  Don't  yer  know  we're  leagues  still  from 
Samoa,  and  this  youngster  will  be  a  good  bit  farther 
afore  our  eye's  off  him.  Have  I  been  sailing  the 
ship  for  a  month,  for  nothing.  He'll  never  reach 
either  Auckland,  Apia,  or  Tongatabu,  yer  lubbers, 
nor  any  other  port  but  the  one  we'll  send  him  to  to- 
night. We  aren't  a-going  to  victual  him  for  a 
month's  cruise,  d n  him."      Seeing  the  men  still 
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looked  dangerous,  he  went  on,  "  Why  as  long  as  you 
leave  enough  men  to  work  the  ship,  ye  can  cast 
lots  for  them  as  funks  going  before  the  Samoan 
Consul  and  a  Naval  Court,  and  they  can  be  put 
ashore  at  one  of  the  Tonga  islands  and  get  their  two- 
dozen  wives  a-piece  and  make  all  ready  for  us  when 
we've  got  a  clean  bill  at  Apia,  and  come  back  to 
settle  down  again  among  'em.  Ha,  ha !  "  He  turned 
on  his  heel,  and  seeing  me  standing  there  told  me 
to  hurry  up  and  get  aboard  the  cutter  with  all 
my  belongings  as  fast  as  I  could,  before  they  made 
me  take  a  bathe  in  the  sea. 

Some  of  the  men  sung  out  "  All  right,  Cap'n ! 
Better  go  and  get  clean  swabbed  for  this  business 
now  than  be  hunted  up,  and  caught  in  a  hole,  and 
tried  for  mutineering  by  and  bye."  But  six  or  seven 
of  the  rest  were  not  to  be  so  propitiated,  and  when 
I  came  to  the  ship's  side  where  the  cutter,  with 
her  main  and  foresail  set  and  held  in  by  one  of  the 
sailors,  was  idly  rocking  on  the  long  gentle  swell  of 
the  ocean,  these  fellows  came  forward  and  said  in 
gruff  tones,  first  one  and  then  another,  "  'Twont 
do,  my  boy.  That  'ere  young  sneak  '11  dive  overboard 
with  a  shot  on  his  legs,  or  have  an  ounce  of  lead 
through  him.  We  aren't  to  have  him  turn  Queen's 
evidence  agen  us  one  o'  these  fine  days,"  and  the  last 
speaker  drew  an  old-fashioned  pistol  from  his  trousers' 
pocket  and  was  raising  it  in  the  direction  of  my 
unlucky  head.  Quick  as  lightning  the  second  mate 
whipped  out  a  six-shooter  and  cried  : 
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"  Two  words  to  that,  my  lad.  There'll  be  half-a- 
dozen    of    you    d d   cowards    food   for    the   fishes 

before  you  hurt  a  hair  of  that  young  fellow's  head. 
Six  barrels,  you  see — all  loaded.  That  'ere  land- 
lubber stood  by  yon  poor  little  devil,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  more  nor  once,  when  the  old  hell-cat  was 

at  his  d d  tricks,  and    I'll    be    shot  if   he   shan't 

have  fair  play  now !  Why  if  he  were  at  the  Old 
Bailey  he  couldn't  swear  one  of  you  into  jail ! " 

"  All  right,  mate  ! "  cried  several  voices.  "  It's 
gospel  truth,  as  you  says.  We'll  see  him  through, 
right  and  tight  as  a  flea  in  a  rug  !  " 

So  I  quietly  descended  over  the  ship's  side  into 
the  boat  with  all  my  worldly  goods  and  chattels  and 
a  lot  of  other  useful  things,  besides  a  small  stock 
of  provisions  carefully  stowed  away  for  me  by  the 
friendly  mate. 

"  Now,  my  man,"  whispered  that  personage 
kindly,  as  he  shook  hands  with  me,  *'  you  steer 
squarely  and  fairly  N.E.  by  E." — then  aloud,  "  As 
long  as  you  see  our  light  up  there,  young  gentleman, 
mind  you  keep  yours  burning  at  your  mast-head,  or  by 
Gr — d  you'll  have  a  dose  of  canister  rattling  through 
you.  But  I  guess  you're  not  the  cove  to  play  us 
false.  Steer  straight  ahead  and  before  sun's  up 
again  you'll  come  on  a  blessed  little  island,  full  of 
bananas  and  non-cannibal  darkies,  who'll  make  a 
god  of  you.  So  fare  ye  well,  my  hearty,  and  luck 
go  with  yer.  You've  done  your  dooty  here.  Yo 
heave  ho !     Down  with  your  helm  and  away  you  go ! 
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That's  the  word,  Cap'n,  bean't  it  ? "  he  added,  ad- 
dressing the  new  "  master,"  who  stood  looking  on 
with  his  usual  sullen  taciturnity. 

"  Aye,  aye,  mate,''  responded  that  officer.  "  Shove 
him  off.     Let  go  !  " 

The  boat's  painter  was  flung  on  to  the  bows  of  my 
little  craft,  and  slowly  swinging  round  with  the  red 
light  at  her  mast-head,  I  found  myself  fairly  adrift 
and  alone — aloneat  last  on  that  glorious  Pacific  ocean 
which,  for  so  many  a  day  I  had  been  longing  to 
reach. 

My  boating  experience  at  Eton  and  Oxford  had 
made  me  familiar  with  the  ordinary  process  of 
handling  a  little  craft  like  that  of  which  I  was  now 
captain,  mate,  passenger  and  crew  all  rolled  into  one ; 
and  the  nautical  experience  I  had  gained  by  obser- 
vation, and  by  questioning  the  second  mate  during 
the  voyage,  stood  me  in  good  stead  now.  The  sailor 
in  charge  of  the  cutter  had  lighted  the  binnacle 
lamp,  so  that  I  could  see  to  steer  in  the  direction 
the  mate  had  indicated,  and  before  long  I  found  I 
was  rapidly  increasing  the  distance  between  myself 
and  the  two  lights  shown  by  the  "  Southern  Queen." 

It  was  a  strange  but  enchanting  situation.  My 
boat  went  gliding  along,  over,  and  down,  and  up  the 
long  roll  of  the  Pacific  ocean  swell.  As  darkness, 
lighted  by  a  thousand  glorious  stars  overhead,  set- 
tled down  on  the  deep,  a  steady  but  gentle  breeze 
filled  both  sails,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
keep  my  hand  on  the  tiller,  my  eye  occasionally  on 
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the  compass — and — think.  What  was  to  be  the  end 
of  all  this  ?  I  had  certainly  got  "  my  heart's  desire  " 
as  far  as  the  "  Southern  Seas  "  were  concerned,  and 
now  I  was  soon  to  rejoice  in  treading  the  "  Coral 
isles  "  themselves — rather  sooner,  however,  than  I  had 
quite  intended. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

In  spite  of  the  desperate  efforts  I  made  to  prevent 
my  eyes  closing  during  the  next  four  or  five  hom-s, 
and  in  which  I  firmly  believed  I  was  quite  success- 
ful, I  suddenly  discovered  I  was  not.  For  being 
awakened  from  a  brief  nap  by  a  violent  bump  to 
my  little  craft,  which  was  tossing  in  very  broken 
water,  I  saw  by  the  faint  light  just  beginning  to 
dawn,  that  I  had  run  against  a  coral  reef,  beyond 
which  was  smooth  water,  and  then  a  dark  belt  of 
palm  trees.  With  considerable  difficulty,  drenched 
with  the  foam,  and  at  some  risk  of  being  pitched 
overboard  by  the  violent  tossing  of  the  boat,  I 
managed  to  haul  down  my  mainsail,  and  with  an 
oar  got  her  head  half  round  to  leeward.  During 
these  few  moments  her  fate  and  mine  trembled  in 
the  balance.  But  in  another  second,  as  I  rushed 
back  to  the  stern,  and  caught  hold  of  the  tiller, 
I  saw  with  a  sigh  of  relief  (for  the  prospect  of 
sudden  death  is  generally  unpleasant)  the  foresail 
fill,  and  my  pretty  little  clean-cut  craft  spring 
through  and  over  the  breakers  out  into  smooth 
rolling  water,  as  if  exulting  to  be  once  more  safe 
and  free.  Luckily  for  me  there  was  not  much  wind, 
or   there  would  have   been,  then  and   there,  an   end 
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of  all  my    earthly  adventures.     Looking  about  care- 
fully now  for  an   opening  in   the  reef,    and   coasting 
a  little  way   along   it,  I   found  an  entrance  into  the 
calm  waters    of  the  beautiful   lagoon  which  extended 
on  the  landward  side  of  the  reef,  right  to  the  shore. 
I    let   the    boat   glide    gently  up  to    a  little    natural 
landing-place,  flung  the  kedge  ashore,  and  sat  in  the 
stern-sheets  a  few  minutes  revelling  in  the  singular 
loveliness    of  scenery  which  the   rising  sun  was  dis- 
closing   before    my   eyes.      It   so    closely   resembled 
the   descriptions   which   I   had  read  of  the  Friendly 
Islands  that  I  felt  no  doubt  of  having  come  to   one 
of  that  group,  or  at  all  events   to  one  of  their  near 
relations.      Close    down    to    the     water    lay     bright 
golden    sand  —  beyond    that     belt     of     gold     there 
stretched    a    broad    strip    of   soft    green    turf  —  then 
came    a    great  ring  of  lovely  cocoa-palm   trees    hung 
with   beautiful  climbing   plants,    and   interspersed    in 
front  with   flowering    shrubs,    all   in   full   bloom,  and 
of  brilliant  colours.      The    water   on  which  my  boat 
lay,  scarcely  moving,  was  singularly  clear  and  trans- 
parent,  in   parts    of  exquisite    turquoise    colours,    in 
other    places    of   the   darkest    sapphire.     The    resem- 
blance of  the  whole  scene  to  the  descriptions  of  which 
I  had  read  in    England    was    completed    when    look- 
ing  out    to    sea    across    the    reef  as    I    stood  on  the 
shore    I    saw   the    ocean    swell    rising    "  in    a    great 
grand  curve"   over  the  reef,  shining  out  in  emerald 
green   against    the    dark   pure   blue    of   the    deeper 
water  beyond,   and  dashing  itself  with   mighty  force 
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on  the  great  natural  breakwater  raised  for  the  pro- 
tection of  this  garden  of  Eden  within. 

But  as  I  gazed  on  that  magnificent  spectacle, 
radiant  now  in  the  light  of  a  glorious  dawn,  the 
wonderful  escape  I  had  had  in  being  driven  against 
a  sheltered  part  of  the  reef  instead  of  where  those 
vast  volumes  of  water  were  rising  over  the  rocks, 
and  then  remembered  the  scene  on  the  deck  of 
the  "  Southern  Queen  "  the  night  before,  I  knelt  on 
the  sand  in  deeper  gratitude  and  love  to  One  whom 
I  seemed  to  know  was  near  me,  than  I  think  I 
had  ever  felt  before.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  forgiv- 
ing those  who  had  sent  me  adrift — I  felt  so  pro- 
foundly grateful  to  them. 

The  next  thing  I  did  was  to  have  a  delicious 
bathe,  rather  shortened  in  duration  by  remember- 
ing that  sharks  abounded  in  these  beautiful  seas ; 
and  though  I  indulged  a  great  hope  that  they 
might  not  aj)prove  of  venturing  inside  the  break- 
water, I  began  to  feel  a  strong  desire  to  get  my 
own  breakfast  rather  than  provide  them  with  theirs. 
My  trusty  friend,  the  second  mate,  had  stowed  away 
in  a  couple  of  big  boxes,  almost  everything  I  could 
want  with  which  to  begin  housekeeping  where 
there  were  not  many  chances  of  finding  shops,  down 
even  to  lucifers ;  for  he  had  foreseen,  during  the 
two  or  three  days  when  I  lay  in  irons,  what  was 
pretty  certain  to  come.  So,  having  discovered  a 
lovely  little  fresh-water  spring,  I  soon  got  a  capital 
breakfast,  and,  reclining  on  the  soft  turf,  gave  my- 
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self  up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  lovely  scene 
around,  and  the  exquisite  delight  of  breathing  au 
atmosphere  more  balmy  and  exhilarating  than  any- 
thing I  could  have  possibly  conceived.  True,  I 
was  entirely  alone  ;  but  that  was  the  best  part  of 
the  business.  For  after  my  recent  experiences  of 
society  both  on  board  the  vessel,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  my  life  on  shore,  I  felt  solitude,  in 
such  an  earthly  Paradise,  to  be  not  merely  a  con- 
siderable relief,  but  a  singular  blessing.  The  sense 
of  freedom,  of  being  divested  of  all  responsibility 
except  for  my  own  security  and  sustenance,  of 
being  delivered  from  all  necessity  for  controversy 
and  strife,  from  all  the  weary  weight  of  social 
pressures,  and  all  the  infernal  wrangling  and  vio- 
lence on  board  that  beautiful  barque,  was  inde- 
scribably delightful.  I  didn't  trouble  myself  about 
what  might  happen  in  the  future,  but  just  gave 
myself  up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  life  around 
me. 

Overcome  with  sleep  after  my  nautical  vigil,  I 
enjoyed  a  good  nap  on  the  soft  turf  under  a  palm 
tree,  and  woke  to  the  soft  musical  hum  of  birds 
and  insects,  but,  alas !  also  to  the  chorus-singing 
of  swarms  of  aboriginal  flies  melodiously  chanting 
"  Welcome,  little  stranger !  "  I  had  had  a  presenti- 
ment that  unless  I  had  actually  died  in  the  night 
and  got  to  heaven,  there  must  be  some  considerable 
drawbacks  to  the  delights  of  this  terrestrial  Eden, 
some    serpent   to    alloy  its    bliss — and    so   it   proved. 
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Flies  had  been  provided — and  I  was  grateful  for  at 
least  that  amount  of  discomfort  to  prevent  my 
sinking  into  the  Lotos-eaters'  limbo  of  degradation. 
I  only  hoped  there  was  nothing  worse — in  the  shape 
of  scorpions  or  cannibals.  I  felt  entirely  safe  from 
wild  beasts,  and  veritable,  if  not  allegorical,  snakes  ; 
while  the  abundance  of  cocoa-nut  palms  and  ban- 
anas assured  me  I  need  not  starve  even  if  I  had  to 
stay  here  after  the  provisions  I  had  brought  with 
with  me  were  exhausted.  But  one  can't  live  on 
cocoa-nuts,  or  even  bananas  only,  and  I  soon  began 
exploring,  partly  to  see  what  nature  had  provided 
for  my  sustenance  in  addition  thereto,  and  also  to 
discover  a  safe  and  suitable  receptacle  for  myself 
and  my  precious  belongings  at  night.  I  held  a 
council  meeting,  therefore,  and  resolved  it  was  de- 
sirable to  secure  a  hole  where  both  they  and  I 
could  lie  snugly  concealed  if  there  should  prove  to 
be  any  inhabitants  on  what  I  was  pretty  sure  must 
be  an  island.  Visitors  also  from  other  shores  must  be 
provided  against,  should  any  have  a  benevolent  de- 
sire to  look  me  up.  Fruits  of  various  kinds  I  soon 
found — some  as  delicious  as  they  were  well  known 
to  me  and  which  I  ate  without  fear,  among  them 
the  bread-fruit — others  more  questionable ;  while 
the  flowering  shrubs,  the  gorgeous  crimson  of  the 
hybiscus,  the  gardenias,  &c.,  amid  which  large  purple 
butterflies  were  perpetually  hovering,  and  the  tall 
elegant  feathery  foliage  of  the  groves  of  palm-trees 
against    the  deep  blue  sky,  made   a  wonderful   com- 
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bination  of  exquisite  form  and  colour.  "  The  banana 
plantations  growing  beneath  a  grove  of  tall  cocoa- 
palms,"  as  my  books  of  travels  said,  were  espe- 
cially lovely.  For  I  found  that  their  great  leaves 
had  been  truly  described,  and  were  translucent  in 
in  the  sun,  so  that  when  it  shines  through  them 
they  glow  like  emeralds.  All  this,  with  the  delicious 
air,  enabled  me  fully  to  understand  what  that  writer 
meant  who  had  first  fired  my  imagination  with  his 
descriptions  of  these  islands,  when  he  said:  "There- 
is  a  rapturous  intoxication  in  the  very  air  we  breathe, 
a  sense  of  beauty  everywhere  around,  in  earth,  and 
sea  and  sky,  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe."  Then 
there  were  those  flocks  of  lovely  white  tropic  birds 
of  which  he  speaks,  gracefully  sailing  and  careering 
in  the  bright  sunny  air,  "  j)^i^s  of  which,"  I  remem- 
bered he  said,  "  often  separate  themselves,  and  fly 
together  higher  and  higher  till  almost  lost  in  the 
cloudless  sky,"  just  as  I  once  told  Somebody.  Ah ! 
thought  I,  they  are  happy  in  their  mutual  love 
and  glorious  freedom.  They  have  no  theological  con- 
troversies, or  sarcastic  raps  at  sentiment,  or  prosy,  irri- 
tating preachifying,  or  bothering  carelessness,  or  selfish 
fads,  or  bitterness  of  love  turned  to  wrath,  or  rash 
temper,  to  alienate  their  affection  and  wedded  love. 
They  are  the  true  Bacchanals,  vowed  to  love  and  free- 
dom, to  beauty  and  joy,  for  ever.  Happy,  beautiful 
creatures !  Will  human  beings,  thought  I,  in  the 
progress  of  evolution,  ever  be  as  happy  as  you  !  Yet 
I  can't  say  I  envied  them  for  more  than  a  brief  hour. 
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Somehow  I  had  long  felt  sure  old  Mr.  Dayrell  was 
right,  and  that  there  was  no  happiness  granted  to 
the  animal  world  that  would  not  one  day  be  given 
to  Grod's  children  in  a  higher  form,  when  they  are 
fit  for  it.  So  I  could  rejoice  in  their  joy  meanwhile, 
and  wait  His  time  for  the  "Palingenesia." 

Amid  all  these  enchanting  scenes  1  got  on  rather 
slowly  in  my  search  for  a  secure  resting-place. 
Having  been  familiar,  of  course,  with  my  "  Robinson 
Crusoe  "  from  childhood,  I  had  a  general  notion  that 
I  ought  to  find  a  cave,  and  a  tree  near  it,  with  easy 
access  to  the  upper  stories.  I  had  no  intention  of 
spending  my  life  all  alone  on  an  island,  even  in  the 
South  Seas,  for  I  had  not  quite  forgotten  my  mis- 
sionary aims;  and  I  fully  intended  setting  sail  again, 
after  a  sufficient  season  of  refreshing,  in  search  of 
the  Samoan  or  Tonga  islands,  if  the  one  I  was  on 
did  not  prove  to  be  inhabited.  But  in  the  mean- 
time I  must  make  a  temporary  home  and  hiding- 
place,  and  at  last  found  a  hole  in  a  sand  cliff  not 
too  far  from  my  boat  and  landing-place,  which  I 
dignified  by  the  title  of  the  "  Lodge,"  in  loyal  hom- 
age to  Cowper  for  having  melodiously  desired  the 
boon  he  could  not  gain,  but  which  was  granted  to 
me.* 

It  was  rather  narrow  quarters  at  first,  but  I  soon 
burrowed  further,  with  the  help  of  a  navvy's  spade 
which  the  good-natured    mate   had  pitched  into  the 

*  "  Oh,  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness  ! 
A  boundless  contiguity  of  shade." 
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cutter  after  me,  crying,  "  Here,  you  lubber,  take 
that !  You'll  be  gold-digging  one  of  these  days  !  " 
I  didn't  feel  particularly  grateful  to  him  at  the  time 
for  the  present,  as  it  nearly  struck  my  skull,  but 
it  was  invaluable  now  in  getting  all  my  provisions, 
&c.,  and  especially  my  one  cask  of  gunpowder,  under 
shelter  as  soon  as  practicable.  I  was  quite  aware 
that  although  in  general  the  weather  was  delight- 
fully serene  and  refreshing,  tropical  storms  must  be 
expected  at  intervals  here,  as  well  as  in  Portman. 
Square,  and  duly  provided  against.  Nevertheless, 
I  did  not  think  of  that  when,  a  little  later  I  weighed 
anchor  and  went  on  a  voyage  of  investigation  in 
my  tidy  little  craft. 

For  a  time,  however,  I  gave  myself  up  to  lazy 
enjoyment  and  rest,  whereof  I  stood  in  some  need ; 
or  wandered  in  the  woods  which  lay  beyond  the 
belt  of  cocoa-palms,  armed  with  my  fowling-piece ; 
collected  bananas  and  other  fruits ;  found  another 
sparkling  rill  of  water ;  sailed  about  on  the  lagoon  ; 
climbed  trees  and  to  my  great  satisfaction  found 
birds'  eggs  (which  were  wholesome  if  not  nice), 
saw  no  living  creatures  but  birds  and  insects  ; 
fought  the  flies  pretty  successfully,  with  the  help 
of  smoke  from  a  kind  of  berry ;  worked  at  my  cave, 
and  unloading ;  bathed,  or  lay  on  the  sweet,  soft 
turf,  looking  up  to  the  brilliant  flowers,  and 
graceful  foliage,  and  deep  blue  sky,  and  out  over 
the  glorious  ocean ;  and  was  supremely  happy. 
As  the  voyager  above  quoted  says  here   were    "  pure 
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air,  calm  seas,  and  cloudless  skies,  cold  almost 
unknown  and  food  growing  ready  to  your  hand," 
with  pellucid  springs  of  water,  and  cool  shade  in 
the  noon-tide  heat,  "  what  more  could  mortal  man 
want  ?  "  What  more  ?  Perhaps  for  one  moment, 
but  for  a  moment  only,  I  thought  of  the  great  poet's 
aspiration — and  sighed  for  more — and  thought  of  old 
times, 

"  Oh  that  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling  place, 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister  " — 

But  I  had  too  long  and  successfully,  as  I  fancied, 
crushed  any  such  vain  repinings  and  desires,  for 
them  to  trouble  long  my  peace  and  happiness  now. 
It  is  a  grand  secret  of  mental  tranquillity  to  push 
away  from  you  all  thoughts  that  disturb  it,  if  they 
can't,  or  "  don't  ought  "  to  goad  you  into  remedial 
measures.  "  Eesist  the  devil  and  he'll  flee  from 
you." 

As  I  looked  on  all  this  scene,  hour  after  hour, 
in  the  early  days  of  my  sojourn  on  the  island,  and 
breathed  its  heavenly  air,  I  thought  of  the  back 
slums  and  crowded  feverish  drawing-rooms  of 
London,  and  longed  with  infinite  pity  to  see  a 
few  at  least  of  the  sufferers  from  that  frightful 
mistake,  the  Modern  Babylon,  transported  to  the 
Coral  Isles  of  the  Pacific.  At  all  events,  I  thought 
to  myself,  some  day  I  will  try  to  show  them  that 
there  is  such  a  refuge,  and  at  least  a  material 
heaven  on  earth  awaiting  them.  For  Mr.  Dayrell 
was    right    when    he    spoke    in    one    of   his    Oxford 
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addresses  of  the  lessons  which  Christians  should 
learn  from  the  Mahometan  "  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain."  We  have  to  remind  or  show  people 
that  heaven  is  possible.  The  great  Apostle  says, 
"  We  are  saved  by  Hope ; "  but  as  far  as  I  saw, 
neither  rich  nor  poor  in  the  old  ''Viper  Jars" 
of  great  European  cities  had  any  hope,  except 
of  10  per  cent,  or  a  rise  in  wages.  They  do  not 
look  forward  with  any  assured,  realizing,  vision  of 
joy  to  come ;  and  therefore  they  clutch  the  more 
madly  at  any  present  excitement  or  dissipation, 
for  momentary  enjoyment  or  relief. 

At  length  these  musings  came  to  an  end;  and 
having  got  all  my  worldly  goods  transferred  from 
the  boat  to  my  new  marine  villa,  I  turned  the  head 
of  my  little  craft  one  lovely  morning  towards  the 
opening  in  the  reef  by  which  I  had  originally 
entered  the  lagoon,  and  soon  found  myself  gliding 
gently  over  the  great  ocean  swell  outside.  Giving 
the  breakers  a  wide  berth,  and  steering  S.  by  S.W., 
I  began  coasting  along  the  shore,  which  trended 
rapidly  away  to  the  South  and  then  to  E.,  N.E.  and 
North  until  I  found  I  was  circumnavigating  the 
small  island,  whereon  I  had  been  so  uncere- 
moniously thrown.  In  fact  I  could  just  see  the 
headland  which  rose  at  the  east  end  of  the 
breakwater  and  the  lagoon  where  I  had  first 
landed.  But  while  I  was  carefully  examining  the 
horizon  in  all  directions,  with  my  telescope,  and 
noting     with     satisfaction     what     might     be     large 
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groups  of  islands,  not  more,  I  thought,  than 
thirty  or  forty  miles  distant — or  which  might  be 
"  castles  in  the  air,"  i.e.,  cuinidi  clouds — the  sky 
suddenly  darkened,  and  a  hurricane  was  on  me, 
for  which,  had  I  been  a  more  experienced  sailor, 
with  a  good  barometer,  I  should  have  been 
prepared  some  hours  before.  As  it  was  I  had 
only  just  time  to  run  my  boat  into  a  bit  of  a 
creek,  throw  out  my  kedge,  down  with  my  sails, 
and  jump  ashore,  when  the  storm  came  leaping 
and  tearing  along,  sweeping  everything  before  it 
with  extraordinary  violence.  Thinking  my  boat 
was  quite  secure,  as  I  had  driven  the  kedge  firmly 
into  the  sand,  and  made  it  fast  moreover  with  one 
of  the  oars,  I  endeavoured  to  get  a  little  shelter 
from  the  terrific  down-pour,  but  was  soon  wet  to 
the  skin.  The  thunder  was  rolling  in  grand  and 
tremendous  peals,  the  lightning  flashing  incessantly, 
when  to  my  intense  dismay  I  suddenly  s^w  my 
boat  swept  from  her  moorings  in  the  little  creek 
and  tossing  wildly  on  the  foaming  surges  outside. 
I  rushed  down  to  the  spot,  amazed  as  well  as 
horrified,  but  was  of  course  utterly  unable  to 
recover  my  beloved  cockle-shell,  which  was  being 
rapidly  driven  out  to  sea.  I  could  almost  fancy 
I  heard  it  calling  piteously  to  me  for  help.  .  .  . 
and  for  a  moment  I  really  felt  as  if  I  could  have 
sobbed  like  a  child. 

When     I     came     to     examine      the     spot    where 
she     had      been      anchored     I     found      the      kedge 
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firmly  fixed  as  ever,  with  the  oar  and  the 
little  cable  round  it.  But  alas,  the  rope  had  chafed 
during  the  tornado  against  the  rough  edge  of  a 
projecting  stone,  that  in  the  hurry  and  flurry  of 
the  moment  had  escaped  my  notice ;  and  the  frayed 
end  of  the  strand,  half  cut  through,  explained 
only  too  clearly  the  cause  of  this  irremediable 
disaster.  The  rope,  indeed,  looked  as  if  it  had 
already  had  plenty  of  wear  and  tear,  and  the 
violent  agitation  of  the  boat  must  have  been, 
greater  than  even  I  had  supposed. 

Until  this  calamity  had  occurred,  and  I  was 
trudging  sadly  over  the  hill  and  through  the  wood 
strewn  with  boughs  and  fallen  trees,  that  lay 
between  me  and  my  cave,  with  the  kedge  and  oar 
over  my  shoulder,  I  little  knew  how  much  I  had 
been  depending  for  my  happiness  on  that  elegant 
toy  now  torn  from  my  possession.  I  had  fancied 
I  was  heartily  in  love  with  the  idea  of  solitary 
life — at  all  events  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But 
when  I  reached  the  spot  where  the  pretty  creature 
had  lain  floating  day  after  day,  with  her  shadow 
reflected  on  the  bright  clear  water,  and  now  knew 
that  I  should  never  see  her  again,  the  sense  of 
utter  hopeless  isolation  from  my  fellow-creatures, 
of  absolute  solitude  for  perhaps  the  rest  of  my 
days,  much  as  1  enjoyed  my  own  society,  was,  I 
confess,  intensely  painful.  I  didn't  want  to  go 
back  again  among  civilized  human  beings  then — 
might  not  want  to   do   so  for  years.       But  I  knew 
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that  after  a  time  I  should  want  very  much 
indeed  to  go  among  the  gentle  uncivilized  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Friendly  Isles ;  and  while  the  cutter 
was  anchored  within  view  of  "  The  Lodge,"  she 
reminded  me  silently,  unconsciously,  day  by  day, 
that  I  could  leave   my  solitude  whenever  I  chose. 

However,  the  next  morning  I  pulled  myself 
together  and  felt  as  if  the  sweet  fresh  atmosphere 
with  all  the  loveliness  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
of  this  little  Grarden  of  Eden,  mercifully  given  me 
for  a  refuge  and  rest  from  an  evil  world,  would 
never  allow  me  long  to  suffer  from  any  great 
depression  of  spirits.  The  human  mind  has  a 
delightful  tendency  to  reconcile  itself  to  the 
inevitable ;  and  the  mere  necessity  of  providing 
oneself  with  daily  food  and  making  other  exertions 
— which  were  as  necessary  even  in  this  storehouse 
of  abundance,  as  in  the  original  Paradise — coupled 
with  the  light  toil  I  imposed  on  myself  in  con- 
structing a  little  garden  and  ornamenting  my 
dwelling,  varied  with  frequent  reading  in  my  library, 
all  helped  for  a  time  to  make  the  days  pass  peace- 
fully and  often  most  pleasantly  away. 

Thus  time  wore  on — not  wearily — not  quite 
unprofitably  I  hope.  I  cannot  describe  what  a 
sense  of  happiness  and  peace  often  filled  my  whole 
heart.  And  why  should  I  try  ?  AYho  cares  ?  Yet 
it's  a  comfort  to  fancy  somebody  some  day  will 
like  to  read  this  rubbish. 

I  had  brought   a  lot  of  books  and  a  box  of  tools 
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from  England,  and  soon  found  plenty  to  do  in 
making  additions  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  my  surroundings.  Then  it  was  a  never-failing 
pleasure  to  stroll  through  the  beautiful  woods 
and  over  the  velvety  grass  beyond,  gathering 
abundance  of  richly  coloured  flowers  to  decorate 
my  home.  I  generally  carried  my  gun,  but  I 
never  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  shoot  the 
beautiful  creatures  hovering  in  the  summer  air — 
— while,  less  fortunate  than  Eobinson  Crusoe, 
there  were  no  goats  on  the  island  for  me  either  to 
shoot  or  to  tame.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  had  a 
jolly  time  of  it,  then. 

And  yet  when  weeks  and  even  months  rolled 
by,  without  the  sight  of  a  human  being,  without 
any  change  but  what  had  lost  the  charm  of 
novelty,  and  I  began  to  start  at  the  sound,  even, 
of  my  own  voice,  gradually  an  irresistible  sadness 
crept  over  me.  I  saw  beloved  faces  in  my  dreams 
and  actually  woke  with  womanish  tears  in  my  eyes, 
and  an  aching  desire  in  my  heart,  and  went  about 
sorrowing  for  the  clasp  of  the  vanished  hand,  and 
the  sound  of  a  voice  I  might  never  hear  again. 
In  a  life  of  such  utter  solitude  there  was  so  little 
to  relieve  and  change  the  pressure  of  sorrow,  and 
of  that  yearning  for  answering  friendship  and 
love  which  gnaws  like  the  undying  worm.  I 
never  knew  before  how  dependent  for  their  daily 
peace  human  beings  are  on  some  sort  of  society, 
nor    how    grateful    a    fellow    ought    to    be  even  for 
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society  whicli  perhaps  he  despises  or  chafes  at 
when  he  has  it.  Then  as  in  most  cases,  I  believe, 
of  solitary  confinement,  something  which  I  had  heard 
of,  but  never  understood,  a  sort  of  monomania,  began 
at  length  to  take  possession  of  my  mind.  Morbid 
thoughts  and  images  gained  an  exaggerated  power 
over  me — and  I  felt  like  a  haunted  man  who  fears 
to  look  round  lest  he  should  see  the  horrible 
spectre  which  he  knows  is  closely  gliding  behind. 
Instead  of  rejoicing  as  I  had  done  for  months  in 
all  the  beauty  and  peace  of  my  island  home,  I  am 
ashamed  to  think  that  at  last  I  positively  loathed 
that  loveliness  which  to  my  jaundiced  eye  was 
more  hateful  than  would  have  been  the  dreariest 
wilds  of  Siberia,  with  the  company  of  fellow 
convicts. 

Ah,  thought  I,  in  my  misery,  as  I  sat  in  the 
shadow  of  the  woods,  if  I  had  but  listened  to  my 
dear  mother's  entreaty  that  I  would  take  with  me 
on  my  travels  that  rough,  unlettered,  but  honest 
lad,  Tom  Tumbleup,  as  they  called  him,  who  looked 
after  my  horse  and  worked  between  whiles  in  the 
garden.  The  friendly  mate  would  certainly  have 
tumbled  him  down  into  the  cutter  after  me ;  and 
though  he  was  but  a  young  country  lout,  his  com- 
pany now  would  have  saved  me  from  qualifying  for 
Colney  Hatch.  But  at  that  time  I  was  embittered 
against  all  the  world,  and  only  wanted  to  be  alone. 
I  would  not  even  bring  away  my  favourite  dog. 
What  would  I  not  have  given  -to  have  him  with  me 
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now !  I  could  see  no  four-footed  animals  on  the 
island,  or  I  would  have  caught  and  tamed  one, 
whatever  it  was ;  for  I  did  long  with  great  longing 
for  a  companion,  however  humble.  Something  to 
love,  something  to  be  kind  to,  someone  to  whom 
you  can  be  of  use—  surely  this  is  a  great  necessity 
for  one's  heart — as  deep  and  divine  an  instinct,  and 
I  suppose,  as  universal,  as  the  impulse  to  seek  for  a 
Being,  or  beings,  whom  one  may  worship  and  adore. 
During  those  wretched  seasons,  I  got  into  a 
Btupid  habit  of  lying  for  hours  together  on  the  edge 
of  a  cliff  with  my  telescope,  vainly  fancying  I 
should  at  last  see  some  vessel  sailing  near  enough  for 
her  to  mark  my  signals,  or  might  roll  over  into  another 
world  without  felo  de  se.  More  than  once  I  did  see 
a  sail,  but  only  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  and 
being  soon  lost  to  view,  as  it  went  on  its  voyage, 
the  sight  only  increased  my  "heim-weh,"  and  called 
up  a  host  of  passionate  memories  and  desires.  At 
last  I  began  to  wish  even  for  an  invasion  of 
•savages  ;  and  then  I  remember  I  had  a  momentary 
gleam  of  amusement  and  brightness  as  I  fancied  I 
heard  a  well-known  soft  musical  voice  saying  in  her 
playful  mocking  tone— "I  do  believe  Mr.  Dayrell 
would  rather  now  be  eaten  by  a  fellow-creature  than 
not  see  one  !  "  But  the  transient  mirth  soon  fled, 
and  left  me  in  deeper  gloom  than  ever. 
Then  sometimes  I  thought  I  saw  Fred,  with  his 
cynical  smile,  smoking  a  cigar,  and  looking  at  me 
through  his  eye-glass  with  infinite  contempt,  which 
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gradually  changed  to  profound  compassion.  .  .  Ah, 
if  that  dear  old  boy  could  only  have  looked  in  for 
half  an  hour  after  breakfast,  and  just  shaken  me 
up  a  bit.  .  .  .  But  all  this  self-pity  was  simply 
damnable. 

While  I  was  wrestling  with  my  mental  disease, 
I  asked  myself  more  than  once,  how  it  was  that 
Eobinson  Crusoe,  who  had  so  much  longer  ex- 
perience of  solitary  confinement  on  his  island  than 
I  had  had  at  that  time,  did  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  as  I  was  doing — at  least  not  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent — and  then  only  when  he  was 
weakened  by  illness.  It  required  some  effort  to 
remind  myself  that  "  Eobinson  Crusoe "  was  not  a 
real  personage  after  all,  only  the  creation  of  Defoe's 
brain.  Besides  I  reflected  that  he  is  described  as  a 
thoughtless,  uncultured,  lively  young  fellow  who 
would  be  one  of  the  last  men  to  be  hag-ridden  by 
morbid  fancies.  And  this  might  also  apply  to  the 
real  case  of  Alexander  Selkirk. 

With  myself  I  knew  it  was  very  different.  All 
my  life  I  had  been  apt  to  exaggerate  every  thing 
and  every  event  within  or  around  me,  till  all  sense 
of  relative  proportion  and  perspective  was  lost;  and 
this  tendency,  if  not  sternly  checked  and  regulated, 
I  now  saw  was  the  hot-bed  of  such  diseased  fancies 
as  I  was  suffering  from.  Then  too  I  remembered 
how  shamefully  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  looking 
on  the  dark  side  of  things,  and  how  greatly  this 
ungrateful  repining  had  prepared  for  and  aggravated 
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my  present  troubles.  When  I  compared  my  former 
condition  with  the  present,  and  thought  how  jolly  I 
might  and  ought,  then,  to  have  been,  and  yet  how 
selfishly  I  had  murmured  and  growled  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  dear  friends,  enjoyments  and  com- 
forts, I  felt  I  had  escaped  the  sharks  only  to  be 
devoured  by  remorse,  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  felt  really  and  profoundly  penitent  and 
ashamed.  I  knew  I  had  often  distressed  my  mother 
and  sisters  by  this  constant  tendency  to  repining 
and  fault-finding ;  and  now  I  began  to  think  how 
dishonouring  it  was  to  God  and  therefore  how  dis- 
pleasing to  Him  and  to  all  in  heaven  who  love 
Him.  "  It  is  such  grievous  want  of  trust  in  Him  and 
His  government  of  the  Universe,"  said  I  aloud  to 
myself;  "it  is  saying  and  believing  that  from  want 
of  the  will,  or  the  power,  God  is  ruling  the  world 
badly,  and  that  in  consequence  we  are  all  the 
victims  either  of  His  weakness  or  of  His  cruelty,  or 
caprice."  Yet  this,  jjvactically,  had  been  my  creed, 
and  now  I  was  reaping  what  I  had  sown.  No  words 
can  describe  the  dark  and  horrible  thoughts  which 
began  to  haunt  me  in  the  dreary  night  watcheg 
when  I  could  not  sleep,  and  assailed  me  often  even 
in  the  brightness  of  the  day.  I  could  not  escape 
from  them  as  I  once  could  before  my  accident,  by 
the  active  occupation  and  frantic  exercise,  which 
not  only  diverted  my  thoughts  but  ensured  me 
sound  and  refreshing  sleep.  Even  during  my  long 
confinement,    after   the    said    accident,  when  I   could 
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take  no  exercise,  liow  inexpressibly  comforting  and 
cheering  were  the  sympathy,  kindness,  and  presence 
occasionally  of  dear  friends. 

On  the  top  of  the  highest  sea-shore  rock  near  my 
cave,  the  inland  side  of  which  sloped  up  in  a 
gradual  turfy  ascent,  I  had  fixed  a  rude  flag-staff, 
attached  to  it  a  long  strip  of  canvas,  in  hopes  it 
might  attract  the  attention  of  a  passing  vessel. 
From  the  summit  I  could  just  see  on  the  horizon, 
what  I  often  felt  sure  was  the  outline  of  lofty 
mountains,  and  which  I  guessed  from  what  the 
mate  told  me  must  be  part  of  the  Samoan  gi'oup. 
The  longing  to  reach  that  *•'  land  beyond  the  sea " 
now  became  irresistible,  and  I  turned  down  the  hill 
one  evening  resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  not  the 
less  willingly  that  it  might  cost  me  my  life.  For 
nearly  a  month  before  I  had  tried  to  build  a  skiff, 
but  found  it  was  an  utterly  hopeless  task.  1  had 
no  notion  of  carpentering.  Then  I  worked  at  con- 
structing a  raft  from  logs  of  wood,  and  at  length 
one  lovely  morning,  having  provided  myself  with  as 
much  food  as  I  could  stow  away  safely,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  one  oar  I  had  left,  by  way  of  rudder, 
and  a  queer  cut  sail,  I  managed  to  get  across  the 
lagoon  and  through  the  harbour  gate.  But  alas, 
when  I  was  on  the  open  rollers,  I  found  my  frail 
machine  was  quite  unmanageable  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  waves ;  so  after  vain  efforts  for  five  hours 
I  was  flung  back  on  the  island  on  the  opposite 
side    from    where  I  had    embarked,    and    it  was  only 
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too    evident    there    was    no    escape    for    me    in    that 
fashion. 

Among  my  other  discoveries  on  the  island  were 
what  I  guessed  and  found  to  be  those  useful 
"candle-nuts,"  of  which  I  had  read.  And  one 
evening  when  I  was  sitting  in  dreary  impatience  and 
indignation  at  my  hard  fate  and  all  my  sufferings, 
in  the  swift  darkening  twihght,  alone  with  my 
Maker  and  myself,  rebelling  against  everything  that 
had  happened  to  me  for  many  a  year,  1  bethought 
me  of  my  candles,  and  got  some  light,  at  least  of 
an  earthly  description.  Then,  listlessly  turning  over 
the  books  and  manuscripts  in  my  chest,  my  eye 
happened  to  fall  upon  the  first  pages  of  this  journal, 
written  during  the  early  days  of  trouble  after  my 
cropper  in  the  hunting  field.  I  read  on  and  on, 
startled  to  see  how  I  was  apparently  just  in  the 
same  frame  of  mind  as  then  ;  no  progress  made,  no 
wisdom,  no  trust,  no  love  gained.  Yet  I  knew  I 
had  once,  since  then,  made  progress  ;  the  subsequent 
pages  of  mv  journal  confirmed  that  conviction. 
W^hy  had  I  now  so  grievously  gone  back  ? 

Among  the  many  things  I  had  tossed  out  of 
my  chest,  was  the  Life  of  Kobinson  Crusoe — for, 
when  leaving  the  Priory,  I  had  put  up  a  few 
favourite  books,  among  graver  tomes,  which  I 
thought  might  be  interesting  to  my  future  South 
Sea  converts.  It  was  the  storj  in  which  I  had 
revelled  with  delight  and  often  enacted  as  a  boy, 
but    now    the    contrast    between    those    happy    days 
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when  I  was  surrounded  with  friends  and  blessings 
(unasked,  unthanked  for),  and  my  present  forlorn 
condition  was  almost  more  than  I  could  bear.  To 
learn  that  exquisite  passage  about  the  Village  Bells 
at  the  beginning  of  the  "Winters  Walk  at  Xoon"  of 
Cowper's  "  Task "  had  been  a  labour  of  love  as  a  boy, 
because  my  mother  had  asked  me ;  and  now  those 
lines  came  to  my  mind  like  a  scorpion's  sting — 

"  Eor  not  to  know  a  treasure's  real  "worth, 
Till  Time  has  stol'n  away  the  slighted  good, 
Is  cause  of  half  the  poverty  we  feel, 
And  makes  the  world  the  wilderness  it  is." 

Some  amount  of  self-examination  and  introspec- 
tion is  undoubtedly  both  useful  and  necessary  for 
moral  and  spiritual  progress.  But  one  of  the  worst 
results  of  this  continued  isolation  was  its  tendency 
to  drive  one's  thoughts  so  constantly  in  upon  one- 
self for  want  of  outward  changes  and  objects  to 
attract  them.  Hence  I  was  everlastingly  dwelling  on 
my  past  life,  my  aspirations  and  disappointments,  all 
my  troubles  and  woes.  Unhappily  I  had,  as  I  well 
knew,  always  been  too  much  addicted  to  this  perni- 
cious egotism,  and  now  the  absence  of  any  society 
and  friends  intensified  it  vilely.  I  have  heard  that 
such  a  habit  greatly  helps  the  mind  into  madness, 
whether  it  take  the  form  of  egotistical  pride, 
vanity  and  ambition,  or  hy[JOchondria  and  morbid 
selfish  repining.  So  now  the  Xemesis  of  my  former 
sins  had  found  me  out.  Xo  wonder  solitary  im- 
prisonment often  leads  to  insanity.  How  if,  in 
another  world,  all  selfish,  proud,  egotistical  souls  are 
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confined  each  to  a  desert  island — and   alone,  until — 

they  are  purged  from  their  leprosy? 

«=  ^  #  *  * 

So  the  melancholy  hours  wore  on.  But  then  one 
day  I  remembered  how,  when  Eobinson  Crusoe  was 
in  his  great  and  sore  distress,  he  had  found  infinite 
comfort  in  those  words  in  the  Bible  on  which  his 
eye  happened  to  fall :  "  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of 
trouble :  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify 
me."  But  those  words  and  many,  many  more  in 
that  grand  old  repository  had  long  been  familiar  to 
me.  Why  had  they  not  given  me  comfort  during 
these  days  of  darkness  ?  I  thought  I  had  got  far 
beyond  the  oieed  (though  I  never  could  get  beyond 
the  enjoyment)  of  the  mighty  consolation  which 
even  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain.  But  the  New 
Testament  also  was  tolerably  familiar  to  me  I 
thought — with  all  its  "  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises."  How  often  during  the  later  days  of 
"  languishing "  on  my  couch  at  Aldclyffe  Priory,  I 
had  been  "  lifted  up  in  the  Spirit,"  and  seemed  to 
enter  "within  the  veil."  Why  then  was  it  thus 
with  me  now  ?  Was  it  not  because  I  had  found 
those  truths  and  promises  realized,  and  had  longed 
so  deeply  to  share  the  blessedness  they  brought  me 
with  those  whom  I  most  dearly  loved,  that  I  had 
alienated  the  love  of  one — who  was  dearest  of  all  ? 
Then  why  had  I  been  so  faithless  and  miserable, 
when  the  storm  came  and  beat  upon  my  house  ? 
Surely   it  was  founded  on  a  rock. 
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Yes,  but  how  if  I  had  let  myself  be  driven  forth 
from  that  house,  and  had  been  dwelling  on  the  sand  ? 
I  saw  that  I  had  allowed  the  events  which  imme- 
diately preceded  my  leaving  England  to  embitter 
and  harden  my  heart  so  thoroughly,  to  make  me 
so  indignant  and  unhappy  whenever  I  thought 
either  of  God  or  man,  that  practically  I  had  aban- 
doned nearly  all  the  ground  I  had  gained  before. 
I  had  not  quite  given  up  all  prayer,  but  I  knew 
the  difference  between  the  mere  outward  forms  of 
devotion  and  real  heart-worship  and  love    of   God — 

"  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below — 
"Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go." 
Hamlet,  Act  iii.     Sc.  4. 

— and  I  knew  also  too  well  that  for  many  a  day,  in 
the  language  of  the  old  divines,  I  had  not  been 
''  walking  with "  Him,  not  giving  Him  my  heart. 
The  conditions  of  life  on  board  ship,  certainly, 
were  not  favourable  to  piety  in  a  weak-kneed  soul 
like  mine ;  while  during  the  first  few  months  of 
my  residence  on  this  island  I  had  given  myself 
up  to  the  sweet  intoxication  of  its  climate  and  its 
natural  beauty,  and  the  charms  of  solitude  without 
more  than  a  passing  thought  or  formal  recognition 
of  the  Fountain  and  Source  alike  of  past  chasten- 
ing and  present  peace. 

As  all  this  was  "  borne  in  upon  me "  with  a 
great  tide  of  contrition  and  shame,  I  think  I 
really  did  humble  myself  before  Him  who  I  felt 
had  all  along'  been    watching   over   me,    loving    me, 
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delivering  me  from  a  violent  death,  and  then 
bringing  me  first  into  "green  pastures  and  by  the 
still  waters"  of  this  lovely  Paradise,  and  who  more 
recently  was  leading  me  by  His  fatherly  corrections 
into  "the  paths  of  righteousness."  I  felt  that  what 
I  had  now  to  do  was  to  recover,  and  cherish  a  deep 
vital  confidence  in  His  goodness — a  love  for  Him 
worthy  of  His  love  for  me — a  love  that  would  "  cast 
out  fear" — a  trust  in  Him  that  He  was  making 
everything  work  out  for  good  to  those  who  loved 
Him,  and  a  perception  that  even  He  could  not  do 
this  for  those  who  loved  Him  not.  Then  too 
reading  by  candle-nut  light  in  that  little  "  Hole- 
in-the-Wall,"  I  began  to  understand  what  Dr.  Eivers 
had  once  referred  to,  and  St.  Paul  meant  when  he 
said  that  God  was  "  able  to  do  exceeding  abund- 
antly above  all  that  we  ask  or  think,  accord- 
ing to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us."  Does 
he  not  mean  that  since  God  has  endowed  us 
with  free-will,  He  can  bless  us  in  many  ways  only 
in  so  far  as  our  wills  work  with  His,  and  we  give 
ourselves  up  to  His  will  and  His  love  ? 

As  I  read  on  in  my  journal,  and  every  now  and 
then  turned  to  passages  in  the  Bible,  I  came  to 
the  record  of  a  conversation  held  one  evening  with 
her  whose  name  I  had  not  cared,  or  perhaps  dared, 
to  pronounce  for  many  a  day,  in  which  she  was 
saying  how  she  had  learned  to  see  that  it  was  the 
spirit  of  Love,  alone,  which  could  hallow  and  bless 
all     we     did,    thought,    suffered — and     old    as     that 
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truth  was,  it  seemed  to  come  to  me  now  with  a 
new  and  glorious  power.  And  then  my  eyes  hap- 
pened to  fall  on  a  passage  in  one  of  the  Gospels 
in  which  Jesus  said  to  His  disciples  "  Come  ye 
apart  into  a  desert  place  and  rest  awhile,"  and 
I  thought  how  I  had  heard  the  Grood  Shepherd 
saying  those  very  words  to  me,  and  how  he  had 
brought  me  into  this  desert  island  that  I  might 
hear  His  Father's  voice,  and  once  again  might 
know  and  feel  that  Father's  love. 

*'  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth,"  my 
heart  seemed  to  reply — and  I  listened.     .     .     . 

Turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  gospels  I  came 
on  these  words  of  Christ — "  I  will  not  leave  you 
comfortless :  I  will  come  to  you.  .  .  .  He  that 
hath  my  commandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it 
is  that  loveth  me :  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall 
be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him  and 
will  manifest  myself  to  him."  The  disciples  could 
not  fully  understand  this ;  and  one  of  them,  it  seems, 
asked  him,  "  Lord,  how  is  it  that  thou  wilt  mani- 
fest thyself  unto  us  and  not  unto  the  world? 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  If  a  man  love 
me  he  will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will 
love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him  and  make 
our  abode  with  him."  Then,  in  that  solemn  still- 
ness, I  think  I  said  aloud,  "  Lord,  I  will  keep  thy 
commandments  and  give  myself  up  wholly  to  our 
Father's  will,  and  trust  and  love  Him  evermore. 
It  is  all  I  can  now  do,  but  this  I  can  and  will  do. 
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Father  forgive  me.  I  have  sinned  against  Thee 
and  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  Thy  child.  Yet 
Thou  lovest  me.  Help  me  to  love  Thee  with 
perfect  love — and  to  know  the  love  of  Him  Thy 
beloved  Son,  who  gave  Himself  for  me.  .  .  ." 
Then  I  got  up  and  went  out  of  my  cave.  The 
full  moon  had  risen  and  was  shining  so  brightly 
that  I  could  even  see  to  read  by  its  light.  .  .  . 
It  was  a  glorious  scene — of  unspeakable  loveli- 
ness. .  .  .  Passages  such  as  those  in  St.  Paul's 
letter  to  the  Komans,  chapter  v.  6-S,  and  viii.  32, 
or  in  St.  John  iii.  16,  which  I  had  pondered 
over  at  the  Priory,  where  the  greatness  of  Grod's 
love  in  not  sparing  His  beloved  Son,  but  letting 
Him  die  to  bring  us  all  to  Himself,  is  so  touch- 
ingly  commended  to  our  gratitude,  came  home  to 
me  now  with  great  force.  I  thought  how  unspeak- 
ably sad  it  was  when,  after  all,  men  will  not  make 
use  of  the  help  and  deliverance  offered  them  by 
Divine  love  at  so  great  a  cost.  .  .  .  Then, 
kneeling  beneath  the  stars,  on  that  (to  me)  memor- 
able night,  I  solemnly  vowed  that  7,  at  all  events, 
would  try  to  accept  and  evermore  avail  myself 
of  the  help  which  that  Love  had  provided.  Yet 
here  I  was — only  twenty-seven — all  my  dreams  of 
literary  power  and  fame,  of  political  and  social  use- 
fulness, of  wedded  love,  of  artistic  delights,  vanished 
— perhaps — ah,  I  began  to  feel  probably — for  ever. 
.  .  And  in  solitary  confinement.  .  .  ,  Yet 
in  the  midst  of  it  all,  what  a  wonderful  peace  and 
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often  joy  then  filled  my  heart.  ...  I  felt,  U 
that  this  was  just  because  I  had  let  God's  spirit 
guide  me,  and  had  honestly  though  very  imperfectly, 
tried  to  give  myself  and  my  dreams,  with  all  my 
hungry  longings  and  desires  into  God's  hands — and 
once  again  and  again,  I  asked  him  to  do  with  me 
just  what  He  desired  for  me — what  He  saw  to  be 
best.  Then  He  told  me  that  His  beloved  Son  was 
His  answer  to  all  my  wants.  And  I  found  that  by 
giving  myself  up  to  Christ  unreservedly,  asking  him 
to  fill  me  with  his  own  life  and  spirit,  to  nourish 
and  mould  me,  to  guide  and  uplift  me,  I  became 
like  Paul  "  more  than  conqueror "  over  all  the  evil 
and  suffering  that  was  crushing  me — over  even  that 
terrible  "thorn  in  the  flesh,"  or  the  brain,  that  had 
been  torturing  me  to  death.     .     .     . 

So  in  the  bright  moonlight,  and  beneath  the 
stars,  with  the  soft  wind  scarce  moving  a  leaf,  a 
great  peace  came  into  my  soul.  .  .  .  And  I 
knew  and  felt  that  I  was  once  more  reconciled, 
made  at  one  with  God  and  I  understood  St.  Paul's 
worship  of  joy  in  God,  which  he  says  comes 
"  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  whom "  I  had 
"  now  received  this  at-onement." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"When  I  looked  out  on  my  little  world  of  sea,  and 
grove,  garden,  and  shore,  the  following  morning,  it 
was  with  very  different  eyes  from  those  which 
during  the  last  few  weeks  had  taken  in  its  beauty 
and  grandeur.  As  I  gazed  on  the  glowing  colours 
of  the  flowering  shrubs  and  on  the  feathery  palm- 
trees  rising  in  their  loveliness  against  the  dense 
majestic  foliage  of  the  larger  trees  growing  further 
inland,  and  then  turned  to  look  across  the  blue 
tranquil  waters  of  the  lagoon  to  the  grand  huge 
dashing  breakers  as  they  rose  over  the  reef,  glancing 
in  the  sunlight,  just  as  I  had  seen  them  when  I 
first  landed,  against  the  dark  pure  blue  of  the  ocean 
beyond,  I  felt  as  if  God  were  indeed  revealing, 
unveiling  Himself  to  me,  drawing  me  near  to  Him, 
folding  me  in  His  dear  arms,  speaking  to  me  of  the 
beauty  and  tenderness  that  was  in  Him  and  that 
He  was  longing  to  pour  into  my  heart,  and  the 
hearts  of  all  men.  There  was  no  sense  of  loneli- 
ness now — only  of  the  presence  of  One  infinitely 
good  and  loving — a  sense  of  all-embracing  love  and 
beauty  and  of  abiding  harmony  and  peace.  I  under- 
stood those  words  which  I  never  had  before — "the 
love   of  God   which   is    in   Christ   Jesus   our    Lord." 
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Combined  herewith,  there  was  a  wonderful  con- 
sciousness of  new  spiritual  life  and  power  in  my 
soul,  which  something  seemed  to  tell  me  was 
having  "  the  mind  of  Christ ; "  and  it  was  as  if  He 
had  come  to  me  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father  to 
dwell  with  me  and  help  me  to  enter  into  His  own 
exceeding  peace  and  joj,  His  own  communion  and 
oneness  with  God.  Then  I  read  the  17th  chapter 
of  St.  John's  gospel,  and  looked  up  into  heaven, 
and  gave  thanks  and  prayed,  and  rejoiced  as  I  had 
never,  never,  done  before. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  existence  now  was 
something  very  different  from  anything  I  had  pre- 
viously known.  The  beauty  and  peace  around  me 
were  full  of  comfort  and  companionship  because  I 
looked  on  it  all  as  the  revelation,  the  countenance 
of  Gfod.  I  understood  the  feeling  of  the  Psalmist 
when  he  said,  "Though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil;  for  Thou 
art  with  me,"  and  of  the  Lord  Christ  when  he  said 
in  his  deepest  trouble,  "Yet  I  am  not  alone,  for  the 
Father  is  with  me." 

Hence  I  could  now  once  more  give  myself  up  to- 
the  enjoyment  of  the  changes  from  "rosy-fingered 
dawn "  through  the  long  day  of  soft  yet  invigorat- 
ing sunshine,  to  the  stillness  of  the  bright  summer 
noon,  when  the  solemn  shade  of  the  great  woods 
was  so  refreshing,  on  to  the  brief  calm  twilight 
hour  with  the  sunset  hues  lingering  in  the  west, 
and  perhaps  above  all  the  brilliant  moon-lit  nights 
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with  their  radiant  starry  skies  .  .  .  For  in  look- 
ing on  all  these  I  felt  I  was  communing  with — • 
being  drawn  very  near  to,  God  ;  and  when  I  turned 
from  that  loving  shelter  to  other  thoughts  and 
duties,  I  was  like  a  child  just  set  down  from  the 
father's  arms,  and  left  to  run  alone  joyously  hither 
and  thither,  in  glorious  freedom  and  perfect  security, 
and  I  went  about  my  daily  tasks  rejoicing,  know- 
ing that  I  had  always  that  sweet  shelter  and  loving 
embrace    to  return  to,  when  my  work  was  done. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island  there  was 
a  magnificent  mountain,  evidently  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  chiefly  of  basaltic  formation.  Both  at  dawn 
and  sunset  the  hues  reflected  from  its  peak  and 
varied  by  broad  belts  of  coloured  rock  or  of  dense 
foliage,  were  singularly  beautiful.  During  the  first 
months  of  my  sojourn  it  was  a  great  delight  to 
•climb  those  heights  and  look  right  away  over  the 
deep  blue  ocean  ;  and  if  I  thought  I  could  descry  far 
'distant  shores,  or  if  a  sail  passed  into  view  though 
leagues  distant  and  soon  disappeared,  there  was  a  calm 
delight  in  thinking  how  securely  I  was  removed 
from  all  the  strife  and  distraction  of  the  old  world 
with  its  misery,  frivolity,  and  sin.  But  when  I  fell 
into  the  weak,  desponding  state  above  mentioned,  I 
could  not  bear  to  climb  that  mountain.  Fears  and 
nameless  horrors,  as  I  said,  haunted  my  steps;  and 
once  when  I  had  gained  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  sea  and  saw  far,  far  away,  the  white 
wings  of  a   stately  craft   pursuing   her   course,   soon 
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to  vanish  from  my  sight,  I  flung  myself  on  the 
ground  in  a  passion  of  unmanly  tears.  "  Soft  water 
indeed,"  I  moaned  to  myself,  remembering  dear  old 
Ellerslie's  joke  in  a  gilded  ball-room. 

Now,  thank  God,  all  that  had  passed,  and  I  could 
again  climb  my  beautiful  mountain  in  peace,  and 
look  away  to  the  sunset  and  the  western  sky  with 
a  glorious  hope  and  joy. 

Still,  I  could  not  yet  think  calmly  on  the  past 
scenes  of  my  life,  or  read  any  of  the  books  I  had 
brought  with  me  which  dealt  with  the  busy  crowded 
life,  from  which  I  was,  perhaps  for  ever,  separated. 
Not  even  my  once  beloved  Shakspeare  or  any  of  the 
more  modern  histories  and  biographies,  in  which  I 
had  so  delighted,  could  I  bear  to  look  at.  But  in 
the  histories  of  far-off  times,  the  Greek  tragedies 
and  legends — especially  in  many  portions  of 
the  third  and  fourth  cantos  of  Byron's  "  Childe 
Harold,"  in  his  grand  tragedies,  and  portions 
of  "Manfred,"  *' Heaven  and  Earth,"  the  *' Cor- 
sair," the  "  Giaour,"  the  "  Hebrew  melodies "  and 
other  of  his  poems,  I  found  a  wonderful  solace. 
They  gave  me  the  change  and  refreshment  I  needed 
as  a  diversion  from  other  thoughts,  and  set  my  ima- 
gination healthily  to  work — while  much  of  Byron's 
and  Wordsworth's  poetry  harmonized  with  my  deeper 
and  holier  feelings.  For  I  recognized  in  the  first 
of  those  poets  as  I  had  often  done  in  earlier  days, 
that  here  was  a  profoundly  religious  soul,  searching, 
sometimes  blindly,  sometimes    madly    and    viciously, 
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sometimes  with  divine,  unemng  love  and  passion,  for 
the  higher  and  happier  life  for  which  it  felt  itself 
created — seeking  for  Him  who  is  the  Fountain  and 
Life  of  all  Love  and  Truth,  Beauty  and  Joy,  in  whom 
I  myself  had  at  last  found  perfect  rest.  For  the 
same  reason  much  of  'Wordsworth's  poetry,  Tenny- 
son's noble  "Idylls,"  "Philip  Van  Artevelde,"  some 
of  Shelley's  and  Coleridge's,  and  especially  of  Mil- 
ton's poetry,  exerted  a  very  sweet  and  soothing 
power,  now  that  I  had  found  the  true  answer,  the 
mighty  spell,  which  solved  the  mysteries  of  the 
Universe. 

Yet    none    of    these    writers  gave,   or   could   give, 
me  the  last  and  crowning  guidance  which  alone  could 
finally  lead  me   to   the    Home  I  was    seeking.      For 
that  I   had  to  go  back  to  some  of  the  books   I  had 
learned  to  value  in   the    later  days  of  my  imprison- 
ment at  Aldclyffe  Priory,  and  had  therefore  brought 
with    me,    such    as    "  Thomas   A'Kempis,"   Fenelon's 
"  Meditations   and    Letters,"    Neander's    "  Memorials 
of  the  Christian   Church,"  some   of  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  especially  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  Cathe- 
rine  of    Siena ;    for    these    mightily   helped    me   to 
throw  off  the  curse  of  selfishness,  the  ever-brooding 
shadow   of    one's    own    desires,    fears,    and    interests. 
They  helped  me  to  learn  of  greater  saints,  St.  Paul 
and  his  Divine  master — enabled  me  to  conquer  again 
and  again,  with  increasing  success,  self-will  and  self- 
seeking — helped  me  to   sit  with  Jesus   at   the    Last 
Supper,  to  kneel  with  Him  in   Gethsemane    and  to 
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endure  my  cross  with  Him  on  Calvary.  When  I 
was  able  to  give  myself  up  wholly  to  the  Will  of 
God,  realizing  how  entirely  and  absolutely  it  was 
a  good  will,  for  myself  and  all  men,  for  Time  and 
Eternity — when  I  was  willing  to  suffer  all  that  He 
saw  it  was  good  for  me  to  endure,  when  I  could 
look  beyond  that  suffering  and  see  the  divine 
and  infinite  blessedness  it  was  preparing  us  for — 
when  I  also  saw  that  our  sufferings  must  in  some 
way  help  and  bless  other  beings,  and  when  I  could 
rejoice,  therefore,  *'  in  tribulation  "  because  it  was 
in  unknown  ways  bringing  healing  and  peace  not 
to  myself  alone  but  to  some  poor  ailing  mortals 
— then  first  I  felt  I  was  really  entering  into 
my  true  Eest.  .  .  And  all  these  thoughts  found 
their  true  explanation  in  the  wonderful  words  of 
Christ  to  his  disciples.  John  xvi.  20-22.  .  .  . 
Then,  first,  I  hieiu,  what  before  I  had  only  thought 
— that  Sorrow  is  to  be  honom^ed  as  the  Matrix  of 
Gladness,  and  Suffering  to  be  welcomed  as  the  Mother 
of  all  abiding  Joy. 

Among  the  books  in  my  chest  I  found  a  little 
volume  given  me  by  one  of  my  sisters  during  my 
confinement,  called  "  The  Mystery  of  Pain,"  by 
James  Hinton.  I  had  not  read  it  at  first  with  much 
interest,  but  was  very  glad  to  find  it  now ;  for  it 
unfolded  with  singular  power  and  beauty  many 
noble  thoughts,  and  especially  the  last  I  have  just 
mentioned,  viz.,  that  our  own  sufferings  besides 
fitting  us,  as  nothing  else  could,  for  heavenly  happi- 
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ness  and  perfection,  were  in  all  probabilty  the  means 
of  bringing  good  to  others.  So  this  also  lighted 
up  my  island  life  thenceforward  with  an  indescrib- 
able peace.  The  Lord  (xod  walked  with  me  in  the 
early  dawn  and  evening  light,  and  many  a  time  His 
Christ  talked  with  me  by  the  way.  My  solitary 
cave  was  the  abode  of  Divine  and  celestial  visitants, 
and  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  " 
my  dwelling  and  my  heart.  How  many  of  those 
whom  I  have  known  in  former  days,  how  many  of 
the  critics  I  did  not  know  but  suffered  from,  would 
call  all  this  a  madman's  raving,  or  at  the  best,  mere 
**  goody-goody  talk."  Aye,  but  let  them  live  in 
Silvio  Pellico's  dungeon  for  a  year,  or  on  this  soli- 
tary island  of  mine — I  think  they  would  sing  a 
different  song.  "  Yes,"  they  would  perhaps  answer, 
"  because  then  we  should  become  half-crazy."  But 
supposing  we  are  created  for  companionship  with 
Grod  and  His  Christ,  and  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
true  perfection  and  blessedness  of  our  being  except 
through  some  such  experience,  will  it  not  probably 
be  provided  for  us  all — in  another  ivorld,  if  not  in 
this? 

One  evening  when  I  had  been  on  the  moun- 
tain all  day  and  was  beginning  to  descend, 
my  eye  was  caught  by  the  beautiful  apparition  of 
Venus,  the  Evening  star,  which,  though  near  her 
setting,  shone  out  brilliantly  in  the  clear  twilight 
glow  of  the  western  sky  in  all  her  radiant  loveliness. 
As  I  gazed,  how  could  I   help  my  thoughts  fleeing 
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across  the  ocean  to  one  whom  I  had  once  wor- 
shi^Dped ! 

Bright  and  beautiful  "  Lady  Silver-Star,"  shall  we 
ever  meet  again  ?     .     .     . 

Yes,  in  that  world  where  "  they  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  in 
heaven."  Oh,  my  darling,  there,  there  I  think  we 
shall  meet  again.  .  .  Do  you  ever  think  of  me 
now  ?     .     .     . 

One  night,  a  few  weeks  after  that  expedition,  I 
woke  oppressed  with  dreams  of  the  past,  and,  unable 
to  sleep  again,  I  went  out  on  the  turf  beyond  my  cave. 
The  scene  was  unspeakably  beautiful,  for  the  sky 
was  glowing  in  all  its  tropical  beauty  with  the  light 
of  myriads  of  stars.  But  there,  high  up  in  the 
heavens,  was  the  radiant  planet  I  had  recently  seen 
from  the  mountain  side,  shining  with  all  that  im- 
mortal brightness  and  beauty  which  men  have  wor- 
shipped for  ten  thousand  years.  Its  lustre  burned 
in  this  Southern  sky,  as  indeed  even  in  our  colder 
clime,  far  beyond  all  the  other  starry  lights  of 
heaven.  .  .  .  Was  it  not  even  so  with  my 
beloved  ?  .  .  .  None  among  women,  whom  I  ever 
saw,  rivalled  her  in  that  union  of  brightness  and 
sweetness,  of  sparkling  brilliancy  and  loving  ten- 
derness which,  as  in  looking  at  that  planet,  made  one 
long  to  sit  quietly  gazing  at  her — asking  no  other 
joy.  There  were  many  beautiful  stars  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  Southern  Cross  was  splendid;  and  for  a 
moment  I  thought,  as  at  other  times,   I  recognized 
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my  own  beautiful  planet  in  some  inferior  orb.  But 
we  never  mistake  for  any  otlier  planet,  the  true 
Goddess  of  Beauty,  Venus,  when  once  we  behold  her. 
Even  so  was  it  with  my  Star-crowned  Queen  .  .  . 
Heaven  shield  her  ! 

Time  wore  on.  Sometimes  I  went  up  to  the 
look-out,  the  flag-staff  I  had  reared  on  the  headland. 
And  though  there  was  peace  in  my  heart  I  found 
that  the  love  I  felt  to  God  and  His  love  to  me  did 
not  make  me  care  less  but  far  more  for  the  earthly 
friends  who  had  loved  me  once,  whom  I  had  loved 
so  truly  though  so  selfishly,  and  from  whom  I  was 
now  parted.  So  that  from  that  lofty  eyrie  my 
thoughts  went  out  to  the  beloved  ones  as  I  watched 
the  far-off  horizon  of  great  waters,  and  my  heart 
ached  as  I  turned  to  come  home  to  my  cave.  I 
had  no  feeling  of  resistance  to  God's  will,  and  I 
knew  He  would  do,  and  was  doing,  all  that  was 
best  for  me  and  for  them.  But  I  whispered  to  Him 
that  He  had  said,  alike  in  the  constitution  of  our 
Nature  and  in  Scripture,  that  it  was  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone — no,  not  even  in  Paradise — not 
good  to  be  always  alone  even  with  God.  And 
sometimes  when  the  spirit  was  willing  the  flesh  was 
weak,  and  my  mortal  human  nature  pined  and 
craved  for  human  companionship  and  love. 

So  I  had  come  down  that  evening  from  the  flag- 
staff with  rather  a  heavy  heart;  but  before  I  went 
to  sleep  had  won  the  victory,  wrestling  with  the 
Tempter  against  doubt,  despondency,  and  fear,  when 
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I  was  awakened  in  the  darkness  by  the  sound  of 
crashing  trees  and  roaring  waters.  A  cyclone  was 
passing  over  the  island,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
hurly-burly  I  distinctly  heard  the  dull  heavy  boom 
of  a  great  gun.  I  started  up,  hurried  on  my  clothes, 
and  sprang  over  the  palisade  fence  outside  my 
dwelling.  It  was  pitch  dark.  Another  report — and 
then  another.  Then  rockets  went  up;  and  a  port- 
fire, throwing  its  Imid  gleams  far  and  wide,  showed 
me  a  vessel  di'iving  on  the  reef  beyond  my  little 
lagoon.  It  was  a  terrible  moment,  for  I  was  utterly 
powerless  to  bring  the  poor  creatures  in  that  tossing 
vessel  any  effectual  help.  But  what  would  I  not  have 
given  to  save  even  one  of  that  doomed  ship's  com- 
pany !  Strange  that  the  first  ship  which  had  neared 
my  prison  shores,  since  I  came,  should  be  dashed  to 
pieces  upon  them.  .  .  .  All  I  could  do  was  to 
light  a  beacon-fire  as  nearly  as  possible  opposite  the 
opening  in  the  reef  by  which  I  had  first  entered, 
in  case  any  boat  could  live  in  the  raging  sea  outside. 
Of  that  however  there  was  scarcely  the  barest  chance. 
Ere  long  the  gun  ceased  firing;  one  last  blue-light 
showed  the  hapless  vessel  dashing  with  terrific  force 
against  the  reef — one  loud  cry  for  mercy  and  then 
— a  yell  of  despair  rose  up,  and  came  borne  to  me 
through  all  the  raging  of  the  storm,  and  I  knew  the 
end  had  come. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  light,  sufficient  to  show 
me  the  exact  position  of  the  opening  in  the  reef, 
I   stripped  and,  with  only  a   light   overcoat   fastened 
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round  me,  and  with  the  two  life-buoys  and  ropes  I 
had  brought  in  the  cutter,  fastened  on  my  back,  I 
swam  across  the  lagoon  to  the  rocks  where  I  saw 
the  ship  strike.  I  had  often  done  this  before  but 
now  the  waves  even  in  my  little  lake  were  running 
high  and  I  had  a  difficult  task  to  reach  the  break- 
water. When  I  did,  it  was  a  dismal  scene  in  that 
faint  morning  light.  The  vessel  had  been  grinding 
heavily  against  the  rocks  and  was  now  breaking  up 
into  great  fragments,  on  some  of  which  I  could  just 
see  human  forms  and  hear  their  piteous  cries  for 
help.  But  they  were  rapidly  swept  past  me  and  far 
out  to  sea,  while  the  huge  waves  breaking  over  them 
left  no  chance  of  their  long  remaining  on  the  pieces 
of  wreckage  to  which  they  clung.  Two  or  three  frag- 
ments however  and  some  big  casks,  caught  in  an 
eddy,  drifted  towards  what  I  called  the  harbour-gates 
of  the  reef  and  were  quickly  forced  through  the 
opening  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.  The  casks  I 
secured  the  next  day,  and,  to  my  immense  delight, 
before  I  left  the  reef  I  was  able  at  the  risk  of  my 
life  to  save  a  couple  of  dogs  that  were  frantically 
barking  and  howling  on  a  floating  bit  of  wreck.  One 
of  the  poor  animals  kept  licking  my  face  while  under 
my  arm  during  the  process  of  rescue ;  and  the  de- 
monstrative gratitude  of  both  was  very  delightful, 
hungering  as  I  had  long  been  for  a  little  affection. 
One  of  the  fragments  of  wreckage  seemed  almost 
alive,  and  to  my  great  surprise,  as  it  neared  the  shore 
of  the   lagoon,  I   saw  about  a  dozen  large  rats  leap 
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into  the  water,  swim  ashore,  and  scamper  up  to  the 
woods  as  fast  as  they  could  scuttle.  This  was  not 
a  pleasant  sight,  for  I  feared  the  consequences,  and 
was  doubly  glad  to  have  rescued  my  four-footed 
friends,  as  they  proved  to  be  thorough-bred  handsome 
bull-terriers,  male  and  female.  But  it  seemed  a 
strange  instance  of  the  irony  of  Fate  (whatever  that 
may  mean)  which  allowed  these  mischievous  creatures 
to  escape,  while  the  nobler  human  beings  all  perished. 
Only  two  bodies  came  ashore,  and  I  buried  them 
next  day.  One  was  a  fair-haired  handsome  lad,  about 
seventeen,  for  whom  there  would  doubtless  be  sore 
hearts  aching  at  home  some  day,  when  "  hope  de- 
ferred" had  changed  to  despair.  The  other  was  a 
fine  manly-looking  fellow,  middle-aged,  who  had 
evidently  fought  hard  for  his  life.  Both  were  in  the 
neat  regulation  dress  of  common  seamen.  It  was 
melancholy  work,  interring  the  poor  fellows,  and  as 
I  pressed  their  cold  hands  before  shovelling  in  the 
earth  and  turned  away  from  the  graves,  I  thought 
to  myself,  Shall  I  never  again  see  a  human  face  ex- 
cept when  cold  and  dead — dead — and  cold  ? 

But  the  companionship  of  my  two  new  friends  was 
very  refreshing.  It  was  a  curious  sensation  to  be 
awakened  the  morning  after  the  wreck  by  one  of 
them  licking  my  hand,  while  their  exuberant  delight 
in  bounding  over  and  rolling  on  the  soft  green  sward, 
and  in  frolicking  round  me,  just  as  in  the  old  happy 
holidays  at  the  Priory,  and  then  rushing  at  me  with 
their  loud  eager  bark  of  joy,  like  merry  happy  school- 
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boys,  all  this  shook  new  life  into  me,  almost  as  well 
as  Fred  himself  could  have  done  it;  and  I  began 
praising  Him  who  gave  me  a  new  sense  of  life  and 
happiness,  and  "  put  a  new  song  in  my  mouth," 
literally  as  well  as  figuratively.  For  having  now  to 
talk  and  shout  to  them,  I  was  no  longer  startled 
at  my  own  voice,  but  lifted  it  up  in  singing  old  songs 
till  the  woods  rang  again.  And  among  those  songs, 
certainly  more  than  one  was  a  chaunt  of  thanksgiving. 
I  had  been  rather  exercised  in  my  mind  as  to 
how  my  dogs  would  take  to  a  vegetarian  diet,  for  I 
had  little  else  to  give  them  at  first  but  bananas  and 
bread-fruit.  They,  being  ravenously  hungry,  greedily 
devoured  the  former,  but  never  took  so  kindly  to  the 
other.  Before  long  however  they  managed  to  inform 
me  that  some  portions  of  the  fish  I  had  learned  to 
catch  in  the  lagoon  were  acceptable,  and  that  the 
sea-fowls'  eggs  which  I  could  often  collect  abundantly 
were  delicious.  Though  not  naturally  water-dogs  they 
soon  took  to  bathing  when  I  led  the  way,  for  I  had 
long  since  found  the  sharks  which  abounded  outside 
the  reef  in  deep  water  never  ventured,  apparently, 
into  the  shallow  waters  of  the  lagoon.  So  we  had 
many  a  pleasant  bathe  together  in  the  delicious 
mornings,  or  when  we  wanted  to  cool  ourselves  in 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Finding  they  enjoyed  a  fish 
dinner,  I  gave  them  a  few  hints  as  to  catching  their 
prey  for  themselves  and  was  often  mightily  amused 
at  their  zealous,  though  rather  clumsy  attempts  at 
hunting  this  novel  kind  of  quarry.     The  gentleman 
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of  the  pair  I  named  "  Eattler  '  after  a  beloved  friend 
of  my  boyish  days,  of  the  same  species,  and  the  lady 
I  termed  "Marina"  in  token  of  her  having  come  to 
me  by  the  sea.  As  I  let  them  dash  about  on  land 
as  well  as  in  water  wherever  they  pleased,  I  suspect 
they  sometimes  fortunately  came  on  the  tracks  of 
the  escaped  rats,  and  got  a  little  animal  food  by 
way  of  venison.  But  the  rats  burrowed ;  and  bred 
fast,  and  alas,  in  time  became  a  terrible  nuisance. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  Wilfrid  Dayrell's  journal 
explain  pretty  clearly  how  he  fared  in  consequence 
of  his  sudden  resolve  to  leave  England.  To  under- 
stand the  results  of  that  step  as  regarded  Lady  Stella 
Faulconhurst,  we  must  glance  at  what  went  on  in 
her  Portman  Square  establishment,  after  his  depar- 
ture. 

It  has  been  already  sufficiently  seen  how  that  most 
captivating  and  capricious  young  lady  was  alternately 
plunged  into  sorrow  and  remorse  after  her  treatment 
of  her  lover  in  their  last  interview,  and  then  into 
the  rush  and  whirl  of  London  gaiety  during  the 
height  of  the  season.  Sometimes  she  encouraged, 
sometimes  snubbed,  her  numerous  admirers — was  bril- 
liantly gay  and  mirthful  at  one  time,  and  propor- 
tionately miserable  at  others.  The  Professor  when 
he  got  a  chance  of  speech  with  her,  saw  that  she 
was  in  far  too  tempestuous  and  excited  a  state  of 
mind  to  care  for  his  guarded  attentions ;  but  she 
seemed  to  have  repented  of  her  rudeness  to  him, 
and  treated  him  with  graceful  courtesy,  mingled,  no 
doubt,  with  levity.  Hence  he  continued,  at  intervals, 
to  pay  those  attentions,  for  he  was  quite  as  much 
in  love  as  a  man  of  his  temperament,  character,  and 
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pursuits  could  well  be.  But  Mrs.  Grrey  saw  with 
anxiety  and  at  length  with  distress  that  her  niece's 
health  was  suffering  under  all  this  "  stormy  stress  " 
— and  began  gently  to  hint  that  the  grounds  at 
Hurstleigh  Manor  would  be  "  looking  very  pretty 
now,  and  that  the  country  generally  must  be  lovely." 
Lady  Stella,  however,  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
leaving  London,  though  she  alone  knew  why.  The 
fact  was  that  she  secretly  clung  to  the  hope  of  hear- 
ing some  tidings  of  the  wanderer  by  remaining  in 
town.  Every  morning  she  carefully  scanned  the 
shipping-list  and  "  Lloyd's  news "  in  the  Times ;  for 
Mrs.  Dayrell's  letter,  though  unpalatable  in  other 
respects,  had  done  her  w^hat  she  felt  to  be  an  in- 
estimable service  by  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
vessel  in  which  her  son  had  sailed.  Hence  Mrs. 
Grey's  suggestions  were  promptly  declined,  and 
various  engagements  were  pleaded  as  a  reason  for 
remaining  in  town. 

"But  you  don't  seem  much  the  better,  dear,  for 
all  your  gaieties,"  said  the  aunt. 

"  No,  really  ? "  replied  her  niece.  "  That  is 
curious.  Such  a  sensible,  useful  sort  of  life  ought 
to  make  one  a  great  deal  the  better  for  it.  It  is 
so  pleasant  to  be  revelling  in  enjoyments  of  every 
kind  while  many  other  people  are  pining  and 
starving  on  2d.  a  day,  as  the  Times  informs  us  they 
are." 

"Why  not  do  something  to  help  the  two-penny 
half-penny  people,  then  ?  "     said  her  cousin  Frances 
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gaily,  ''  if  the  thouglit  of  them  interferes  with  your 
enjoyment,  as  from  your  last  speech   I  fear  it  does." 

"  How  can  I  help  them  ?  "    asked  Stella  gloomily. 

"  Take  a  leaf  out  of  that  admirable  tale  of  Mr. 
Besant's,"  replied  her  cousin,  " '  All  Sorts  and  Con- 
ditions of  Men.'  I  hear  that  in  consequence  of  that 
book,  a  generous-hearted  lady  has  opened  a  co- 
operative dressmakers'  establishment  in  Shadwell. 
Go  and  live  there  and  help  her.  Mamma  and  I 
will  come  and  see  you  sometimes  in  your  own 
carriage — even  take  tea  and  muffins  with  you — 
which  will  give  you  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
locality." 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  do  so,"  responded  Stella, 
''  and  I  always  much  admired  Miss  What's-her- 
name,  the  brewer's  relation." 

"  In  the  meantime,"  pursued  Frances,  "  here's 
another  bright  idea  for  you.  Send  for  Homunculus 
and  take  him  with  you  to  Penny  Headings  where 
Mr.  Ellerslie  can  lecture  on  the  "  Descent  of  Man." 
(The  monkey  was  never  allowed  to  come  to  London 
when  his  fair  young  mistress  migrated  thither.  She 
didn't  mind  seeming  eccentric  in  the  country,  but 
it  would  not  do  so  well  in  town.) 

''  Yes,"  chimed  in  her  aunt.  **  Eelax  the  '  Five 
Mile  Act '  as  you  call  it  (I  don't  know  why),  and 
let  him  come.  He  would  certainly  help  to  cheer 
you  up." 

"I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  both,"  said  Lady 
Stella,  rising  and   curtseying.     "But  though  I  don't 
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mean  to  leave  London  just  yet,  I  shall  give  up  all 
parties  and  other  frivolities.  You  look  mystified, 
dear  aunt,  but  it  is  true.  I  intend  becoming 
'  serious,' and  should  not  therefore  enjoy  the  sportive 
mirth  either  of  London  fribbles  in  general  or  of 
Homunculus  in  particular.  Besides  late  hours  are 
bad  for  the  health,  the  temper,  and  the  complexion. 
If  I  take  to  reading  and  believing  in  the  Bible  as  you, 
sweet  cousin,  do,  from  G-enesis  to  Eevelations  (which 
I  probably  shall,  like  another  famous  personage, 
when  I  am  sick),  I  might  some  day  poison  Professor 
for  his  sceptical  scientific  theories,  and  Homun- 
culus for  too  closely  resembling  the  aristocracy^ 
Keep  them  both  at  a  distance.  They  are  all 
children  of  Satan." 

Long  experience  had  given  Miss  G-rey  the  wisdom 
to  discern  or  divine  her  cousin's  real  purposes 
through  the  veil  of  her  sarcastic  observations.  It 
was  quite  true  that  Stella,  heart-sick  and  thoroughly 
weary  of  London  dissipation,  had  been  more  and 
more  impressed  with  the  accounts  she  often  read 
in  the  newspapers  concerning  the  sufferings  and 
privations  of  the  poor  seamstresses  and  dock 
labourers  of  the  East-End,  indeed  of  almost  all 
classes  of  the  industrial  population,  whether  in  or 
out  of  employment.  Fred  Ellerslie  had  conveyed 
to  her  some  idea  of  what  Dayrell  and  he  had  been 
talking  over  shortly  before  his  friend's  departure ; 
and  he  had  faithfully  fulfilled  his  promise  in  regard 
to  the  rebuilding  of  cottages  on  both  ]Mrs.  Dayrell's 
VOL.  n.  34 
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and  Lady  Stella's  estates.  Something  had  conse- 
quently been  done  in  those  quarters,  and  certainly 
not  before  it  was  wanted.  There  had  also  been 
considerable  talk  about  reviving  or  importing  Village 
Industries  and  providing  "  three  acres  and  a  cow  "  for 
each  capable  peasant.  "  Lord  Tollemache's  admir- 
able example,  of  course,  ought  to  be  followed.  Why 
was  it  not  ? "  asked  philosophic  Fred.  The  excel- 
lent "  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association "  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  many  titled  ladies,  while  the 
"  Society  for  Promoting  Industrial  Villages "  was 
looked  at  from  a  distance  with  contemplative  in- 
terest and  amused  curiosity.  Everybody  said  some- 
thing must  be  done ;  but,  so  far,  nobody  did  it, 
except  these  excellent  ladies  and  their  fidus  Achates. 
It  required  somebody  like  Lady  Stella  to  take  the 
lead,  and  her  heart  had  gone  cruising  in  the  South 
Seas.  Yet  she  longed  with  unappeasable  longing 
to  be  of  a  little  use  to  the  world,  and  she  was — 
vicariously,  through  EUerslie. 

She  had  also  been  of  some  use,  it  is  true,  quite 
lately,  in  a  more  sentimental  way.  For  Ellen 
Dayrell  having  fixed  the  day  when  her  philosophic 
lover  was  to  be  rewarded  for  his  faithful  suit.  Lady 
Stella  stood  by  the  altar  as  one  of  the  bridesmaids, 
overcoming  an  intense  repugnance  to  the  office,  and 
veiling  both  then,  and  at  the  wedding  breakfast,  a 
profoundly  restless  and  dejected  heart  under  a  kindly 
sympathetic   countenance. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Human  motives  in  each  human  heart,  as  it  has 
occasionally  been  before  observed,  are  no  doubt  often 
much  mixed ;  perhaps  adulterated  would  be  the 
more  correct  expression  if  only  the  bulk  of  our 
motives  were  generally  good,  and  the  selfish  or 
otherwise  objectionable  ones  were  but  as  the  homoeo- 
pathic adulterations  employed  by  resjDectable  trades- 
men. Unfortunately  experience  gained  by  self- 
knowledge  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  inclines 
aged  philosophers  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 
Nevertheless  it  is  well  to  rejoice  in  knowing  that 
often  when  censorious  critics  may  imagine  there  is 
nothing  but  selfishness,  vanity,  or  greed  impelling 
a  fellow-mortal  to  a  particular  course  of  action, 
there  may  be  an  amount  of  noble  disinterested  self- 
sacrifice,  for  a  lofty  purpose,  and  growing  from  deep 
devoted  love,  which  the  censorious  critic  would  be 
fortunate  if  he  possessed. 

After  that  tempestuous  yet  interesting  young 
Dayrell  had  left  England,  and  Lady  Stella  had  time 
to  meditate,  now  and  then,  on  what  had  passed 
between  them,  as  well  as  on  his  character  and 
purposes,  there  had  arisen  in  her  mind,  amidst 
all   the  distractions    of   her    life    and    the    conflicting 
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emotions  of  her  heart,  a  grand,  though  at  first  dimly 
seen,  vision  of  self-sacrificing  heroism,  in  which 
Wilfrid  Dayrell  was  the  hero.  She  felt  that  his 
character  and  motives,  however  mistaken  his  mode 
of  action,  stood  the  searching,  even  scorching  tests 
to  which  in  her  perpetual  questioning  she  subjected 
them — felt  that  they  were  genuine  and  true.  She 
still  often  thought  him  fantastic  in  his  aims,  and 
either  too  sentimental  or  too  puritanical ;  but  if  he 
were  absurd  or  mistaken,  what  were  the  people 
among  whom  she  was  then  living  and  moving? 
The  world  in  and  for  which  they  were  existing, 
the  world  of  fashion,  frivolity,  and  pleasure,  she 
was  certain  was  hollow,  unsatisfying,  and  even  deadly 
in  its  influences  and  results.  The  missionary  life 
in  which  her  discarded  lover  had  gone  to  dwell, 
to  which  he  had  vainly,  perhaps  fanatically,  tried 
to  allure  her  also,  was  at  all  events  a  noble  and 
generous  realm  of  being ;  and  something  whispered 
to  her  that  she  had  missed  her  true  vocation  as 
well  as  her  highest  happiness  when  she  drove  him, 
by  her  cruel  words  and  taunts,  to  rush  for- 
ward on  his  wild  crusade  with  lacerated  affections 
and  despairing  heart.  The  look  he  had  given  her 
as  he  left  her  presence  for  the  last  time  haunted 
her  often  in  silent  hours — in  the  solitude  of  her 
room — sometimes  even  in  a  crowded  salon.  A  few 
of  those  silent  hours,  however,  were  spent  in  a 
neighbouring  church  where  that  singularly  earnest 
and    eloquent    preacher,   Dr    Elvers,    held  forth    both 
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on  Sundays  and  occasionally  on  week-evenings.  She 
had  heard  so  much  of  this  clergyman  that  at  last 
finding  he  had  become  the  incumbent  of  the  said 
church,  she  forced  herself  almost  in  desperation  to 
go  to  it,  and  after  the  sermon  came  away  actually 
saying  quite  seriously:  "I  never  heard  anything 
like  this  before."  After  that  it  was  believed  in  the 
family  she  went  again  and  oft  again. 

Having  suddenly  given  up  all  parties  and  engage- 
ments, she  was  puzzled  now  how  to  explain  to  Mrs. 
Grrey  her  reluctance  to  leave  London,  but  she  was 
not  perplexed  long.  One  morning  in  Lloyd's  list 
of  "  Shipping  news,"  her  hungry  eyes  caught  sight  of 
the  following  item — "  Southern  Queen,  barque,  ar- 
rived Apia,  Samoa,  from  Auckland,  in  charge  of 
first  mate.  Captain  died  on  voyage  from  deliriuin 
tremens.  Only  passenger,  Wilfrid  Dayrell,  Esq.,  put 
ashore  at  the  Tonga  islands  by  his  own  request. 
First  mate  absconded ;  second  mate  and  crew  in 
custody." 

That  was  a  dreary  morning  for  Lady  Stella,  and, 
in  her  trouble,  her  aunt  once  again  received  her  full 
confidence. 

*'  What  shall  we  do,  dear  ? "  said  Mrs.  Grrey, 
resting  Stella's  head  on  her  bosom. 

"  Send  at  once,  dear  Aunt,  to  Mr.  EUerslie.  Ask 
him  if  he  can  call  here  on  his  way  to  chambers. 
Now  that  he  is  Wilfrid  Dayrell's  brother-in-law  we 
TYiay  consult  him.  ...  I  think  he  knows  some- 
thing   of   the   interest  we  feel  in     ,     .     .     The  way 
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in  which    he    spoke   to  me  the    other  night    .     . 
and  his    look    when   I   said   we   had   heard   nothing 
.     .     ." — then  she  had  to  stop. 

Mr.  Ellerslie  had  left  home,  but  was  summoned 
from  Lincoln's  Inn  and  arrived  at  once. 

"  I  will  telegraph  immediately  to  the  agent  at 
Auckland,"  he  said.  "  But  we  can't  telegraph  to 
Apia.  He  must  write  there.  And  then  I  think  we 
should  advertise." 

''  Who,  where,  how  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

The  young  barrister  quickly  explained  and  with- 
drew. His  newly-wedded  wife  came  in  the  afternoon 
and  found  all  Lady  Stella's  customary  hauteitr  or 
sarcastic  frigidity  were  gone,  and  without  a  word  of 
explanation,  the  two  girls  understood  one  another 
at  once,  and  were  mutually  a  little  comforted. 

The  reply  by  telegram  was  unsatisfactory,  and 
another  produced  a  not  much  better  result.  No- 
thing remained  but  to  wait  on  the  slow(!)  medium 
of  correspondence  ?  No.  The  advertisements,  and 
inquiries  at  the  offices  of  New  Zealand  shipping 
houses  in  the  City,  also  of  one  or  two  leading 
ship-brokers,  brought  some  doubtful  rumours  from 
captains  of  vessels  lately  arrived  via  Suez  Canal,  from 
Auckland  and  the  South  Seas,  regarding  a  mutiny 
on  board  the  "  Southern  Queen,"  and  of  the  one 
passenger  who  wanted  to  visit  the  P>iendly  Isles 
being  sent  adrift  in  an  open  boat.  All  this  coming 
on  Stella's  previously  exhausted  nerves  was  too  much 
for   her    strength.      She  fell   ill.     The   doctor  said  it 
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was  only  a  slight  attack  of  nervous  fever — not 
dangerous.  But  Mrs.  Grey,  knowing  her  mother's 
constitution,  and  last  fatal  illness,  was  anxious  and 
unhappy.  In  poor  Stella's  feverish  delirium  one 
night  her  aunt,  who  would  let  no  one  nurse  her  at 
first  but  herself,  saw  her  by  the  dim  night  lamp 
stretching  forth  her  hands  and  crying,  "  Come  back 
to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas  !  come  back  to  me  Douglas, 
tender  and  true."  In  vain  her  aunt  tried  to  soothe 
her  by  saying  "  Yes,  my  darling,  he  will  come  back 
to  you  " — she  only  cried  the  more  vehemently, 
"  Come  back  to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas,  and  bring 
thy  God  with  thee  !  He  shall  be  my  God — if  He 
will  look  on  me."  Presently  she  turned  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  piteous  imploring  eyes  to  her  aunt, 
asking  her  if  she  thought  it  was  too  late  ;  and 
then,  in  spite  of  all  Mrs.  Grey  could  do,  she  rose 
half  up  in  bed,  her  long  hair  falling  in  masses  on 
her  shoulders,  and  began  singing  that  saddest  of 
sacred  songs — 

"  Too  late— too  late— ye  cannot  enter  now." 

*'  Anything  more  sad  and  touching,"  said  her 
aunt  next  morning,  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  than  to 
see  and  hear  that  girl  singing  that  song  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  with  her  whole  soul  in  it,  I 
could  not  conceive.  I  knew  it  was  better  not  to 
forcibly  restrain  her,  and  when  she  had  repeated 
the  last  verse  two  or  three  times,  she  sank  back 
saying,  '  But  you  will  plead  for  me,  Douglas — 
Douglas — will  you  not  ?     And  you  always   said  your 
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Grod  was  merciful.'  Then  she  went  off  into  a  quiet 
sleep,  and  you  see  she  is  much  better  this  morning. 
Poor  thing."  Then  wiping  her  eyes  and  bidding 
her  own  motherly  heart  rest  in  hope,  Mrs.  Grrey 
went  off  to  get  the  sleep  she,  herself,  much  needed. 

The  doctor  was  right,  and  his  patient  soon  re- 
covered, but  seemed  considerably  altered,  not  in 
appearance  so  much,  though  she  had  lost  the 
brilliant  hues  of  health,  and  was  easily  fatigued  or 
depressed  ;  but  her  general  tone  of  mind  and 
temper  were  much  changed.  One  thought  seemed 
constantly  present  to  her — that  her  lover  had  been 
turned  adrift  by  the  mutineers  to  perish,  and  that 
she  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  In  vain  Fred 
Ellerslie  and  Mrs.  Grey  represented  to  her  that 
Dayrell  had  quite  resolved  to  go  to  the  South  Sea 
islands  on  missionary  work  before  her  last  inter- 
view with  him.  She  replied  that  when  they  had 
talked  together  of  his  expedition  some  time  pre- 
viously, and  she  had  given  him  sympathy  instead 
of  scorn,  he  had  intended  going  out  in  a  regukr 
passenger  steam  vessel  either  to  Sydney  or  New 
Zealand,  thence  going  to  the  Friendly  Isles  by  the 
first  opportunity  to  reconnoitre,  and  to  see  whether 
and  where  he  could  make  a  home  for  her  and  cut 
out  a  useful  sphere  of  work  for  himself. 

"  Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  escaped  the 
consequences  of  going  out  in  that  horrid  little  sail- 
ing vessel,"  she  continued,  "  and  might  now  be 
happily    prospecting    among    the    Tonga   islands,    or 
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even  be  on  the  point  of  returning  home  to  tell  me 
all  about  it.  .  .  .  But  I  have  simply  killed 
him — nothing  more — nor  less.*' 

Ellerslie  and  his  wife  said  and  did  what  they 
could  to  comfort  her  and  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
poor  mother  and  sisters  down  at  Aldclyffe  Priory, 
who  were  of  course  in  great  anxiety  and  distress. 

Mr.  Ellerslie  learnt  before  long  that  one  of  the 
sailors  had  turned  Queen's  evidence  at  Apia,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  first  mate  (who,  however, 
so  far  had  not  been  apprehended)  was  found  guilty 
of  mutiny  and  murder,  as  well  as  of  sending  Dayrell 
adrift.  The  second  mate  was  under  grave  suspicion, 
but  had  been  discharged  on  his  own  recognizances. 
The  rest  of  the  crew  had  dispersed  in  various  dii'ec- 
tions.  The  only  thing  now  to  be  done,  therefore, 
was  to  watch  for  the  arrival  in  England  of  the 
second  mate,  if  he  could  be  found  by  advertisement, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  go  on  consulting  with  City 
men. 

The  result  of  a  prolonged  interview  between  El- 
lerslie and  two  or  three  experienced  ship-owners 
and  brokers  in  the  city  was  that  Mr.  Dayrell's 
friends  were  strongly  advised  to  charter  a  small 
swift  steamer  and  send  her  out  to  cruise  in  and  out 
among  the  various  settlements  in  Polynesia  (begin- 
ning with  the  Friendly  Isles)  to  make  inquiries  if  a 
white  man  had  been  anywhere  heard  of  as  being 
driven  ashore  in  an  open  boat  belonging  to  the 
'•  Southern   Queen."     A  large    reward    was  to  be    of- 
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fered,  and  the  various  mission  stations  to  be  applied 
to  one  after  another.  This  was  accordingly  done  at 
once,  but  the  ladies  were  warned  that  it  might  be 
twelve  months  before  any  results  could  be  obtained. 
It  was  a  period  of  harassing  anxiety,  and  for  a  short 
time  Stella's  friends  were  in  constant  fear  that 
though  she  showed  little  outward  emotion,  she 
would  fail  to  recover  health  or  peace  of  mind  — 
perhaps  become  a  permanent  invalid.  But  once 
satisfied  that  her  friends  were  doing  all  that  could 
be  done  to  get  the  fullest  information  concerning 
the  wanderer.  Lady  Stella  by  degrees  recovered, 
not  her  former  high  spirits  with  their  alternate 
subsequent  depression,  but  a  calmness  and  tran- 
quillity that  greatly  surprised  her  aunt  and  cousin, 
and,  indeed,  each  of  the  very  few  friends  whom  she 
now  met  and  conversed  with. 

She  could  not  have  spoken  about  her  views  of 
religious  truth  to  any  one — perhaps  hardly  knew 
herself  at  first  the  secret  of  her  new  serenity.  But 
she  had  been  carefully  going  over  in  her  memory, 
and  with  the  help  of  notes  made  at  the  time,  all 
that  Dayrell  and  she  had  talked  about  during  his 
illness,  when  she  had  felt  most  lifted  up  above  the 
trials,  perplexities  and  temptations  of  her  sub- 
lunary state,  and  then  collating  them  with  Dr.  Rivers' 
sermons.  Especially  she  loved  to  dwell  on  all  they 
had  thought  and  said  about  the  nature  of  true  self- 
sacrificing,  self- forgetting  love.  She  began  to  think 
that  her  conduct  towards   him,    might   possibly  have 
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been  altogether  mean  and  ignoble — that  the  higher, 
nobler  part  would  have  been  to  sink  her  own  per- 
sonal and  often  foolish  predilections,  prejudices  or 
desires,  and  to  have  given  herself  away  for  his  hap- 
piness and  highest  welfare,  losing  herself  in  his  life 
as  he  was  willing  to  give  himself  away  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Polynesian  idolaters,  and  ultimately 
of  English  workmen,  to  bring  "  life  "  to  them,  *'  and 
more    abundantly." 

As  she  dwelt  on  this  thought  she  began  to  realize 
the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  a  life  of  self  sacrificing 
love — even  to  feel  something  herself  of  its  blessed- 
ness. This  conception  had  indeed,  faintly  dawned  on 
her  in  those  dear  old  times  when  she  knew  that 
Wilfrid  Dayrell  was  awakening  her,  and  (as  he 
said)  himself,  to  a  new  and  higher  life — but  it  was 
the  purifying  influence  of  sorrow,  she  also  knew, 
which  was  now  making  the  light  shine  more  clearly 
towards  perfect  day.  She  began  to  ask  herself 
whether,  as  in  certain  other  things,  she  had  not 
also  been  grievously  mistaken  in  placing  intellect 
above  moral  and  spiritual  power,  above  Love,  and 
Duty,  and  beneficent  labours  for  others  ?  She  knew 
that  once  she  had  thought  she  could  have  given  her 
life  to  loving  service  and  in  lofty  sacrifice,  but 
only  to  some  great  genius,  some  soaring  gifted  in- 
tellect, from  whom  she  would  look  for  no  return  of 
affection,  but  in  whose  mighty  thought  and  grasp 
of  truth  she  could  find  the  full  satisfaction  for  her 
whole    being.      But   now   she    settled    that    in    thus 
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thinking  she  had  greatly  deceived  herself.  It  was 
becoming  clearer  to  her,  as  she  thought,  that  only 
when,  and  so  far  as,  she  could  learn  to  live  in 
the  glory  and  joy  of  self-sacrificing  benevolence  and 
love  for  the  suffering  and  the  sinfnl,  the  ignorant 
and  oppressed,  that  she  could  feel  the  objects  of 
her  existence  were  being  fulfilled,  and  that  the 
peace  "  which  passeth  understanding  "  would  be 
obtained.  All  sorrow  and  sufi'ering  she  began  to  be 
assured  would  be  sweetened  and  blessed  when  met 
in  this  spirit.  *'  Love  makes  sufi'ering  light,"  and 
now  she  could  understand  the  martyr's  and  the 
mother's  joy,  the  blessedness  of  the  saints,  known 
and  unknown,  in  all  ages,  in  the  midst  of  anguish 
or  desolate  woe. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  Dr.  Elvers,  whom 
she  often  went  now  to  hear,  happened  to  preach  a 
remarkable  sermon  on  John  iii.  16  ;  (one  of  the  pas- 
sages that  about  that  very  time,  curiously  enough, 
was  arresting  her  lover's  notice),  and  x.  14-16,  de- 
scribing in  a  very  touching  manner  the  love  of  Grod  who 
"  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten 
Son  .  .  .  . "  and  the  love  of  Christ  seeking  for 
His  lost  sheep  .  .  .  .  As  Stella  listened,  she  thought, 
"  This,  too,  is  very  different  from  anything  I  used  to 
hear  about  Christ  and  Grod  .  .  .  Oh,  how  difi'erent  I  " 
Then  the  preacher  went  on  to  appeal  to  his  hearers  to 
trust  that  love — to  believe  that  Christ  ivas  Grod's 
answer  to  all  our  troubles.  "  Do  you  doubt  it  ?  "  he 
exclaimed.       "  Ah,    then,  only  reach  out  your  hand, 
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even  in  thick  darkness — it  may  be  on  the  stormy  sea, 
where,  like  Simon  Peter,  you  fear  every  moment  you 
will  perish.  Reach  it  forth,  and  if  you  do  not  find 
your  Deliverer  waiting  for  you,  nay,  coming  to  meet 
you,  so  full  of  love  and  tenderness,  with  out-stretched 
hand,  then  all  the  history  of  Christian  saints,  heroes, 
martyrs,  is  a  delusion  and  a  lie.  But  you  tvill  find 
Him.  You  will  feel  the  strong  grasp  of  His  hand  in 
the  darkness,  and  you  will  hear  His  gentle,  loving 
voice  saying,  *Be  of  good  cheer.  It  is  I.  Be  not 
afraid.'  We  do  know  in  whom  we  have  believed. 
Millions  of  a  noble  army  of  martyrs,  of  sorrowing, 
sufi'ering,  rejoicing  disciples  in  all  ages  down  to  this 
present  hour  have  found  Him  faithful  and  true.  Oh, 
think  it  not  strange  that  they  and  we  have  found 
deliverance  !  It  was  not  in  mockery,  but  in  tenderest 
love  and  truth,  that  he  said,  '  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.'  Dear  brethren,  it  is  because  the  love  of  Grod  is 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  His  holy  spirit,  and 
because  we  have  never  failed  to  find  our  trust  in  that 
love  rewarded  and  blest,  that  we  ask  you  who  labour 
and  are  heavy-laden  now  to  trust  it  also,  to  come  unto 
the  Deliverer  and  take  His  yoke  upon  you,  and  so 
'  find  rest  to  your  souls. ' " 

When  Stella  gained  her  room  after  that  service,  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  beside  her  bed,  and 
stretched  out  her  hand  in  the  darkness  and  storm,  and 
found  the  preacher's  words  came  true. 

Then  she  began  a  letter  to  her  lover,  not  knowing 
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■whether  he  was  in  heaven  or  still  on  earth,  but  her 
heart  was  too  full  of  love  and  gratitude  to  let  her  be 
altogether  silent  : 

"  Oh,  my  beloved,  let  me  write,  since  I  may  not 
speak,  to  you  ;  for  some  day,  and  somehow,  I  think 
these  lines  will  reach  you ;  and  if  they  do  I  know  they 
will  give  you  a  little  gladness.  For  they  will  show 
you  that  all  the  pains  you  took  with  ray  foolish,  faith- 
less, selfish  little  soul  were  not  quite  thrown  away,  and 
that  we  are  nearer  one  another  in  spirit  than  we  once 
thought  possible.  Dearest  Wilfrid,  we  are  meeting  in 
Him  to  whom  you  so  ardently,  so  lovingly  desired  to 
draw  me.  He  has  now,  in  His  fatherly  love,  drawn  me 
to  Himself^  and — with  infinite  thankfulness  for  a  great 
deliverance — I  too  can  say,  *  I  know  in  whom  I  have 
believed.'  Yet  it  seems  so  strange,  and  I  feel  so 
dreadfully  afraid  of  canting,  when  I  use  words  like 
these.  Can't  you  fancy  how  some  of  those  sapient, 
sneering  critics,  whom  your  friend,  Mr.  Ellerslie,  once 
described  to  you,  if  they  could  read  in  a  book  what  I 
am  now  writing  (and  very  likely  you  also,  if  you  are 
still  a  mortal),  would  say  with  smug  complacency, 
'  And  so  these  young  simpletons  went  on,  canting  and 
preaching  in  a  most  edifying  fashion,  writing  and 
thinking,  or  pretending  to  think,  the  approved  regula- 
tion thoughts  proper  for  such  occasions.'  Blind  leaders 
of  the  blind  !  '  Blessed  is  the  man  who  .  .  .  sitteth 
not  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.'  I  sat  there  too  long, 
and  found  it  not  blessed  but  accursed.  Well,  there  is 
no  test   of    sincerity,   I    imagine,    like    the  scorching 
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flame  of  a  great  and  terrible  trouble,  such  as  I,  and 
alas,  you  too,  have  lately  known.  And  when  light 
comes  to  one  in  the  midst  of  great  darkness,  and 
heavenly  peace  succeeds  the  aching  pain  that  seemed 
to  be  rending  the  life  out  of  you,  how  can  we  help 
understanding  all  that  had  long  seemed  to  us  mere 
foolishness  ?  How  can  I  help  telling  you,  at  least,  the 
gratitude  and  love  which  fill  my  whole  soul,  to  Him 
who  must  have  been  leading  me  in  ways  I  did  not 
understand  at  the  time,  but  which  I  comprehend 
clearly  enough  now,  and  who,  the  moment  I  yielded  to 
His  drawing,  took  me  to  his  heart,  and  brought  me 
out  of  darkness  and  pain  into  great  light  and  peace. 
These  are  not  matters,  I  think,  in  which  one  can  be 
deceived.  The  difference  between  pain,  anguish,  and 
peace  is  too  great  and  real  to  be  confounded  with  one's 
imaginations  and  dreams.  And  now,  by  the  answers 
of  peace  I  have  received  to  my  seeking  and  prayers,  I 
know  that  God  is,  and  '  that  He  is  the  Eewarder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek  Him.' 

"But  even  now  all  this  is  plain  and  consistent,  it 
seems  to  me,  only  when  one  sees  that  Grod's  being, 
schemes,  purposes,  all  begin  and  end  in  love.  Just 
in  proportion  as  that  higher  conception  of  the  nature 
of  true,  enduring  love,  has  dawned  on  me,  I  have 
been  able  to  believe  in  Grod,  in  Christ,  in  the  reality 
of  their  care  for  us,  nearness  to  us,  communion  with 
us.  Nothing  less  than  a  belief  in,  and  (by  ex- 
perience) a  knowledge  of,  the  infinite  tender  love  of 
our  Father,  and  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  for  us  poor 
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mortals,  can  possibly  enable  me  to  understand  or 
trust  to  the  revelation  of  Grod,  and  to  what  is  called 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  contained  in  the 
Bible.  It  was  because  such  wretched  misrepresenta- 
tions of  their  meaning  had  always  been  put  before 
me,  that  I  so  intensely  hated  the  very  idea  of  what 
was  termed  Eevelation  or  Christianity.  My  own  true 
love,  if  thou  art  now  in  heaven,  thou  knowest  how 
grateful  I  am  to  thee  for  helping  me  to  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  God  and  His  dear  Son,  and  for  leading 
me  to  listen  to  one  of  Their  noblest  servants.  And 
if  thou  art  yet  on  earth,  and  dost  still  retain  any 
of  thine  old  love  for  one  who  was  not  worthy  of  it,  I 
hope  I  may  one  diiy  prove  that  I  have  not  altogether 
failed  to  profit  by  thy  teachings.  For  now  I  know 
something  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  and  therefore 
I  know  that  He  is  not  unknowable.  Does  one  need 
arguments  to  prove  to  him  that  there  are  exquisite 
strains  of  music  on  the  air  when  his  whole  soul  is 
tilled  with  joy  by  their  melody  ?  .  .  .  Experience 
is  worth  all  the  arguments  that  ever  were  framed. 
.  .  .  But  I  suppose  arguments  are  often  useful  and 
even  necessary  to  lead  us  to  make  the  trial  which 
brings  experience — and  if  you  hadn't  plied  me  with 
them  when  I  was  so  naughty,  I  should  not  have  been 
prepared,  perhaps,  to  take  the  helping  Hand  and  make 
the  trial  at  a  later  day.  Yet,  after  all,  I  believe, 
trouble  is  of  more  use  for  that  purpose  than  anything 
else.  At  least  I  have  found  it  so.  .  .  .  And  then, 
dearest,  another  great  truth  of  which,   you   know,  I 
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caught  a  glimpse  in  the  olden  days,  has  now  been 
made  plain  to  me.  Love  in  its  highest  form,  Love 
that  is  genuine  and  true,  seeks  to  please  and  if 
possible  to  benefit  and  bless  the  object  of  love — 
cannot  rest  content  merely  with  receiving  and  never 
giving — else  it  decays  and  dies.  And  I  know  some- 
thing, however  little,  of  the  boundless  love  of  Grod  by 
the  blessings  He  has  bestowed  on  me  as  soon  as  I 
was  able  and  willing  to  receive  them.  But  if  I  make 
no  effort  to  repay  His  kindness  and  to  return  His 
love  by  trying  to  please  and  to  serve  him,  I  have 
little  doubt,  not  that  He  would  cease  to  love  me, 
but  that  I  should  cease  to  love  Him.  How  can  Love 
be  either  tested  and  proved,  or  nourished,  except  by 
the  efforts  and  sacrifices  we  make  for  the  beloved 
one  ?  Suppose,  now,  that  a  husband  says  or  thinks  he 
loves  his  wife,  or  a  wife  her  husband,  and  yet  neither 
ever  does  anything  to  please,  or  help,  and  make  the 
other  happy, — what  will  ere  long  become  of  such  super- 
fine mere  sentimental  and  emotional  affection  ?  And 
thinking  in  this  wise,  I  began  to  understand  better 
what  went  on  during  that  long  sad  time  of  separa- 
tion, when  my  father  forbade  our  meeting,  and  I 
was  with  him  at  the  sea-side.  You  were  working 
hard  to  do  what  you  thought  would  please  me,  and 
to  serve  your  fellow-creatures,  but  I  was  doing 
nothing  except  trying  to  please  myself,  and  caring 
only  for  no  end  of  folly  and  dissipation.  While  we 
had  been  together  in  those  (to  me)  most  happy  days, 
the  happiest  of  my  life,  I  was  always  thinking  what 
VOL.  n.  35 
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I  could  do  to  relieve  the  pain  and  weariness  of  your 
life — but  afterwards — ah  me !  I  became  a  very  worth- 
less creature — and  the  best  part  of  me,  the  only 
thing  in  me  that  had  ever  been  worth  anything  at 
all,  my  love  for  you,  drooped.  .  .  .  But  it  did  not 
die.  .  .  .  Yet  how  could  I  write  all  this  if  I 
thought  it  was  really  going  to  meet  your  eye  on 
earth,  when  I  know  not  even  if  1  have  not  killed 
outright  the  love  which  I  do  know  you  once  felt  for 
me!    .    .    ." 

One  other  sermon  by  Dr.  Eivers  may  be  men- 
tioned which  also  made  a  deep  impression  on  Lady 
Stella,  and  of  which  she  took  full  notes.  It  was 
on  Heb.  ii.  10,  our  Lord  being  "  made  perfect 
through  suffering." 

After  dwelling  on  the  value  of  suffering  in  purify- 
ing the  soul  from  worldliness  and  sin,  in  helping 
us  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  sorrows 
and  trials  of  others,  in  leading  us  to  rest  in  Grod 
as  our  loving  Father,  and  "in  His  dear  Son  who 
loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us,"  the  preacher 
continued  thus  : 

"Hence,  brethren,  you  may  see  that  'the  just* 
— i.e.,  those  who  are  justified,  i.e.,  made  righteous, 
who  have  already  drawn  near  to  Grod  through  Christ 
— are  'made  perfect'  'through  suffering,'  1st,  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  midst  of  those  sufferings  that 
they  make  that  final  sacrifice  of  their  worldliness, 
pride,  self-will,  or  other  besetting  sin,  which  in 
happier   hours    they   had    so    often   failed   to   make. 
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and  which  nothing  short  of  that  sore  anguish  could 
avail  to  accomplish.  It  gives  them  the  occasion, 
and  prompts  the  impulse,  to  tear  out  the  evil  thing 
from  their  hearts,  and  to  surrender  themselves 
wholly,  body  and  soul,  to  their  loving  Father's  will. 
And  2ndly,  that  trial-hour  perfects  them  because  it 
gives  them  the  occasion  and  the  impulse  to  endure 
for  the  sake  of  others.  A  fine  preacher,  addressing 
young  men  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
has  said  :  '  Because  you  run  untiringly,  others 
shall  not  weary  ;  because  you  walk  steadfastly, 
others  shall  not  faint.'  And  I  would  now  add, 
'  Because  you  suffer  willingly,  others  shall  be  saved 
from  anguish  ;  because  you  fight  bravely,  even 
unto  agony  and  death,  others  shall  rejoice  in 
victory.'  Yes,  this  is  one  of  the  most  blessed  of  all 
the  sublime  teachings  of  the  final  sufferings,  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord  —  that  Christian  love,  like 
Christian  piety,  is  made  perfect  only  when  it 
accepts  the  cross  for  the  sake  of  its  suffering 
brethren. 

"But,  my  hearers,  as  regards  our  need  of  purifi- 
cation from  sin  by  the  baptism  of  fire,  as  well  as 
in  other  respects  affecting  our  human  frailty, — our 
Lord,  when  on  earth,  can  scarcely  have  needed  the 
terrible  anguish  of  his  last  hours  to  make  HiTn 
perfect  in  respect  of  human  frailty  and  temptation 
to  sin.  I  think  that  in  those  words  of  my  text 
the  Apostle  pointed  to  a  deeper  meaning.  Was  he 
not  thinking,   or  does  he  not  make  us    think,   of  a 
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time  (not  necessarily  in  the  last  hours  of  their 
life)  that  comes  to  all  Grod's  Saints — did  come  even 
to  the  King  of  Saints,  the  Eternal  Son  Himself — 
when  they  are  sorely  tempted  in  the  midst  of 
their  sufferings,  in  their  Grethsemane  and  on  their 
cross,  to  doubt  if  God,  who  permits  those  suffer- 
ings, can  be  wholly  good  and  loving,  or  if  loving 
and  good  can  be  all-wise  and  all-powerful?  Was 
he  not  thinking  of  those  beloved  sons  of  Grod  who 
are  tempted  to  shrink  from  their  coming  agony  by 
trying  to  persuade  themselves  that  it  cannot  be 
right,  and  surely  not  needful,  that  they  should 
thus  be  tortured  ?  Ah,  has  not  this  temptation 
come  even  to  some  who  know  in  their  secret  hearts 
that  they  can  escape  that  suffering  only  at  the  cost 
of  abandoning  those  who  would  be  saved  if  one 
were  willing  to  suffer  and  die  for  them — only  at 
the  cost  of  their  own  faithfulness  to  truth,  to 
justice,  to  freedom,  and  to  Grod  ?  Aye,  and  who 
are  therefore  tempted  to  doubt  or  to  forget  the 
infinite  blessedness  which  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  is  always  preparing  as  a  result,  and  ever  bring- 
ing out  of  all  suffering  which  is  borne  in  love  to 
God  and  Man.  Believe  me,  this  is  the  highest  joy 
the  heart  can  know  here  and  in  heaven,  giving  us, 
even  on  earth,  the  foretaste  of  that  rapture  which 
will  be  the  fulness  of  reward  hereafter."  [The 
preacher  then  quoted  that  striking  passage  in  St. 
John,  xvi.  20-22.]  "  But  if  the  sacred  writer  meant 
all    this,    or   if   God    by    His   holy    spirit   meant   us 
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to  see  these  deeper  truths,  involved  in  what  he 
says,  was  it  not  also  meant  we  should  understand 
that  if,  when  the  saintly  soul  is  thus  sorely  tried 
and  tempted,  it  nevertheless  clings  firmly  to  the 
glorious  faith  and  love  of  its  earlier  happier  days, 
honours  G-od  by  not  swerving  from  the  declaration 
and  belief  that  He  is  good,  only  good,  perfectly 
good,  and  as  wise  and  strong  as  he  is  good, 
that  He  is  always  making  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  those  who  will  let  Him — if,  in  short, 
in  the  supreme  moment  of  their  greatest  agony 
they  can  still  give  themselves  up  to  their  Father's 
will,  and  in  love  to  Him  and  to  their  brethren 
can  say,  '  Father,  Thy  will,  not  mine  be  done ' — 
then,  like  Him,  'the  Captain  of  theu'  salvation,^ 
the  leader  and  therefore  the  Saviour  of  Men,  then 
they,  too,  are  '  made  perfect '  in  a  way  and  to 
a  degree  which  would  have  been  impossible  ex- 
cept 'through  suffering.'     .     .     . 

"Grod  grant  that  you,  brethren,  each  in  your 
several  spheres  of  discipline  and  labours  of  suffer- 
ing and  of  joy  may  know  the  unutterable  blessed- 
ness of  giving  yourselves  up  wholly  to  yom-  Father's 
will  alike  in  sorrow  and  in  joy — and  then  assuredly 
you  will  one  day  gladden  that  Father's  and  that 
Saviour's  heart  by  rejoicing  'with  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory '  in  the  many  mansions  of  our 
Father's  home." 

This  sermon,  at  the  request  of  many  of  the  con- 
gregation, was  printed,  and  Stella  kept  a   copy  near 
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her  to  the  day  of  her  death.  Shortly  after  hearing 
it,  she  continued  the  letter  she  had  begun  to  her 
lover  by  giving  him  a  brief  description  of  it,  and 
then  went  on  to  say  : 

"  In  listening  to  that  teaching  with  a  gratitude 
I  cannot  describe,  I  felt  that  one  of  the  sorest 
troubles  I  have  ever  known,  in  the  shape  of  tor- 
turing problems,  was  being  taken  from  me,  and,  I 
think,  for  ever.  But  while  turning  it  all  over  and 
over  again  since,  I  saw,  even  as  at  noon-day,  what 
had  only  dawned  on  me  before,  that  it  is  by  living 
a  life  of  self-sacrificing  love,  in  daily  hourly  labours 
and  acts  of  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  others,  that 
we  can  realize  the  love  of  Grod  for  us,  or  know 
that  'love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,'  or 
truly  understand  what  that  love  is  working  out  for 
those  who  have  been  made  perfect  through  suffering. 
***** 

"  Do  you  remember,  dearest,  once  quoting  to  me 
that  wonderful  saying  (was  it  not  Spinoza's  ?) — '  If  I 
love  you,  what  is  that  to  you  ? '  I  thought  at  the 
time  it  pointed  to  a  very  profound  as  well  as 
thoroughly  disinterested  and  most  beautiful  attach- 
ment— a  love  which  might  be  full  of  the  noblest, 
purest,  most  utterly  unselfish  acts  of  devotion,  of 
secret,  passionate  love.  But  might  it  not  also 
indicate  a  love  which  was  wholly  unfruitful  in  acts 
of  self-sacrifice,  which  was  merely  sentimental,  and 
therefore  transient?  .  .  .  When  I  cannot  work 
for   God,    and    Christ,  and  you,  I   know  too   well    I 
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shall  cease  to  desire  as  well  as  to  deserve  Their 
and  your  love.  .  .  .  Xothing  now  appears  to  me 
more  strange  than  the  changes  which  used  to  go  on 
in  my  mind  with  regard  both  to  yourself  and  all 
other  men  who  now  '  seem  to  me  like  shadows. 
***** 

"  But  when  at  last  I  found  that  in  my 
despicable  pride  and  folly  I  had  thrown  away  the 
love  which  in  reality  I  had  prized  beyond  all 
else,  I  began  to  understand  what  I  had  read  con- 
cerning the  mood  in  which  women  take  the  veil. 
Motives,  as  you  once  said,  are  often  strangely 
mixed.  Base  and  noble  things  seem  to  lie  lovingly 
side  by  side  in  one's  soul.  But  I  know  that  at 
that  time  my  most  ardent,  indeed  passionate,  long- 
ing was  to  tear  myself  away  from  the  hollow  shams 
and  tormenting  mockeries  of  our  artificial,  self- 
indulgent  life  in  society,  and  to  find  a  refuge  in 
some  calm,  sequestered  retreat  such  as  I  suppose  a 
well-ordered  convent  afi'ords — where  1  could  vary 
meditation,  reading,  and  prayer  with  works  of  com- 
passion and  Christian  love.  .  .  .  Well,  believe 
me,  that  is  what  I  should  now  chiefly  desire,  and 
probably  secure,  if  I  have  to  learn  that  you,  dearest, 
have  left  me  alone  on  earth  and  are  now  safe  in 
heaven.  But  till  I  do  know  that,  I  must  devote 
my  life  to  discovering  and  working  out  the  means 
of  helping  you  to   be   happy  and  useful   on   earth." 

END   OF   VOL.   n. 
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